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INTRODUCTION. 



However the imaginatioii may delight to dwell among the 
snow-covered mountains^ the stupendous rocks, the sunny vallies^ 
and the luxuriant plains of other climes,* our native Britain 
presents scenery infinitely more impressive and interesting, if not 
fio sublime and magnificent, and awakens associations in the mind 
of the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian, far more 
glowing and permanent than were ever excited by the contem^ 
plation of the most renowned lands, whose beauties have inspired 
the muse of the poet, and whose revolutions have occupied the 
page of the historian. Its hills ascend to no vast elevation, its 
rivers are comparatively diminutive, its vegetable productions 
exhibit no tropical profusion ; the mighty banyan tree, the stately 
palm, the fragrant spices, and the brilliant flowers of other regions 
are wanting ; here are no Alps, nor Andes, nor Himalayas, to 
lift their heads above the clouds, no volcanoes astonish by their 
eruptions, no auriferous streams cast their treasures on its shores, 
and no inestimable gems sparkle in its mines — ^but it exhibits a 
verdure never burnt up by the scorching beams of the summer's 
sun, nor destroyed by the iron influence of protracted frost ; it is 
variegated with every pleasing variety of aspect and of production; 
it presents the richest abundance combined with every essential 
character of softened beauty ; and, what is infinitely better, it is 
replete with moral health and physical vigour, and with anima. 
ting indications of freedom, of genius, of knowledge, of principle, 
and of religion. 

These observations are particularly applicable to the district 
whose history we have undertaken to describe. Nothing can be 
more diversified than its surface. Situated up^n the, sloping 
declivities of the mountain range, justly called by Dodsworth, the 
English Apennine, " because the rain water which there falleth^ 
sheddeth from sea to sea," it generally presents an undulating 
alternation of hill and valley, without any eminence which can 
deserve the name of a mountain, or any extent of level which can 
merit the appellation of a plain. Of romantic scenery, indeed, it 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

cannot boast; such scenery is only to be found wbere the mount, 
tains frown in rugged grandeur^ where the streams dash in 
cascades amidst precipitous rocks^ and where has been no extensive 
intrusion of the artifical creations of man, — ^yet in this district^ if 
there is little of the grand and the romantic, there is every pos- 
sible combination of the beautiful, the lively, and the pleasing. 
Its principal features are constituted by the three great vallies of 
the Wharf, the Aire, and the Calder, divided by irregular ridges 
gradually diminishing in elevation as they proceed towards the 
east, and themselves intersected by minor vallies, with their 
corresponding streams of incalculable value to agriculture and 
manufactures. The sides of these vallies are frequently beauti« 
fully fringed with extensive woods; their levels exhibit the most 
luxuriant fertility ; the eminences by which they are bounded, 
are moulded into the most graceful forms; they are every where 
enlivened with cheerful villas, the abodes of comfort, opulence, 
and intelligence ; and prospects are* occasionally unfolded, which 
cannot be exceeded in any part of the kingdom, either for their 
wonderful extent, the variety of objects they embrace, their associ- 
ation with events of historic importance, and the memorials they 
afford of tribes and of nations which have long since descended 
to the grave. 

The prospect from the summit of Otley Cheven, looking 
down into the valley of the Wharf — ^that from the vicinity of 
Harewood, looking towards Wetherby — that from the Pasture 
Hills near Armley, looking towards Kirkstall Abbey — that from 
Horsforth, looking towards Apperley Bridge — that from Temple 
Newsam, looking towards Castleford— that from Dewsbury Bank, 
looking towards Mirfield and Hopton — that from Robert Town, 
locking towards Kirklees Hall —that from Heath, looking down 
into the valley of the Calder — and many others of a similar 
description, combine all that is essential to the most beautiful land*, 
scapes, considerable rivers, picturesque elevations, waving woods, 
fields verdant in pasture or covered with corn, and numerous 
seats, many of them distinguished by imposing ms^itude and 
architectural magnificence, and placed in the centre of spaci... 
ous domains, upon which the arts of useful and ornamental 
agriculture have been exhausted. 

Perhaps there is no district in England which contains a 
greater number of extensive villages, filled with an industrious 
and generally speaking, a prosperous population. In these viL 
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lages^ indeed^ in tliie occupations of the people^ and in the appear, 
aiice of the coimtiy^ a rery great difference is observable. If a 
line be draDfn from Otlejr to Leeds, and from Leeds to Wakefield, 
it will be found, that to the west of the line, the population is 
generally manufiicturing, to the east it is generally agricultural 
— ^to the west is seen the dense smoke of innumerable manufac- 
tcMries, to the east the atmosphere is unpolluted by the disagreable 
contagion — ^to the west, with very few exceptions, the villages are 
unsightly, dirty, crowded, irregular, and occupied by inhabitants 
whose complexion and apparel denote the nature of the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged t^— to the east, the villages are 
perfectly rural, some of them are strikingly beautiful, and are 
happily distinguished by the total absence of those unpleasant 
nuisances, which obtrude themselves upon the observation in the 
others : — ^to the west, the land is generally occupied by persons 
who do not pursue Naming as an avocation, but regard it solely 
as a matter of convenience, and the greatest proportion of the 
land, especially in the neighbourhood of the towns, is occupied in 
small portions by the inhabitants, either for the use of their fami. 
lies, or in subordination to manufiBkcturing purposes ; but to the 
east, agriculture is assiduously and successfully pursued as a pro. 
fession, and though there are few farms which in other counties 
would be denominated large, there are many which have satis&c 
tory claims to comparative importance and extent. 

While it is acknowledged without hesitation, that the manu- 
Picturing portion of the district, is by no means desirable as a 
place of residence for those Who are altogether independent of 
trade and its associations, and while it is also confessed that the 
increase of its population and the extension of its commerce, have 
done much to impair the general effect and beauty of the scenery, 
yet it must be affirmed, that the affected refinement, or invincible 
prejudice, which recoils from the sight of a factory, sickens at 
the sound of a loom, and shudders at the concomitants of active 
trading industry, is equally odious^ disgraceful, and absurd. What 
would be the condition, nay, what would be the appearance, of this 
incalculably important district, if it were not for its manufactures, 
for the wealth they have created and diffused, the support they 
communicate to countless families, and the innumerable wants 
they constantly supply ? It is true, indeed, that if these manu- 
factures were all annihilated, or if they had never been cultivated, 
the sensitive feelings of the antiquary would not be horrified by 
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witnesi^og the mouldering remains of the ivy-covered abbey, 
placed in strange juxta-position with the edifices of commerce ; 
the tourist in search of the picturesque, would not be shocked by 
the unwelcome •intrusion of smoky .habitations into the previously 
secluded and solitary dell— the sound of the murmuring water, 
fall would not be heard in unison with the discordant '^ roar of- 
revolving wheels" — ^the finny tribes would not be banished from 
the rivers, by the '^ deleterious and poisonous ingredients," which 
are thrown into the stream — the animals of the chase would not 
be driven from the research of their human destroyers, into less 
populated and more propitious districts; and the ^Mmpressive 
desolation" of the moor.lands, would not be interrupted and abo- 
lished, by the most unromantic system of inclosure and cultivation. 
We feel but little sympathy in the distress and lamentations which 
are excited and expressed upon such topics as these. How much 
more interesting is the scene, when all the capabilities of nature 
and contrivances of art, are elicited by active and ever progressive 
ingenuity, where the material elements are seen reduced to the 
dominion and rendered conducive to the interests of man, where 
useful commodities are fabricated to supply the demands of the 
most distant regions of the globe, and where innumerable demon- 
strations are afibrded of the vigorous exercise of all the faculties 
of the human body and the human mind, and of the devotion of 
all the resources of every science to the momentous practical pur- 
poses of manufacturing perfection, of commercial greatness, and 
national opulence ! 

Since this subject will be fully discussed in a subsequent 
portion of this work, we only observe in this place, that had it 
not been for these unsightly manufactories and the system by 
which they have been produced and supported, had it not been 
for this trade so *' disagreeable" in its external 'appendages, had 
it not been for the creative industry of this vast population thus 
devoted to pursuits upon which a spurious, a sickly, and a con- 
temptible refinement affects t» look with disdain— those hills 
would be covered with the bramble or the heather, which now 
display their productive meadows and spread their golden corn- 
fields to the sun— instead of these abodes of comfort and opulence 
distributed over the scene, would be found an occasional cottage, 
beautiful it may be. in prospect and romantic in situation, but 
filled perhaps with rags, squalour, and pining poverty — and though 
the stream might flow on with undiscoloured waters, and between 
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undisfigured banks, it would re&ect do images of prosperity, and 
carry no burdens of commerce, of wealth, or of science to the 
ocean upon its waves. Manufactures may have defiled the 
appearance of the country, and changed the relative character bf 
the villages ; Hunslet is not to be compared with Harewood, nor 
Stanningley with Chapeltown; but these manufactures have trans- 
formed heaths, deserts, quagmires, bogs, and scenes of desolation 
into tracts of fertility and abundance, and they have increased the 
beauty, as well as the richness of the agricultural district, by 
stimulating, extending, and assisting the operations of those culti- 
vators of the soil, who would otherwise have found rio markets 
for their produce, and obtained no remuneration for their indus. 
try. In these observations we have exclusively confined ourselves 
to the manufactures of the district upon the appearance of the 
country, and here for the present we dismiss the topic. 

The air of the district is unquestionably salubrious ; except 
in the largest towns, and in some branches of manufactures, there 
is no reason to believe that the average of health and life has di- 
minished within the last hundred years; the vapours which 
emanate from the numerous steam engines have not produced 
those disastrous eflfects which have been frequently ascribed to 
their prevalence ; nor have the inhabitants been visited beyond 
those of the other provinces of the kingdom with the ravages of 
epidemic disease. The atmosphere of Leeds and perhaps of Brad, 
ford, from the number of 'factories and the abundance of coals, is 
never to be found in a state of natural purity,* and the same obser- 
vation applies to the air of some of the villages. But these are 

• Mr. Thackrah in his work on " The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, 
and Professions, and of Civic States and Habits of Living, on Health and 
Longevity, See." a work which iutitles the author to the appellation of a public 
benefactor, says upon this subject, " I should suppose the centre of this town 
(Leeds) to have an atmosphere as vitiated as that of the centre of London. — 
The state of the atmosphere affects in a greater or less degree all the inhabi- 
tants. — I should think that not ten per cent of the inhabitants of Leeds 
enjoy full health." At the same time he asserts, " The lungs, however, suffer 
much less from the air of towns than we should expect Bronchial affections, 
indeed, are common, but other acute diseases of the chest, as pleurisy and con- 
sumption of the lungs, are, I think, neither so frequent nor so severe as in the 
agricultural districts. Cases of consiunption also are not comparatively nu- 
merous, nor is their progress so rapid in smoky towns as in the purer air of 
the country and the mountains. I speak of the gctiercU atmosphere of towus^ 
&c.» p. 14, 15. 
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local circumstances which are accounted for by the operation of par. 
ticular causes^ and which by no means affect the general atmosphe- 
ric character of the district. There is a perceptible difference in 
its temperature. In the east^ where the Tallies expand into the 
the great level of the Ouse^ and the elevation of the ground 
gradually declines^ the temperature is considerably higher than 
in the west, where the cold blasts and the frequent tempestuous 
winds from the central chain of English mountains, keep the air 
in a state of almost incessant agitation, which is indubitally favour, 
able to its general salubrity and purity. 

Almost every description of soil is discoverable in this district, 
from deep strong clay and rich loam, to the poorest peat and the 
most unprofitable sand. While the vallies display exuberant 
fertility, while the high cultivation of the vicinity of the towns 
attests both the industry and the opulence of the inhabitants, 
and while extensive tracts of excellent farming land are found in 
other situations, a large proportion of the surface of the district 
would never have been inclosed, on account of its almost hopeless 
sterility, had it not been for the immense increase of the popu- 
lation, and the consequent demand for agricultural produce. If, 
however, this district cannot boast of fertility as its uniform 
characteristic, it contains the elements of inexhaustible wealth 
and of indefinite extension of manufacture, in the vast quantity 
of excellent coal, which is easily procured in almost all its terri- 
torial divisions, and without which, its other natural advantages 
would have been altogether inadequate to the progress of its 
commercial prosperity and the employment of its crowded inhabi- 
tants.* Besides the inestimable veins of coal, the district abounds 
with valuable stone, some adapted merely for the composition of 
roads, some for the slating and roofing of houses, some for the 
paving and flagging of streets, some for the more dignified pur- 
poses of useful and ornamental architecture, and some for the 

* See this subject discussed in Chapter IV. We purposely avoid a Geolo- 
gical Description of this district It is inconsistant with our object, and would 
necessarily occupy too much of our space. We may be permitted to observe, 
that such a description, the result of accurate scientific observation, and pub- 
lished as a separate work, is a great desideratum. It may be remarked that 
the Geological Descriptions of the West Riding which have recently been pub- 
lished, are for the most part copied from an excellent, though very brief 
original article upon the subject, printed eleven yean ago, in Baines's History, 
Directory, and Gazetteer of the County of York. 
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massy and colossal edifices^ intended to resist the effects of the 
weather and the influence of running water^ such as the towers 
and spires of churches^ the piers of bridges^ the sides of locks, 
and the walls of wharfs and docks. The Bramley Fall and the 
Park Spring stone in particular, has long possessed a high and 
a merited celebrity ; though easily worked when taken from the 
■quarry, it continually indurates by exposure to the air, and be- 
comes almost incorrodible by time ; and immense quantities of it 
are conveyed down the river Aire, to be exported to London 
and the most distant provinces of the kingdom. 

It is unnecessary, and would be preposterous, to specify the 
productions of the district to its own inhabitants, or to describe 
its agricultural system to those who are actively engaged in 
carrying it on. In the manufacturing portion, but little atten.. 
tion is paid to scientific agriculture, but in the other part of 
the district every improvement in the mode of cultivating the 
soil is adopted and pursued which ingenuity can invent, or 
industry accomplish, or capital apply. A greater quantity of 
wheat than of any other grain is raised, oats are cultivated to a 
very considerable extent, barley is less frequently grown, and 
rye is not often seen. Peas and beans are not produced in any 
large quantities, but the turnip husbandry generaUy prevails, 
although, according to the testimony of those who are versed in 
the subject, the cultivation of that valuable root is not commonly 
attended to with the care which is devoted to it in some other 
parts of the kingdom. Clover is sown much less in this district 
than in any other part of the county. The flax, the rape, the 
woad, and the teazles of the east, and the liquorice and other 
peculiar vegetation of the south, are not comprehended in the 
productions of the district. In the woods and the hedgerows, a 
valuable supply of oak and ash timber is afforded ; but planting, 
on account of the distant period at which remuneration is 
obtained, is neither frequently adopted nor systematically pur- 
sued, upon an extensive scale. Few peculiarities are observable 
in the animals of this division of Yorkshire. The horses, of which 
scarcely any are bred for sale, are smaller than those of the North 
and £ast Ridings, but they are hardy, active, spirited and capa. 
ble of enduring great fatigue ; the homed cattle have no distinctive 
characteristics, the wants of the inhabitants are supplied in a 
great measure from the herds and droves of Craven and the north; 
and no observations are demanded by the breed of sheep, though 
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great attention lias been occasionally devoted to the improvement 
of their race both for slaughter and for wool. The animals of 
the chace, though driven from the vicinity of the crowded towns 
and populous villages^ are still numerous in the comparatively 
solitary agricultural division of the district^ and especially so in 
some #f the preserved and well wooded domains environing tlft 
houses of the nobility and gentry. It is a curious fact that the 
wild animals of the forest were not extinct in this district until 
a period long posterior to what is generally supposed ; satisfactory 
proofs have been discovered of their existence at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century; it is stated that the last of the 
destructive and formidable race of wild boars in this vicinity was 
killed in a hunt by John of Gaunt^ the Duke of Lancaster^ and 
one of the sons of Edward III. A public house recently built 
on the new road from Leeds to Pontefract, and on the hill above 
Oulton, called John o* Gaunt Inn, preserves the memorial of th6 
transaction. 

We now hasten to describe the rivers of the district ; and since 
their numerous tributaries will be pointed out in their respective 
localities in subsequent portions of these volumes, we confine our 
attention in this introduction to the three principal streams. On 
its northern front, our district is touched by the Wharf, which 
rises in the hills above Oughtershaw; runs by Deepdale, 
Buckden, Starbottom, Kettlewell, Conistone, Bumsall, Harden 
Tower, Bolton Abbey, Ilkley, Otley, Harewood, Wetherby, Tad- 
caster, and joins the Ouse from York at Nun Appleton. Con- 
cerning the derivation of thfe name, and the character of the 
stream, it will be sufficient to quote the description of old Camden. 
" If any one should be disposed to think its name strained from 
Guer, which signifies in British Rapid, he will find support in 
the stream itself, which rushes along with great rapidity and rage, 
dashing against innumerable niunbers of stones, which it bears 
before it to the astonishment of beholders, especially when swollen 
by winter rains. In summer too it is very dangerous, as I found 
to my cost in my first tour to these parts."* This derivation 
of the name is confirmed by the mode in which it was anciently 
spelt, for we find it vrritten not only as Wharf, but Gwarfe.t 
This river was venerated as a divinity by the Romans, no doubt 
in accommodation to a well known practice among the ancient 

* Camden, iii. 6. 
f Harrison^s Description of Britain ap. HoUinshed. 
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Britons^ a large altar haring been fouDd on its banks dedicajt^ hj 
a Roman officer to Verb^ia, the goddess nymph of the torrent.* 
' The Aire, or Are, which pervades the centre of the di6trict> 
rises in Jiffalham Core, about five miles and a half north east of 
Settle ; it takes the name of Aire a little below Malham^ at the 
junction of Malham Tarn water and Oordale Beck ; it Adws 
by Gargrave and passes to Skipton, proeeeds by Keighley and 
Bingley to Leeds, forms a junction with the CaJder at Castleford, 
runs by Ferrybridge, Knottingley, Snaith, and Rawcliffe, and 
joins the Ouse below Armin, three miles south west of Howden. 
We extract the following account of this river, and of the deriva. 
tion of its name, from the writings of the great antiquary just 
quoted.^ ^' The Aire, rising at the bottom of Pennigent Hill, 
which lifts its head high among the western hiUs, sports imme. 
diately in so many meanders, as if it were doubtful whether to 
proceed directly back to its source, or forward to the sea, so that 
I crossed it seven times in half an hour in a straight line. It is 
calm and gentle, and glides along as if it hardly moved at all, 
from whence I imagine that it had its name, for we have already 
observed that the Britons call a slow and gentle stream Ara, 
whence tiie appellation of that slow river Arar in France had its 
origin." Spencer, in his well known distich^ has alluded to the 
characteristics of both these rivers among others. 

Stall Are, swift Wherfe, with Oze the most of mighty 
High Swale, unquiet Nidd, and troublous Skell. 

The Calder rises on the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire,, 
between Whalley and Todmorden, flows by the latter place, pro. 
ceeds to Hebden Bridge, Sowerby Bridge, Elland, Brighouse, 
Dewsbury, and Wakefield, and falls into the Aire at Castleford. 
The name Calder is either derived from the British Calai-dwr, a 
reedy water, or from another British term, Coldwr, a narrow 
water.J 

The vast system of internal navigation to which the Aire and 
Calder, more particularly, are rendered subservient, will be 
described at length in the fourth chapter of the present work. 

It will be seen by a reference to our plan, that our introduction 
must necessarily be confined within far narrower limits than are 
usual in works of a similar character and of corresponding 
magnitude. The distinctive characteristics and peculiar dialect 

* Hist Manchest i. 193, f Gough's Camd. iii 5. J Hist Whall. i. 9. 
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of theinhaUtanto*— the comp^ratiTe population and tbe general 
and local statistica of the distiict^«>ihe prices whidb. oommoditiea 
bare bom at different perioda, and the ratio in which they hare 
been produced and Gonsumed— the relative condition of the 
operative^ the mercantile^ and the influential daasea of the com^ 
munlly-the wonderful gystem of m«nufectu«8 and commerce, 
with the innumerable institutions which it has originated^ and its 
multiform bearings upon social happiness^ morals^ and religion***- 
all these^ and many other interesting and truly momentous 
subjects^ instead of being briefly, and> in point of fiict, rather 
incidentally than directly considered in an introduction, will be 
discussed, as far as our prescribed space will allow, in the body of 
the work, together with those other topics which have been almost; 
universally, but certainly improperly, regarded as the exclusive 
matters of topographical investigation. 

The range of our work includes the principal part of the 
Wapentake of Skyrack, a large proportion of that of Agbrigg and 
Morley, and part of those of Osgoldcross and Barkstone Ash. 
The district comprises the parish of Leeds ; the parish of €al- 
verley ; part of the parishes of Bradford, Guiseley, Otley, and 
Harewood ; the parish of Addle ; the parish of Bardaey ; part of 
the parish of CoUingham ; the parish of Berwick in Elmete ; the 
parish of Whitkirk ; part of the parishes of Kippax, Swillington^ 
Castleford, and Methley ; the parish of Roth well ; the parish of 
Batley; the parish of Birstall; and part of the parishes of 
Wakefield, Dewsbury, and Sandal Magna. 

The field is extensive —the materials are ample ^ the historic 
incidents are numerous— but the responsibUity of the writer is 
great, said his undertaking is arduous. It is his intention first to 
give the General History of the district from the earliest period 
to the present times, and then to present the domestic history of 
each of the subordinate divisions, commencing with the parish of 
Leeds, then that of Calverley, then proceeding to each of the other 
places in regular order. The Ecclesiastical History of the 
district will then demand attention ; and under thb head it is 
the author's intention not to write as though the date of tomb- 
stones and the inscriptions of sepulchres were the principal 
objects of attention, but to pourtray remarkable characters, and 
to record distinguishing events, which have exercised a decisive 
influence upon piety and morality. In the Literary History, an 
immense variety of topics, of institutions, and of characters will 
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demand^ and it is confidently asserted will repay^ investigation. 
Upon the Commercial History^ however, the deepest attention 
and the most assiduous labour will be bestowed. The manure- 
turing system of the district is its most prominent feature, its 
most remarkable characteristic ; and to compose its history without 
especially directing to this particular the mind of the reader and 
the diligence of the author, would be the extreme of culpable 
negligence and absurdity. The History of Charities, Accounts of 
Distinguished Families, Descriptions of the principal Domestic 
Edifices, Miscellaneous Anecdotes, and Statistic Representations 
will follow, and the work will be closed by observations on the 
Present State of the District, and the Public Spirit, the Dialect^ 
and the Character of its Inhabitants. 



BOOK ^.-CIVIL HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I.— GENERAL HISTORY. 



§ 1. British and Roman History. 

THB BBIT0N8. 

Of the forty nations who inhabited Britain at the time of the 
Roman invasion, the most numerous and powerful was that of the 
Brigantes, whose possessions were bounded by the Tyne on 
the north and the Humber on the south, and who may therefore 
be regarded as the aboriginal population of the districts The 
Srigantes were far more barbarous than the southern Britons. 
The latter, indeed, were a perfectly different race, the descendants 
of the Goths, who, at a period long anterior to th& Christian era, 
had obtained possession of the northern coasts of Gktul, where 
they received the name of Belgse, and who soon occupied the 
southern counties of Britain, and drove the native inhabitants 
into the interior regions. By their intercourse with the strangers 
who resorted to their shores for the purpose of obtaining Tin, then 
the most important article of British commerce, they had been 
induced to adopt some foreign habits, and were furnished with 
some foreign commodities. Their habitations resembled those of 
the G^uls, they were decently and comfortably clothed in garments 
of their own manufacture, their assiduity and comparative skill 
in agriculture enabled them to raise a larger quantity of com than 
they required for their own necessities, and they were accustomed 
to preserve the superfluity in rude caverns or granaries which 
they either discovered or constructed in the rocks. But the 
interior and the northern tribes had made no such approaches to 
civilization. To agriculture and manufactures they were totsd 
strangers, their wealth consisted in their flocks and herds, milk and 
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flesh were the principal articles of their food^ and in their rude 
vestments of skins they defied tJie inclemencies of the weather. 

To the character and habits of these primordial inhabitants of 
the district^ various testimonies have been recorded by ancient 
historians. These writers have described their indomitable 
ferocity and intrepid bravery in battle — their hardy patience in 
the endurance of hunger^ cold^ and fatigue — ^their abject supersti- 
tion, '^ worshipping " says Gildas, '^ diabolical monsters worse than 
those of Egypt;, some of which, of most deformed appearance, are 
still to be seen, accompanied with every circumstance of their 
original horror" — ^their custom of tattooing their skin with the 
figures of animals-— their skill in horsemanship, and their use of 
chariots in their contests, like the ancient heroes of the Trojan 
war — and their savage mode of life in their vast and inaccessible 
forests, which then covered almost the whole of the country. It 
appears that in distant times they were governed by kings, but 
that at the period of the invasion, they were so distracted by the 
conflicting parties and interests of difllbrent chiefs, that their total 
want of unanimity and their bloody intestme feuds, rendered 
them an easy prey to Roman discipline and power. 

It is contended that Leeds, in the time of the ancient BritonSj 
was a place of considerable eminence and importance ; that in fiict 
it was one of the twenty eight cities mentioned by Nennius, which 
had their origin from the Britons, and only their improvement 
from the Romans.^ That Leeds was the Caer Loid Coit, or cit^ 
in the mood, of Nennius, seems more than probable. But what 
were called British cities were undeserving of the pompous name. 
''The towns of the Britons," says Csesar, "were inaccessible woods, 
fortified by ditches and ramparts ;" thus " forests served them for 
cities ; they cut down a number of trees to inclose a large circle. 
Within which they erected huts and stalls for their cattle, which 
were not designed for continued use."t No great accession of 
dignity then can accrue to Leeds, even were it demonstrated to 
have been a British city. It consisted only of a rude fortification 
of earth and trees, to preserve the herds from the destructive 
ravages of predatory animals, and its savage human inmates from 

* Nennius, ui ancient British Historian, was Abbot of Bangor, and, from 
his works, must have flourished in the ninth centaiy. His remaining work here 
aUuded to, is entitled Historia Britpnum, or Eulogium Britannis, printed in 
Gale's Hist Brit Script Oxon 1691. See Thoresby's Djicat Lcod. Pref. ix. 

t <^««. Bell GaU. v. M Strab. iV. 
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the sudden assaults of their feUow barbarians ; it might in a few 
hours be OTertumed by the tempest, or consumed by the flames; in 
a few years its traces would totally disappear, and its site would 
remain without any thing to distioguish it from the surrounding 
wilds of the interminable ferest. 

No memorials of the ancient British inhabitants now remain 
in this part of the country, with the exception of a few names ^ 
places and rivers. On the hill in the vicinity of Horsforth and 
Rawden, which still retains its British appellation of Billinge, was 
found fifty one years since, a Torqu^ or British chain of pure 
gold, '^ perfectly plain, and consisting of two rods not quite cylin- 
drical, but growing thicker towards the extremities, and twisted 
together."^ Its intrinsic value was eighteen pounds sterling, and 
it was claimed by the lord of the man(»r. This relic may be 
regarded as one among the many proofe which might be adduced 
to shew, that the primeval inhabitants of this district, with all their 
barbarism, were not destitute of some degree of mechanical art. 
But their mode of working metals was most probably introduced 
only about the time of the Roman invasion, and the enthusiasm 
of antiquarianism itself can scarcely ascribe to an earlier period, 
the existence of golden ornaments, and silver or brazen coins.t 

THE ROMANS. 

More than a century elapsed from the first invasion of Britain 
by the Romans, before the final subjugation of the Brigantes was 
2K;hieved. The intrepid though desultory valour of the Britons, 
and the civil wars which agitated the empire, retarded the progress 
of the conquerors ; and it was not until the reign of Vespasian^ 
^hat the country to the north of the Humber was reduced under 
their dominion. To the desperate resistance and invincible 
bravery of the Brigantes in their contest with the Romans, various 
interesting testimonies may be adduced. In the reign of Domi. 
tian they interrupted the pro-praetor Ostoriusin the full career of 
victory; in the dirge sung at the funeral procession of the 
Emperor Claudius, " the azure armed Brigantes" were deemed 
worthy of distinct mention ; and the pen of Tacitus has magnified 
the glory of their subduction.J Petilius Cerealis was the military a. D. 75. 

* Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p 211, 212. 

f Whit Hist of Manchester, b. i, c. ix, § L 

J Tacit Vit Agric. c. xviii. Camden*s Brit Introd. p. 4a 
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commander who reduced tbe Brigantes to the oonditioD of subjects^ 
and tlie imperial authority was completely established among the 
valiant barbarians by the power and policy of Agricola. A com- 
plete change was rapidly effected in the manners and character of 
the vanquished people. The language^ the customs^ and the 
civilization of Rome were speedily introduced and adopted ; the 
independent spirit of the nation evaporated and disappeared ; and 
England became a valuable^ a subimissivej and a peaceable province 
of the empire. This astonishing revolution has been described in 
the following terms by the greatest of Roman historians. '^ They 
who a little while before^ disdained the language^ now affected 
the eloquence of Rome ; this produced an esteem for our dressj 
and the toga came into general use ; by degrees they adopted our 
vicious indulgences^ porticoes^ baths^ and splendid tables — ^this 
among those uninformed people was called cultivation^ whereas in 
fact it was only an appendage of slaTery."* 

The condition of the conquered Brigantes and of the Britons 
in general^ under the despotism of the Romans^ was at first 
extremely calamitous and deplorable. '^ The yoke/' says Camden^ 
in the quaint but expressive language of his age^ " was first imposed 
upon Britain by garrisons^ who always kept the inhabitants in 
awe^ levying taxes and tributes on their estates^ for the public 
sale of which they were forced to have publicans^ i. e. harpies and 
leeches who sucked their blood — and they raised contributions 
even in the names of the dead. Nor were they (the Britons) 
allowed the exercise of their own laws^ but magistrates were sent 
over from Rome to administer justice by commission and with 
severity. The praetor held a yearly court, and determined greater 
causes, promulgating his haughty decisions from a lofty tribunal, 
surrounded with lictors, threatening the people's backs with rods 
and their necks with axes, and every year compelling them to 
receive a new master. Not contented with this, they (the 
Romans) fomented quarrels among them, and showed peculiar ' 
indulgence to some, to make them their instruments to enslave 
others.t 

The Roman government in Britain was vested in a Pk*ietor, 
who possessed the whole administrative, judicial, and military 
power ; a Qusestor, or Procurator, arranged the affairs of revenue 
and taxation ; and a numerous army of legionaries and auxiliaries 

* Tacit ab. sup. f Cough's Camden, 1, xlvi. 
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lieeared the obedience of the peo|»lei imd jHPOtected the country 
from foreign iny^ion. Of the provinces into which Boman Brttun 
vas divided^ Maxima Ciesariensis was the name imposed u^n that 
included between the Mersey and the Homber on the soath, and 
the Tyne and the Edenron the norths and the eastern and westerii 
seas. Of this province^ therefore^ our district formed a part In- 
the reign of ConstantKne, both the form of goTemment and the* 
territorial divisions were changed* Britain was j^aoed under the 
jurisdiction of the Prefect of Gaul ; his deputy resided at York>» 
and was called the Vicar of Britain; his subordinates were the^ 
Consulars of Valentia and Maxin^a, and the Presidents of Flavia-^ 
Britannia Prima^ and the Britannia Seeunda. The supcfrin-; 
tendence of the army was committed to three Dukes; the .first 
commanded from the ^ n(H*them frontier to the Humber; th< 
second, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore, had the com- 
mand of the troops on the coast from the Humber to Land's 
End ;■ and the third ccnnmanded the other garrisons in the inte-* 
ricHT. The Roman Towns or Posts were divided into four dasees^ 
^•^the CohnieSy the habitations of the veteranaf who were 
rewarded with the lands of the conquered nations; of these 
there were nine in Britain, but not one of them was seated in 
Yorkshire— the Municipia, were the next in importance ; their 
inhabitants possessed the title of Roman citizens, and exercised 
the ]Hdvil^e of enacting their own laws and choosing their own 
magistn^es; of these there were only two in the whole island> at 
Verulam and York. The Latian Cities were the third in order,, 
and their inhabitants had the right of choosing their annual 
magistrates, who on their resignation of their office claimed and- 
enjoyed the freedom of Rome ; ten towns possesed this dignity, of 
which Carabodunum, or Slack near Huddersfield, was <^e only 
one in the West Riding ^ this county. The last were the- 
Stipendiary Towns, whose inhabitants, unlike those of the former, 
were not exempt from the payment of the imperial tribute, and 
whidi therefore ranked the lowest in dignity. Of the latter 
there were several in Yorkshire. 

Although the History of the district nowutider review, has no 
connexion with the most stupendous monuments of Roman policy 
atnd industry, the mighty fortifications or wsJls which were erected' 
on the frontiers of the province and stretched from sea to sea, to 
defend the more fertile districts of the south from the desolating, 
incursions of the fierce and ^lecessitous savages of Caledonia, it- 
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yet inTolTM a reference to a great number of interesting cini 
and military remains, which must now be rapidly described ta 
the reader. 

The RoKAN Roads first claim attention. From the Golden 
Pilkr which stood in the Forum of Rome, on which were inscribed 
the distances of the great cities of Italy and the empire, and which 
from these two circumstances was denominated MiUiatium Atu 
reum, the Roman roads proceeded to the most distant frontiers 
of the vast dominions of the Ceesars, '^ intersecting the immenuty 
of their empire, from the borders of Persia to the Orcades, from 
the Tanais to the Nile, and opening a 6*00 communication through 
all the regions of the dvilized world."* Four of these grei^ 
raids traversed Britain, Watling-street, Hermen-street, the 
¥o6ae'y and Icknild-street.t Besides these main roads, there 
were a great many vicinal branches, and others which crossed 
llie principal ways at nearly right angles. The cross roads were 
media of communication between the grand ways, and their line. 
ins generally made as short as possible to save both trouble and 
expense. The construction of the vicinal branches and crosa- 
roads, was neither so strong nor so durable, so efiective nor so 
magnificent, as that of the great Vie Strate, and for this reason 
they have been generally ruined and lost.| 

The Roman roads through the district within ten miles of 
Leeds, which can still occasionally be traced with considerate > 
accuracy were, 1. the road from Danum (Doncaster) through 
what is called Pontefract Park, to Legeolium, or Lagedum (Gas- 
tieford) to Calcaria (Tadcaster) and thence to Eboracum (York). 
2. The road from Calcaria, through Cambodunum (Slack) to 
Mancimium (Manchester), traversed the centre of Leeds in a line> 
a little to the east of Briggate, and its line is traceable in the 
neighbourhood of Morley and Gildersome. The road from Galea-, 
ria to Mancunium, after Gambodununi was abandoned, paissed^ as. 
we shall presently see, through Gleckheaton, where the remaina 
of a Roman town have been discovered. 3. A road from Castle*. 

* Eustace's Class. Tour, ii, 182L 

f According to Horselej, Watling-street proceeded from Richborongh, in 
Kent^ through London to Chester, thence to York and thence to Carlisle. 

Hennen-street, from London to IJncoln and Wintringham the Fosse, 

froni Bath to Lincoln — and Icknild-street from Caister in Norfolk, through 
Colchester, to London.— Horseley's Britannia Romana, p. 317. 

* ■' J Honelej ubi supra. 
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lofd, ran through Addk or Add, towurds OiicMw (Ilkby.) Of 
these roads the first was undoubtedly obeof the Viae Stratae, and 
is supposed hy some to have been a continuation of Hemien«> 
street;* the second may have been Wading^-street initslinf 
from Chester York; and the thirds though ma^ely a vicinal way, 
must, from the character of the settlements it united, have beoi 
of considerable impmrtance^t . That theseiines of road should stiH 
be traceable after the L^^ of more than fourteen centuries, is by 
no means wonderful, when we consider the consummate skill with 
which they were constructed, and the durability of the materials of 
which tiiey were composed. Generally raised to a oonsideraUe 
eleTation above the adjacent ground, they were not strictly spealu 
ing ^yed, but AuggdA, and were often composed of vast blocks 
of stone, neither hewn nor shaped by art, but fitted together in 
their original form. When hewn stones were used, they.wevs 
out into masses of two, of three, or more feet square, and were 
placed together without any cement, yet so cbsely connected, as 
to appear rather a continued rock than an artificial combinatioa^ 
and to hare resisted both the influence of time and the friction of 
the enormous loads which have passed over them, in a manner 
altogether inconceivaUe.^ 

Among the Roman Stationb§ in tibis district the most in^H»u 
tant was undoubtedly Lbgbolivm or Lagecium, whi^ occupied 
the site of the modern Gastlefwd. Of this place Ldand says, 
''one shewed me there a garth by the church yard, where many> 
strange things of foundation have been found, and he said that 
there had been a castle, but it was rather some manor place."|| It 
was in the direct line of march from Calcaria to Mancunium; 
and from this central station the Roman soldiers proceeded to 
occupy the country between the Aire and the Wharf. Hie 

« The lesrned Stokelejr ezpngdy oaDs this road the Hennen-street. Iter 
Boreal p. 76. 

f The word Street as indicative of a Roman Road (from Stratum) is still 
in use in this district The Street near Morlej, GilderBome-streety and Street- 
-lane and Street-honses on the moors near ShadwelL 

X Eustace ii, 182. Thoresby's Ducat. 159. Horselej ubi supra. 

$ The peculiar situation of all the Roman stations in this district deserves 
observation; they were all placed on the southern slope of a hill or bank. 
This observation applies only to their regular stations. Of their eattra tetHva^ 
or sunuiier camps, few traces oan be discovered. 

II Leland i, 46. Oough's Cam. iii, 46. - 
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place wbem thef jRomaD fort stood is a little above the waterMIy 
and the stones are still left, though the miUdaia lays them too4sep 
Ainder the water for diatinct-obsenratioii. . Fram the fort ^be road 
passed vup the liank on the east side of the chnrch, and forward im 
A jdght line throng the field. A fidd south ^ the dburch was 
iong called- the Castle Gkirth> and was indubitably part of the 
site of the town or city, the Castnim having been stationed on 
the ground. Jiow occupied by the church, whidi was probaUy 
in .part built out of its ruins. The line of the ditch that sur- 
rounded it (^ still be traced. The position of this station at the 
eonftoence of the Aire and Calder was equally ooorenient and 
commanding; the Itauriant fertility of the beauii^ ooantry 
surrounding it, insured a plentiful suj^ly of provisions ; .and there 
is every reason to believe, that the settlement was distingui^ed 
by escteat, population, and magnificence. It is remarked by Dr. 
Whitaker* as a curious circumstance, that while immense num- 
bers of Roman coins have been found at this place, not "e. single 
altar nor even a sepulchral inscription has been discovered."t 

Proceeding northwest from Castleford, we discern the traces 
of the Roman Road from Legeolium to Olicana, on the moor neai; 
Whitchurch; a little further on, the name of StreetJane, and 
the indications of the ground, point out. the same Via Vidbalis ; 
at Hawcastor Rig near Chapeltown, a Gastrum is dencKted by 
the name c^ place ; and the Tunnel Sbaw Hill, a remarkaUe 
eminence overlooking a considerable tract oi country, was justly 
amduded by Thoreshy to have been a station for the Roman: 
£Kploratores, or Specnlatores4 At Addle innumerable indica^ 
tions of a Roman station, probably connecting Legeolium wiUi 
Olicana, have been found. The Gastrum of this place, called in: 
the Doomsday Survey § Burgduru, and probaUy, if not certainly 
in Roman times Burgodunum, was on the hill north of Addle ; 
and when the neigbouring common was thrown into cultivation, 
and the ground was consequently turned up, numerous and in. 
controvertible traces of a town were perceived on the east side of 

* Whltaker Loidis and Elmete p. 36% 
f Of ^e Jloxnaji altars, coins, ^. which have been found in this district, 
we give no specific description. Such a description would interest only the 
antaquajy, and would be useless and tedious to the general reader. We have 
indeed no room for such a description. 

J Ducat p. 138. 
§ Doomsday Book by Bawdwen, 85, Antiq. in Ducat. 106, Camden^' 
Brit by Gongh, iii, 44. 
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4he Castront. The ramnns (>f the towB were firat ditfcevered hf 
a hrm^f who f<Huid his progress in pionghiiig retarded by nasses 
of stone, which |iiOTed upon examiQation to have been die fovob- 
dation of houses ; the line of a street was soon distinctly traoad, 
flod numet'ocis vestiges of other streets and buildings ha^e since 
Jbeen disdosed. From the abundant fragments of statues^ piUars, 
Aited glass, and inscriptions, hum the three altar% the qumms 
and other antique articles, which were subsequently obtained from 
the ruins, this place must at one time have been very extensive 
and must have possessed considerable consequence. A cqrious 
fiiOt is recorded by Thoresby concerning one of these remnants of 
antiquity, which strikingly displays the prevalence of abject 
Sfuperstition 4unor g the inhabitants (d this part of the country, so 
late as the close of die seventeenth century* " There was dug 
up in stone," in lively style that excellent writer, relates, '^ tlie 
lull proportion of a Roman officer, with a lar^ inscription, bodi 
of which perished by the wiM'se than brutish ignorance and covets 
ousness of the labourers, who in a superstitious conceit, bound 
wythys or wreaths of straw about the poor knight, and burnt him 
in hopes of finding (I know not by what magical apparition in the 
smoke) some hid treasure, and after, in anger at their disappoint, 
ment, broke him in pieces; of which only the head is now remain, 
ing."* It has been supposed by the style of some of the inscrqi.^ 
tions, that this town or dty flourished in the age of the Emperor 
Severus. 

That there was a Roman station at Lbsus, on the road from 
Galcaria to Cambodunum, is unquestionable. On Wallflat near 
Quarry Hill, a name in its derivation certainly referring to a 
Raaian fortification,t the outline of a Castrum was formerly dis. 
lanctly observable, but every trace of it is now completely oblite. 
rated by the great alterations which have been made in the 
appearance of the ground, and the numerous buildings which have 
been erected on its site. The fiict that I/eeds was a lUmiaB settle 
mctit, has been confirmed by other circumstances. In 1745, 
between Wallflat and the principdr street of the town, a Roman, 
urn was found containing a British celt ; and in digging a cellar, 

* Ducat 159. 
f The Roman word Valliiin is retained in this name Wallflat The Latins 
formerly pronounced the consonant V as W. And the Saxon adjunct, hy its' 
signification, refers to a plot of ground devoted to the purposes <?f war. 
Ducat 104. 
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in what a few years aga was called the Bade of the Shambles, now 
a part of Briggate^ an ancient payement strongly cemented wHs 
discovered. The conjecture of the learned continnator of Thore8by> 
that there was a Roman Trajectus nearly on the site of the pre« 
sent bridge at Leeds,* has, since the publication of his valualdi 
work, been proved to be well founded. As some workmen in con* 
structing a new basin or dock, were excavating a plot of grodnd 
in Dock-street, on the banks of tiie Aire, and at some distance east« 
wards of the bridge, they not only discovered appearances which in* 
tluced the conclusion that the course of the river was formerly a 
little to the south of its present bed, but they found part of a 
Roman ford, composed of a substance known only to that people^ 
Ivonderfully hard and compact, and calculated to resist the destrud 
ti ve action of water for a long series of ages. Further observations 
demonstrated that this ford crossed the river pretty newly in a 
line with the east comer of the new com warehouses belonging to 
the Aire and Calder Company, and from thence the road probably 
proceeded to the south, in a right line by the front of the theatre, 
and the palisading of Salem Chapel.t 

The ruins of a Roman town were detected some years since 
at Cleckheaton ; these remains, though of a character soffl'- 
dently dedsive, do not merit a specific description in this brief 
record ; the town itself may be safely considered a» one of the 
stations on the great road from Calcaria to Mancuniimi. 

At Lingwell Gate, near Wakefield, it seems highly probable 
fiiat the Romans had a mint for the casting of the coin required by 
\^l^* the payment of the soldiers. Twelve years ago a great number of 
clay moulds were turned up by a ploughman, in which the coin had 
been cast, and four cnidbles in which the metal had been melted. 
Similar antiquities have occasionally been found on the same site' 
during the space of a hundred years. The most important remains 
in this vidnity have, however, been discovered at a place called 
Wakefield Outwood, in the township of Stanley. In 1832 a piece 
of Roman pottery was disdosed in digging up a field, filled with 
an immense quantity of copper coins of Constantino the Great, of 

* Loidis and Elmete p. 88. 

f At the same time were found three large oak treefl^ decayed and as black 
as charcoal, and one quite sound at the heart. The men found also evident 
traces of a goit, and large quantities of piles or stakes were discovered on each 
side of the course of the water, inducing the opinion stated in the text that 
the river formerly flowed in this direction. 
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Ids fions CSoDitanSy Constantius, and Crispus^ and of Lidiiius and 
Maxentius. This dicomstaDce^ combined with the fincts^ that 
scattmd coins have often heen found at the same spot, and that a 
sunken military load has been discovered in the neighbourhood^ 
appear decisive in proving that a considerable Roman station^ 
perhi^ coBMflcting Danum with Cambodunum, formerly existed 
at this place* 

The traces of Roman Roads, and the remains of Roman cities 
with which this district has been thus demonstrated to abound^ 
are by no means to be solely considered as the objects of antiqua.* 
nan curiosi^ and interest, but as indications of the general 
character and manners of the wonderful people by whom those 
roads were constructed, and those cities were reared. They* fur- 
nish impressive memorials of the ruthless ambition and territorial 
cupidity of the Romans, in conquering the countriels whose inhabi- 
tants had sufficient patriotism and courage to resist their unprin^^ 
dj^ed encroachments ; they testify to Roman obstinacy in retaining^ 
and to R<Mnan policy in ccdonizing, the regions which Roman valour 
had acquired — and they shew that the Romans, in whatever cir*. 
cumstances placed, and in whatever provinces settled, never lost 
tiieir military character, never abandoned their military habits, and 
maintained, as they had estaUished, their government, atldie point 
of the sword. What were these towns and stations of which we> 
have been writing, but so many colonies oi soldiers, and fortified- 
posts, the strong holds of military despotism ? And for what pur« ^ 
pose did they construct these magnificent roads, whose shattered ■ 
fragments still excite the astonishment of the observer, but to pro^. 
vide facilities for military communication, and to enable ibeir mer- 
cenary legionaries to rivet the fetters of slavery, to stifle opposition 
to their will, and to crush rebellion in its bud? A celebrated 
writer. and a profound admirer of the character and policy of the 
Romans, has exclaimed on adverting to their works and roads— 
'f These are monuments which no other nation has left behindr-** 
monuments not of taste and art only, but of wisdom and braevo. 
lence, which claim not merely our a^iiation but our gratitude, 
and rank their authors among the best benefactors of mankind."* 
We add in contradiction to these splendid assertions, that as hr 
as Britain is concerned, they are monuments of injustice, of 
tyranny, and of cruelty. At what expense, and by what agency 
were these works accomplished in our district, whose mouldering - 

* Bustace^s Class. Tour. iii. 164 
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sead grass groim iKmaiiis condoct . tjie •imagination tosoenes ami to' 
nattonsloiig since passed away ? Let Tacitus answer the questdoiu 
That historian declares/ that *^ the Britons complained that the' 
Bomans wore out their bodies and hands in fcniifying woods a^d- 
ipardies;, acoon^anying their blows with insults." The fact is/ 
that whatever the ^perstracture may haye.been^ the foundation* 
of Roman power in Britain were " cemented with teqfs and with, 
blood;" the wretched natires were made the instruments of 
greeting their own dungeon in the dwelling place of their masters > 
and many a victim was sacrificed^ and many a generation wa9i 
destroyed^ before despotism had finished its sanguinary woric, 9sA 
power had completed what tyranny had begun. 

It further appears by the fragments which have been discovered 
in this district, that the RomanB incorporated into their mythology 
the deities of the ancient Brigantes, as though there were still 
some empty niches in their Pantheon^ and as though even at thia 
advanced period of their history, they had not idols enou^ of their 
own. One of their altars^ obtained near Addle^ has been ascribed 
,to Brigantia, and the tutelar deity or deities of the same British 
people, have been found commemorated in other remains. Perhi^ 
in this 6ase, policy combined with superstition. The Romap&< 
might hsLV^e been desirous of conciliating the idolatrous prejudices, 
of the nations they subdued, and thus of buttressing. the fabric of 
their despotism. In this instance, their conduct resembled that 
of some of the papal propogandists in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who endeavoured to obtain the suffrages of their heathen 
auditors in favour of what they were pleased to designate 
Christianity, by the incorporation of some of the popular super^ 
stitions with the theological and ritual system which they advocated -. 
and proclaimed. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the probable conditioar of 
this district under the Bomans. Whatever may have been th^ 
tyranny and injustice of their proceedings to the aboriginal inha^ 
bitants immediately after the conquest of the island, it is certain 
that they endeavoured by all possible means to increase the pro^ 
dnctiveness of the province, and to render it a most valuable 
integral part of their empire.t From the numerous remains tj£ 

* Tadt Vit Agric. c. 19. 

f The endeavours of the Romans to accomplish this object were Crowned 
with SLguaL snooeis. One of their orators in a panegyi;ic addressed to Con^ 
stantius, thus apostrophizes Britain. ^' O fortunate Britain ! . . . .Nature justlj 
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Itonanfmrnsand Rdmsn rosds which this difltriet GOiitaiii»^ it 
may be reasonal^jr Gonclufbed that its pojmhittoii must have been 
very considerable j it m> d<mbt participated in the general pros- 
pertt^r of the island freita the age of Sevems to that of Julian 
the Apostate; that the natural. re^oiiro^s of the country were 
cidP6fQilly cuhiTated^ is evident from the immense quantities 
of dc»ii which wend exported to siqpply the necessities of the 
contin«ital provinces ; nor did the usurpations of aspiring chief, 
taaiffy who attempted amidst the convulsions of the empire to 
estaibliiih aH independent sovereignty in Britain^ involve any of 
the desolating calamities which are inseparable from civil' war. 
ThfTs district also must have derived no inconsiderable adviantages 
from itspfepinquity to Yoik, which was honoured by the espedai 
patjponage and occasional resMei^ oi some of the Smperors^ 
whieh was the great centi^ of their power, and the principal 
emporium of their i^ulence.* 

But upon the decline of the Roman empire, the scene was 
awfUly reversed. The ferocious hwdes of the Scots aud Picts 
extended their ravages over the whole country ; and though they 
were repeatedly driven back beyond the wall to their wild forests 
and bleak mountains, yet when the Roman soldiers were witli- 
drawn, and when the flower of the British vouth were •removed 
to defend the continental province, of the empire, the barbarians 
repassed the ineffectual fortifications of the north, and ^eedily 
transformed a fruitful province into a desolate wilderness. Wil. 
liam of Malmesbury thus pathetically delineated the calamities of 
his country. *' After the tyrants had left none but half barbarians 
in the country, and none but debauched wretches in the cities, 
Britain, bereft of all the defence of youthful vigour, devoid of all 
the cultivation of the arts, was long exposed to the fury of the 
neighbouring nations. The Scots and Picts presently repeating 

bestowed upon thee all the advantages of air and soil — ^with thee neither the 
cold of winter nor the heat of summer is excessive — ^in thee are produced such 
plentiiiil harvests as to serve the purposes hotk of Ceres and Bacchus—thy 
woods harbour no wild beasts, thy soil no noxious serpents. Innumerable are 
thy herds and flocks, witii distended udders and loaded fleeces, &c." And in 
another panegyric at an earlier period, Britain is extolled as ** so fruitful in 
com, so well supplied with pasture, so rich in mines, so profitable for revenues, 
so furnished with harbours, and of so great an extent" Cam. Brit In. xL 
Drake^s Hist and Antiq. of York. 46. 

• Drake's Hist and Antiq. of York, 17, 18, 68, et alter, freq. 

E 
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tbeir inroads^ numbers of people were slaughtered^ towns burnt/ ' 
cities rased^ and< almost the whole country was wasted with fire 
and sword. The islanders thrown into the utmost perplexity^ 
thinking any measure safer than coming to a battle^ part of them 
seeking security in flighty betook themselves to the mountains, 
part of them buried their treasures (great quantities of which ore 
discovered in this age) and made the best of their way to Rome 
to implore assistance." The miseries of hostile agression were 
aggravated by intestine anarchy. In every part of the country 
petty chieftains exercised an ephemeral authority without indi- 
vidual power or general union ; and letting alone the fury of the 
Caledonian invaders^ depopulation^ ignorance^ and barbarism must 
have speedily followed in the train of those incessant internal 
conflicts^ which almost every district witnessed. The reader will 
form some conception of this wretched condition of the country> 
and of the share which this district must have realized in the 
general depression^ when he is informed that no less than three 
phantoms of states or kingdoms were erected in.Deira and Ber*. 
nicia alone.* 

• Carte's Hist Eng. i 188. Turner's Hist of the Anglo Saxons, i. 211, 312L 
Bemicia w|is a name given to that part of the Roman province north of the 
Tyne, and Deira to that part of it hetween the Tjne and the Humben The 
name Deira was afterwards limited to the district wliich now forms the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
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The Saxons filled the cup of British misery to the brim. 
These terrible and invincible barbarians^ whose prowess and fury 
have been described by a contemporary Christian bishop^* whose 
fearful ravages have been recorded by a pagan historian^t and 
whose formidable valour has been celebrated by a Roman emperor,^ 
became the cruel oppressors of the people they professed to assist ; 
and the Angles^ one of their most active and victorious tribes^ 
have permanently imposed their name upon the fairest^ the most 
^xtensive^ and the most valuable portion of the island. With the 
general transactions of these invaders and conquerors^ this work 
has no connexion ; the district^ however^ which forms the subject 
of its investigations, was the scene of one of the most important 
and interesting events in their annals — ^an event which merits a 
particular description. 

JEHsL, an Anglian chieftain, at the head of a band of hardy 
and resolute followers, obtained possession of Deira, to which A. D. 560, 
Bemicia was afterwards added, and the kingdom constituted by 
this union, received the general appellation of Northumbria. 
£dwin, the son of iElla, was driven from his paternal dominions ' ^ 
by Edilfrid his brother in law, and found a refuge at the court of 
Redwald King of East Anglia, who determined to restore the 
exile to his throne. He succeeded ; Edwin resumed his sceptre, 
and one of his royal residences was placed at Osmundthorp, the 
remains of which will shortly be described. Edwin was the first 
Christian monarch of Northumbria ; he was the most magnificent 
and renowned prince of his age ; on all public occasions, the Tufa, 
or Saxon emblem of sovereignty over the whole island, was carried 
before him with great solemnity; and such was the vigour of his ad 
ministration, aqd so effective his system of police, that, according 
to Bede, " in his days a woman with a babe at her breast, might 
have travelled through his dominions without suffering an insidt." 
This great monarch was defeated and killed at Hatfield near A. D. 633. 

* Sidonius. f Ammianus Marcellinus. t •Julian the Apostate. 
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Boncaster^ by Penda king of Mercia, a ruthless pagan barbarian^ 
the terror of the country and the age, who had imbrtied his hands 
in the blood of three Saxon princes. Osric and Eanfrid the 
successors of Edwin were slain by their enemies soon after their 
accession ; and Oswald, who followed them on the throne, and 
whose reign is celebrated as the epoch of the final establishment 
of Christianity among the Northumbrians, like Edwin fell before 
the sword of Penda. 

The inveterate hatred which this sanguinary warrior cherished 
against the Northumbrians, was rendered still more relentless and 
malignant by an erent which occurred in the reign of Oswio, or 
Oswy, the brother and successor of Oswald. Peada, the son of Pen^. 
da, on a visit to the Northumbrian court, had contracted a vehement 
affection for the daughter of Oswio; and by her influence had been 
induced to abandon the senseless idolatries of his ancestors^ and 
to embrace Christianity. Penda concealed his vindictive ani^ 
mosity untQ he was fully prepared to exact a terrible revenge ; 
at the age of eighty he led his veteran Mercians into Northumbrian 
with the diabolical resolution of exterminating the whole popula- 
tion, without any distinction of age, of rank, or of se^. Oswio 
found his offers of submission and tribute rejected with disdain ; 
he assembled his army; he advanced to meet his infturiated 
enemy ; and the night before the contest, he solemnly vowed, that 
if he were rendered victorious by the blessing of heaven^ he would 
devote his infant daughter Elfleda to the celibacy, of a religious, 
A. D. 655. ^^ rather of a conventual, life. The battle was fought on Win*, 
moor (Winwaedfield) near Seaeroft ; Penda was totally defeated ; 
the hoary barbarian with m^y of his vassal princes was slain ; 
and according to the testimony of Bede, who was born within 
twenty years after the event, more of the Mercians were drowned^ 
as they fled, in the river Winwaed,* then overflowing its banksi 
than had £a,llen by the swords of the, Northumbrians. " Thus," 
says the bistprian^ ^^the awful decree of Providence waaexescuted; 
the vaunting 4et]irpner of kings with thirty commanders perisbadl 
before an enemy whose greatest strength they had subdued, and 
whose present feebleness they had despised." The memory of 

* In spite of Dr. Whitaker's scepticism, the river Winwaed appears to have 
been the Aire, to the banks of which tiie fugitives were pursued by the 
victors. The Went^ which he would identify with the Winwaed, is an insig- 
nificant brook, rather than a river, and could not have caused the destructijion 
spoken of by Bede. 
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this deciJiiTe vict^y was long preserml among the 'Saxons in one 
of their proverbs^ and it was said^ " in Winwaed's stream was 
revenged the death of Anna, the deaths of Sigebert and Egeric, 
of Edwin and Oswald/' Oswio^ according to the superstitious 
if>irit of the times> fiiliiUed his row by committing his datigbtar to 
the care of St Hilda abbess at Hartlepod, and afterwaids at 
Whitby,* This battle of Winwaedfidd^ thus gained by Oswy, 
Bede says, *^ was equally advantageous to both nations, for the 
conqueror delivered his own people from the ravages of the pagans, 
and converted the Mercians to the Christian faith." t 

The condition of this district under the later Northumbrian 
monait^s, must have been truly dqplorable. The history of 
these phantoms of royalty is stained with crime and blood, 
and the whole country wjb» a scene of coufDUHon and carnage. 
Sanguinary revolutions, treasons, massacres, and murders, sue 
ceeded each other with a rapidity altogether unparalleled in 
the annals of the world. Fourteen kings in the space of one hun. 
dred years swayed the Northumbrian sceptre; seven of them 
were slain ; six were driven into exile, and only one of them died 
in the peaceable possession of the throne. At length the Northum. A.. D. 83a 
farians acknowledged the supremacy of Egbert, and that monarch 
is generally accounted the first Saxon sovereign of England. ^ 

Forty years after the acknowledgment of Egbert, this dis* 
trict was overwhelmed by a new tide of calamity. The Sea Kings, 
as they were called, issuing with their intrepid barbarians from 
the coasts of Scandinavia, the islands of the Baltic, and the penin- 
aula of Jutland, had long been the scourge and the terror of the 
north. ^^ Without territorial property, without any towns or 
visible nation, with no wealth but their ships, with no force but 
their crews, and with no hope but from their swords, the Sea 
Kings swarmed upon the boisterous ocean, visited like the fiends 
of vengeance every district they could approach, and maintained 
a fearful empire on that dement whose unpartial terrors seem to 
mock the attempt of converting it into kingdoms." These monarchs 
of the tempest and the billow, were not however the only pirates 
who, at this dismal pariod' in the history of Europe, covered thd 
ocean ; every Dane or Scandinavian of importance equipped ships, 

* Bede Sax. An. iii, 24. Turner's Hist, of the Anglo Saxons, i, 296. Lin. 
gard, i, 103. Thoresby's Ducat 148. Whitaker's Loid. and Elmete iii, 3. 
Cough's Camden, iii, 45. f Bede apud Camb. iii, 5. 
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and roamed the sea to acquire property by force ; and piracy w as 
accounted the most honourable occupation^ the best harvest of 
wealthy and was consecrated to public emulation by the examples 
of the most illustrious of the dead and of the living. Towardil 
the dose of the eighth century^ these Danes or Northmen began 
to infest the coasts of Northumln'ia ; and by plundering and 

A. D. 794. burning the monastery of Landisfam or Holy Island^ they excited 
general alarm. But it was not until seventy years had elapsed 
from this demonstration of their fiuy^ that they extended their 
incursions to the district now under review^ and finally achieved 
the subjugation of Yorkshire.* To describe the disgraceful occa. 
sion of the introduction of their armies into this part of the 
country^ and minutely to detail their progress to permanent 
conquest and settlement^ are departments of historic narrative 
which do not belong to the present work. It must be sufficient 
to state^ that Northumbria had revolted from Ethelred king of 
England; that it was divided between two factions and two 
kings^ Osbert and EUa^ who were inflamed with the most deadly 
animosity^ and sought with rancorous malignity to accomplish 
each other's destruction. Osbert had shamefully insulted the 
wife of Bruem^ a powerful Saxon Earl^ and by the forcible 
gratification of a licentious passion^ had introduced misery and 
disgrace into his family ; Bruern invited the Danes to be the 
ministers of his vengeance ; gladly they obeyed the summons ; 
Hinguar and Hubba^ two formidable chieftains^ whose father 
Lodbroch had been slain in a descent upon the English coast, 
animated with the hope of plunder and the desire of revenge, 
assembled their foUowers; arrived before the city of York; 

A. P. 867. vanquished and killed Osbert; took^ sacked, and destroyed the 
metropolis of Northumbrian upon whose helpless inhabitants they 
inflicted the most shocking brutalities of cruelty and lust; and 
by the defeat and death of Ella, were enaUed to extend their 
conquests without opposition from the Tyne to the Humber. 
That they had a permanent settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds is evident from the remains of a Danish fortification at 
Giant's Hill near Armley, and similar indications in other places, 
demonstrate that the whole of the district was occupied by their 
troops. It appears that they intermarried with the Saxon inha- 
bitants, that they speedily became naturalized in the country, 
and that their savage warriors in the course of a few years were 

* Turner's Hist of Ang. Sax. ii, 40. 
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amalgamated with tbe conquered popiiktimi. Th^ subjection 
of the Northumbrian Danes to the great Alfred^ was rather 
nominal than real; their strength was increased by the arrival 
of successive reinforcements of their countrymen ; and it required 
all the efforts of Athelstan^ <me of the most powerful and politic 
of the Saxon monarchs, and all the influence of one of the most 
splendid victories recorded in English History^* to extort from 
the factious barbarians the reluctant acknowledgment of his su^ 
premacy. In the reign of Edmund^ the successor of Athelstan^ 
they were again in arms ; and we find two Danish monarchs in 
Northumbrian Aniaffy king of Deira^ and Reginald^ king of Bemicia. 
Edgar, however, signalized his reign by the subjugation of the 
province ; he degraded it from the rank of a kingdom to that of 
an earldom ; he abolished the division of the country into Deira a. D. 9£9l 
and Bemicia, and distributed its territories into Eurewicksdre, 
Bichmundescire, Lancastrescire, Coplande (Durham)/ Westmeri. 
l<mde, Northurabrelonde, and Oumbrelonde.t But the North- 
uml»ian Danes, though apparently subject to the Saxons, were 
stiU formidable ; Edgar to secure their submission and conciliate 
their regard, allowed them to enact their own laws ; and when 
in the reign of the cowardly, cruel, and contemptible Ethelred, a 
general massacre of their whole nation was ordered to be perpe- 
trated on the festival of St. Brice, they were found to be too Nov. 13, 
numerous in the northern provinces, and too completely inoor- ^^ 
porated with the whole population, to be destroyed. 

Since the events which took place from the reign of Ethelred 
to the Conquest, however they may have influenced the general 
condition of the kingdom, have no particular reference to this 
district, we shall proceed to give a rapid description of the Saxmi 
Antiquities which it contains, and which are as numerous, as 
interesting, and as distinct, as any other part of England, within 
similar limits, can present to the investigation of the Historian. 

At Bbrwick in Elmetb, are the remains of an immense 
Saxon fortification, which was probably one of the most extensive 

* Gained at Bninanlmrg, or Bromford, in the East Riding, when Con•^ 
stantine king of Scotland, and five petty kings of Ireland and Wales, the allies 
of the NorUiumbrian Danes, were slain with many thousands of their men ; 
aod Anlaff the Danish chieftain or prince, was compelled to seek his safety in 
flight Great difference of opinion has prevailed as to the situation of the 
place where this victory was gained. Vide Turner ii 30. 

f Turner's Ang. Sax. iii. 118. Drake's York. 85. 
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and formidable in tke Idngdom. Camden informs iis^ that in bit 
day, theae remains ^^ were said to. bare been anciently a royal rill 
of tbe Nortbumbrian kings, wbicb aj^ars by tbe ruins to 
bare been surrounded by walls." Tbe reasoning by wbi<^ Dr. 
Wbitaker prores, that these are the remains, not of a mat 
granary of the NorthumlMrian kings, but of a royal residence ifetell^ 
is highly satis&ctory. This rast and truly wonderful fortification 
includes an area of thirteen acres ; its circumference is nearly half 
a mile; and it consists of an irregular ellipse, with. a keep 
separated from the body of the place by a ditch at one of tbe 
extremities. The mount of the keep is called Hall Tower. Hill, 
probably from tbe &ct that a manor house was erected upon it in 
a subsequent age. In the name which is still giren to this forti* 
fication, Wendel Hill, the learned antiquary just quoted, thinks 
that be has discorered the name of Edwin,* the greatest ci the 
Northumbrian longs, who as we bare already seen was defeated 
and killed by Penda iand the Mercians. It appears probable to 
the writer of this work, that this great fortification, after tbe 
battle which decided the fate of Edwin, was taken by the ruthless 
inraders, that it was captured after a deqierate struggljc, and 
that it was nerer afterwards occupied. That a most sanguinary 
contest took place on the spot, is erinced by a large quantity of 
human bones found some years since on the outside of the trench ; 
but no particulars can be gleaned from history, sufficiently 
dedsire to identify the erent with any fact recorded, in Siaon 
annals. 

At OsMUNDTHOBP wcrc formerly the fragments of rery extent 
sire Saxon erections. If Thoresby was mistaken in suf^HKing 
that tbe fortification at Berwick inclosed a mere royal Northum- 
brian granary,t so Camden seems to hare been mistaken in 
assigning to the same place (for so his. words imply|) the dignity 
of the Villa Regia of Bede. This honour may be safely concluded 
to belong to Osmundthorp. Upon some painted glass upon one of 

* « The letter d is merely obtruded by a vicious pronunciation, and Hill 
is a modem addition made after the last original syllable of die w6rd, by being 
melted down into ihe mass, ceased ,to be deteriplive. Wenhill therefore 
remains. But by what likely process is Edwinhill to be obtained from 
Wenhill ? By the same precisely, which in a similar instance, abbreviated 
from the beginning of tiie word, Ovinsford in the isle of £ly to its modem 
name Wensford." Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p. 152. 

f Thoresby Ducat. 233. i Camden nt sup. 
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the windows of the Old Hall, which Vas preseired when that 
edifice was demolished^ was a representation of Edwin King of 
Northumberland^ with a crown^ a sword^ and a shield. Upon 
the shield were exhibited the arms of the kingdom of East Anglia^ 
hy the assistance of whose monarch and troops, as we have related 
above, Edwin was restored from the condition of an exile' to the 
possession of his crown. Although this painting is not earlier 
than the time of Henry VII., it proves that at that period it was 
believed most confidently that this was the actual site of Edwin's 
residence.* The fragments of extensive works which continued 
to the time of Charles I. ; the pavements which have been turned xxp 
by the fiumers; and the great trenches which were filled when the 
late hall was erected, combine to confirm this opinion. The 
attempt of Thoresby to identify the name of this place, formerly 
written Ossenthorp (in the Doomsday book it is Ossethorp) with 
Oswin' the third king in order from Edwin, is' unworthy of 
notice. 

At GiPTON, Thoresby discovered the traces of a Saxon fortifi- 
cation " the out-trench whereof was 18 feet broad, the first camp, 
about 100 feet long and 66 broad, the second 165 square-^both 
were surrounded by a deep trench or rampire. The out camp 
was about 18 poles long and 12 broad, and at a little distance was 
a small outwork about four poles and a half square." t Of these 
works the writer has been unable to find any remains, and he' 
concludes that since the time of Thoresby, they have completely 
disappeared. 

* Whitaker arrives at the same conclusion by another ingenious argument 
He says, Aug. 20, 1774, a gold coin of Justinian weighing 21 grains was found 
at this place. Now as it is yet a moot point, whether the Saxons had at that 
period any gold coins at all, and the quantity of that metal imported from 
abroad must have been extremely small, the fact of discovering a coin of 
Jnstinian at a place already reputed a royal palace of that very period, will 
not operate merdy as the* discovery of a guinea (before guineas became as* 
rare as aurei of the Greek Emperors) proving, that is no fact, and strengthen- 
ing no probability, but will add considerable weight to an opinion already 
supported by much external evidence. Whit p. 138. The above extract 
is one of the most striking instances which can be found, of the amusing 
manner in which antiquarian enthusiasm can bolster up a favourite theory 
by the most insignificant circumstances. It must have required a great 
power of association, to connect the discovery of a single gold coin with the 
existence of a royal treasury, 

t Ducat 112. 
P 
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At Bardsbt is another earthwork or remains of a castle 
evidently Saxon^ from whose founder it is probable that the 
village derived its name. The form of this fortification is rather 
peculiar; the north east side of the outward bulwark forms nearly 
a right line^ while an irregular semicircle incloses the remainder 
of the interior. An extensive inner work^ which corresponds in 
form with the exterior^ has a remarkable indentation on each of 
its longitudinal sides^ the object of which it is scarcely possible to 
conjecture. 

The Saxon remains at Dewsbubt are particularly interesting. 
That Dewsbury was the centre of a vast Saxon parish extending 
to the borders of Lancashire; that it was the scene of the energetic 
and successful labours of Faulinus^ the apostle of the Northum. 
hrians; are facts which will be illustrated in. our Book on 
Ecclesiastical History. As an attestation of the latter circumstance^ 
CSamden mentions an ancient cross, which had been in existence 
before his time, but which appears either to have been lost or 
destroyed when he composed his celeln^ted work. His words 
are '^ I am informed that here was a cross, with this inscrip. 
tion, ^Paulinus hie priedicavit et celebravit/* " Paulinus here 
preached, and administered the ordinances." Some unknown 
individual, desirous of perpetuating for Dewsbury the honours 
thus attributed "to it by Camden, had a cross constructed according 
to his description, and placed upon it the inscription he has 
recorded. This cross was destroyed about twenty.one years ago. 
The Saxon antiquities now remaining at Dewsbury, consist of two 
stones, discovered when the external walls of the church were 
taken down in 1766. Upon these relics, several figures are sculp- 
titred; the most remarkable exhibits the Saviour in the act of 
bestowing his benediction. Part of a tomb also remains, the 
highest part or lid of which is shaped exactly like the roof of a 
house, with tiles regularly laid over each other, the side is- 
adorned with waving lines, and the end with the figure of a 
cross. 

, At Hebtshead-cum.Clifton in the same parish, is the base 
of a Saxon cross, four feet eight inches high, and two feet three 
at the top. It is wrought in the usual style with knots and scrolls, 
and has a cavity at the summit for the insertion of a shaft. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that these fragments of 
royal residences and vast fortifications, afford no decisive testimo- 

* Cough's Camden, iii. 5. 
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nies to the mannerSj to the character^ or to the social condition of 
the Saxons. That their agriculture was of the rudest description^ 
tbat immense tracts of valuable land were under their adminis. 
tration^ abandoned to savage unproductiveness^ that their houses 
were generally speaking miserable hovels, and that the worst 
institutions of the feudal system flourished amongst them in full 
luxuriance, will be repeatedly demonstrated in the subsequent 
chapters of this work. To only one feature of their national 
character, do the remains of their works in this district testify— 
their sanguinary attachment to military contests. Their monu. 
ments in this vidnity are all memorials of war ; and the observer 
cannot look upon their immense mounds and mighty fortificattond 
without mentally referring to scenes of danger, turmoil, misery, 
and slaughter. Whatever honour may be attached to the names 
of some of their monarchs, whatever may have been the wisdom 
of 8(»ne of their institutions, whatever may have been the repu- 
tation of some of their virtues, they were essentially a people 
fiu^tious because they were ignorant, vicious because they were 
8uper8titiii|is, vindictive because they were oppressed, and cruel 
because they were uncivilized. History, it is true, may extol 
the patriotism of Alfred, the policy of Athelstan, the power of 
Edgar, the valour of Edmuiad, and the piety of Edward; but 
after all, there is little in the Saxon times to be admired, 
less to be imitated, but much to be deplored. The gloomy 
ages of misery and devastation which rolled over this district 
during the Saxon domination, were gilded with but infrequent 
gleams of prosperity and peace, which only rendered the pre. 
ceding and the subsequent darkness the deeper and more di«nal. 
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SECTION III. 
HISTORY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



The atrocious proceedings of William the Conqueror in the 
north of England^ haye attached indelible infamy to his name^ 
and demonstrate that he was one of the most sanguinary and 
detestable tyrants that e^er excited the execration of mankind. 
At firsts indeed^ he treated his new subjects with moderation and 
kindness: and appeared desirous^ by allaying their animosity and 
gaining their affections^ of permanently establishing the founda- 
tions of his throne. While he was absent^ however^ in Normandy^ 
his followers exasperated the natives beyond all forbeilancey by 
their vexatious exactions^ their cruelties^ and their crimes; and the 
English determined to re-assert their national . independence^ and 
to break the yoke which the haughty foreigners had imposed. 
The spirit of resistance was particularly energetic in Yorkshire 
and the counties, of the north ; the warlike inhabitants rose in 
arms ; with the great Earls Morcar and Edwin at their head^ 
they expelled the garrison of York^ and kiUed the governor and 
many of his retainers ; and assisted by a Danish army which 
landed in the Humber^ they gained a great victory over the 
Normans^ who left three thousand of their warriors dead upon 
A.D. 1069. the field. William determined to exact a terrible revenge ; he 
advanced against York^ and directed the line of his march through 
the district now under review. At Castleford he was detained 
three weeks by an inundation of the Aire ; when the waters had 
subsided^ and a ford had been discovered^ the Conqueror proceed- 
ed to York ; after a siege of six months the city was taken ; its 
buildings^ though more magnificent and extensive than those of 
London, were levelled with the ground; and the garrison, with 
most of the inhabitants, was put to the sword. William was not 
content with this act of implacable vengeance. With a barbarity 
to which there is no parallel in history, and which human lan- 
guage cannot describe, he dispersed his armed retainers over the 
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country in small divisions^ and commanded them to spare neither 
man nor beasts and to destroy the houses^ the com^ the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and whatever was essential to the support of 
life. His orders were executed ; one hundred thousand men, 
women^ and children were slain ; and one of the most fertile 
regions in Britain was transformed into a desolate wilderness. 
Although the ravages of the Normans were directed principally 
to the north, so that a century afterwards not a patch of culti* 
vated ground could be perceived between York and Durham, yet 
there is satis&bctory reason to conclude, that this district felt the 
disastrous effects of their inhumanity. This revolting fact is 
placed beyond dispute by the entries in Doomsday Book, which 
describes many of the places which it enumerates as depopulated 
and waste. Twice the Conqueror marched through this district 
afiter the cloture of York ; once on his return from the norths 
when many of his soldiers perished among the hills in the snow ; 
and a second time on his route from York to Chester. From the 
character of the commander and the disposition of the alrmy, there 
can be n# doubt that their path was marked with flame and 
blood. 

The distribution of landed property in this district will be 
exhibited from the statements of Doomsday Book, and other 
authcnities, which will be found arranged in our accounts of each 
of the towns and villages in succession. Nearly the whole of the 
district was bestowed upon Ilbert de Lacy, who from the vast 
extent of the gifts of the Conqueror, must have been one of his 
most distinguished followers, and one of his greatest favourites. 
This nobleman consolidated his immense estates in Yorkshire 
into the barony of Pontefract^ and became the founder of one of A.D. 1072. 
the most powerful and renowned families of the north. The 
Lacies were celebrated as the founders of the three religious 
houses of Nostel, Ponte&act, and Kirkstall ; they obtained the 
Earldom of Lincoln ; and besides the extensive lordship of Black, 
burnshire in the county of Lancaster, they had twenty five towns 
in the wapentake of Morley alone, and the greater part of one 
hundred and fifty manors in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Of 
this family some additional account will be given in the subsequent 
pages. It must be further observed upon this subject, that a 
complete revolution took place in the whole property of the 
country. It was the great object of the Normans to exalt their 
power and secure their dominion by the depression and ruin of 
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the Bngliah ; and in the ooime of a few yean^ they obtained pos. 
session of every dignity in the churchy of every place of emcdiu 
ment and authority in the state, and of almost all the property in 
the land.* The consequences of this systematic usurpation were 
most disastrous. Strong castles were built in commanding 
stations in which the principal hirds resided; the adjacent 
country was. divided among their retainers; the insolence and 
barbarity of both became unbounded; the natives were every 
where reduced to abject misery, tl^eir females were violated, their 
property was ruined, and their persons were insulted. " I will 
not undertake," said the ancient historian, ^* to describe the 
misery of this wretched people. It would be a painful tadc to 
mey and the account would not be credited by posterity/' 

For more than two hundred years, the district continued in 
the same depressed condition. Whatever romantic associations 
may be connected with the feudal institutions, the times in which 
they existed in full rigour, were replete with anarchy, tyranny, 
ignorance, wickedness^ and woe. The eminences of the prospect 
are gilded with the gaudiest colours ; but the whole space beneath 
is covered with the blackness of almost impenetrable darkness. 
There is something fescinadng to the imagination in the trap, 
pings of the tournament, the array of knights in glittering 
armour, and the brilliant paraphernalia of baronial magnificence ;. 
but while the mind dwells upon scenes like these, presented as 
they have often been to its omtemplation during the last few 
years, with all the graphic power and impressive illustration of 
lesplradent genius, it is too prone to foirget the utter and unmi- 
tigated degradation of the vast majmty oi the people, whose 
properties and whose lives were at the disposal of their capricious 
lords, and whcfle phpical and mental energies were pressed down 
to the very dust, by the intoleraUe weight of an overbearing and 
inresistiUe despotism. 

The justice of these observations is fully established by all the 
authentic information which can be ooUected of this district under 
the feudal administration. In the reign of Edward the Second, 
it reached the lowest stage of depression and misery to which it 
over descended. After tiie battle of Bannockbum, the exasper. 
ated Soots^ whose marauding rapacity and rindictive passions 
were infuriated by a sense of national injury, burst like a deso- ^ 

lating torrent upon the northern counties ; they repeatedly 

« 

* Llngard's Hist, of England, 1. 430. 
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ravaged the fairest and most fruitftd proviaoes of Yorkshire^ and 
this district felt the full effects of their bitter animosity. Moiw 
ley^ which seems at this period to hare been a place of consider- 
able consequence^ was twice visited by the Scottish forces ; on one 
of these occasions a division of their predatory army spent a whole A. D. 1322. 
winter in the town ; they no doubt made it the centre of their 
operations and the magazine of their spoil ; and in ail probability 
they so completely ruined it on their departure, that it has 
never since recovered its former prosperity and importance.* 
Birstall, Rothwell, and Baumberg are particularly mentioned as 
the scenes of Scottish devastation. The state of this district and 
its vicinity at this period may be ascertained by one circumstance. 
Prior to the irrupti<ms which have just been alluded to, the King 
came to York for the purpose of raising an army to obstruct the 
progress of the victorious Bruce; but he found the country so 
completely depopulated, that he was compelled to apply to the 
tMmthem and western counties for men to constitute his forces. 

Pestilence and famine aggravated the miseries oi feudal 
oppressiim and the calamities of war. The harvest of 1314 had 
fiuled ; the merchants of Newcastle and other ports, on account 
of the general scarcity, obtained the royal license to purchase 
com on the continent, and to impwt it into England ; but the 
supply was inadequate, and the price of all the necessaries of life 
enormously increased. In the following year the harvest again 
fiuled, a distemper broke out among the cattle, and fatal diseases 
were engendered and disseminated among the people, by the 
insufficiency and insalubrity of their food. The famine fearfully 
increased; wheat sold for ten times its usual value ; the unhappy 
poor fed upon roots, and the flesh of dogs, horses, and the most 
loathsome animals ; and instances were not wanting in which the 
<a?avings of hunger so completely stifled the feelings of humanity, 
that men devoured the bodies of their companions, and parents 
derived their sustenance from the corpses of their children. 

For all these reasons, we fix upon the age of Edward II. a» 
the most cahimitous in the history of the district. From the 
time of the Conquest, it is probable that its conditicm had been 
gradually deteriorating. It is true, indeed, that some improve* 
ment was effected in the productiveness of the ecclesiastical 
estates; from some remaining documents, it appears that the 
monks of Kirkstall were diligently active in draining die 

* Scatcherd'8 Hist of Morley, 4. 
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marshes^ inclosing waste lands^ and reclaiming the woods ; but 
these were rather exceptions to the common practice^ than ordi. 
nary cases — generally speakings the nobles were military tyrants, 
their retainers were sanguinary freebooters, and the people were 
miserable slaves. 

During the long reign of Edward III. no event took place 
which requires to be inserted in the general history of this dis. 
trict. The commercial enactments oi that monarch, which 
affected the basis of what afterwards became the great staple 
manufacture of the district, will be described in their proper 
place. Richard 11., the unfortunate son and successor of this 
great monarch, after his deposition by Henry IV. was confined 
for some time in the castle of Leeds, prior to his removal to 
A. D. 1399 Pontefract, and his barbarous murder by the emissaries of the 
usurper. The reign of Henry witnessed violent commotions in 
Yorkshire, in which the inhabitants of this district must have 
partially engaged, and by which they must have been conside- 
rably agitated. After the rebellion of the Percies, and the defeat 
and death of Hotspur at the battle of Shrewsbury, the old Earl of 
Northumberland united with Scroop the Archbishop of York, 
the Earl Marshal, and some other noblemen, in an insurrection 
against the government, with the ostensible object of redressing 
the grievances which had been involved in the proceedings of the 
usurper. An instrument, divided into ten articles, and charging 
the King with perjury, rebellion, extortion, irreligion, usurpation, 
and the murder of his sovereign, was fixed upon the doors of the 
churches ; and such was the impression it produced, that many 
thousand men immediately ran to arms. The plans of the insur. 
gents, however, were as unsuccessfully performed as they were 
wretchedly contrived ; Scroop and the Earl Msaaluk were taken 
A. D. 1405. and executed ; Northumberland, three years afterwards, was 
A D 1408 ^^^^^^^ ^nd ^^A 0^ Bramham Moor by Sir Thomas Rdceby, 
the Sheriff of the county ; and the whcde insurrection, like every 
other unsuccessful rebellion, contributed to ensure the stability 
and strength of the government it was intended to destroy. 

When the fatal war of the Roses commenced — ^a war, which 
although it deluged the country with blood, and multiplied its 
miseries beyond all precedent and description, was ultimately 
productive of beneficial consequences, by depressing the power of 
the barons, by preparing for the annihilation of feudal anarchy, 
and the establishment of regular government upon its ruins — 
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this district^ like all the rest of the kingdom/became a scene of 
cmifusioD and a theatre <^ carnage. The pretensions of the Duke 
of York to the crown^ as descended on the* maternal side from 
the youngest, and on the maternal from the third, son of Edward 
in. — ^the corporeal and mental incapacity of Henry VI, — ^the 
origin of the contest — the character, the motives, and the crimes 
of the leaders of the rival fections — and the alternations of victory 
ar defeat which chequered the eventful and sanguinary struggle, 
the reader will find narrated in other works and by other histo- 
rians — ^we confine ourselves exclusively to the transactions which 
occurred within the limits or on the borders of our own dis.trict, 
and which immediately affected the condition of its inhabitants* 
After the king had been made a captive by the Yorkists, and 
had been compelled to submit to a compromise by which tie 
Ihike of York was declared heir apparent to the crown, the 
cause of the Lancastrians was vigorously maintained in the north 
by the Earl of Northumberland, and the Lords Clifford, Dacres, 
and Nevil. Joined by the Duke of Somerset and the Earl of 
Devon, and invigorated by the presence of the queen, the cele- 
brated Margaret of Anjou, their force appeared sufficiently for- 
midable to reinstate the unfortunate king in the permanent 
possession of his throne, and finally to subvert and triumphantly 
to destroy the power of his foes. The Duke of York was aware 
of the imminence of his danger, and he hoped by his rapid move, 
ments and skilful* manoeuvres to baffle the designs of the Lancas- 
trians. Accompanied by the Earl of Salisbury, he advanced by 
forced marches at the head of a small army into Yorkshire, took 
possession of the strong and extensive castle of Sandal, near 
Wakefield, and could he have restrained his ardour until his 
eldest son, the Earl of March, had arrived with a numerous 
reinforcement^ he might probably have succeeded in dispersing 
the troops of his enemies. When, however, he heard himself 
taunted by the Lancastrians as a coward who had not the courage 
to face a woman, he abandoned the fortifications of the castle ; he I>«5. 20, 
led his little army, consisting of ^ve thousand men, not a fourth 
of the number of the Lancastrians, to Wakefield Green, to prove 
his bravery, or rather his temerity ; the fate of the battle was 
soon decided ; the forces of the Duke were overwhelmed by the 
arrows, or trampled down beneath the cavalry of his opponents ; 
he was slain upon the field with two thousand of his men and 
most of their leaders; and the Earl of Salisbury was taken during 
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the night, and beheaded the next day. the slaughter ww nci« 
confined to the field of battle; one deed of atTocity wa« perpe^ 
trated after the victory waa gained, which 16 almost unparaUeled 
in English history, and has branded the name of Its perpetrator 
trith imperishable infamy. The Earl of Rutland, the second son 
of the Duke of York, had fled with his tutor from the conflict^ 
and was stopped on the bridge of Wakefield. When his name 
was demanded by his pursuers, he was unable to articulate from 
fear, and fell upon his knees; and his tutor, in the hope of 
saying his life, exclaimed that he was the son of the Duke of 
York. " Then," cried the ruffian Lord Clifford, " as thy fether 
slew* mine, so will I slay thee, and all of thy kin ; " he then 
plunged his dagger into the body of the inoffensire youth, and 
commanded the tutor to go and to bear the tidings of the murder 
to the widowed mother. This Clifford, says Lelaod, for this 
and other brutalities perpetrated during the course of the war, 
acquired the name of the " boucher" * The body of the Duke 
of York was recognized among the slain ; the heJEid was presented 
to the queen ; and this gory trophy of her victory, surrounded 
with a paper crown in derision of the Duke's royal claims, was 
fixed upon the walls of York. 

The battle of Wakefield by no means terminated the calami- 
ties of the district during this cruel civil war ; its borders were 
destined, in a few short months, to witness a contest the most 
sanguinary and tremendous that ever occurred in the British 
Isles. Edward, the £Sarl of March, assumed the direction of the 
Yorkists, and on the field of Towton he waded through the blood 
of his enemies to the possession of the throne. This talented and 
brave, but cruel, vindictive, and profligate leader, undaunted 
by the defeat and death of his father, had marched with an army 
from the west of England to London ; there he had formed a 
junction with the celebrated Earl of Warwick, ''the king, 
maker ; '* and such was the terror inspired by the abilities and 
the power of these renowned chieftains, that the Lancastrians 
March 4 retired with expedition into the counties of the north. When 
1461. Edward had assumed the title and authority of a mdnarch in 
London, he marched with the Earl of Warwick into Yorkshire, 

* Leland says of this battle, ^ There was a sore batell fought in the south 
fieldes by this bridge, and on the fiite of the Duke of York's parte, other the 
Duke himself or his sun therle of Rutheland was slayne a little above the 
barres beyond the bridge going up a clyving ground." 
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to avenge the -death of his father^ and/ by a deciuve victory^ to 
^ the crown upon his head. The hostile armies were rery 
numerous^ and were inflamed against each other with the worst 
passions which can brutalise the heart of man— forty-nine thoiu 
sand combatants were arrayed under the banner of Edward at 
Pontefract, smd sixty thousand cavalry and infantry on the side 
jof the Lancastrians were coLlectdd in the neighbourhood of York. 
The armies advanced to decide the contest. Ferrybridge had 
been occupied^ and the passage of the river at that place had 
been secured for Edward, by Lord Fitzwalter, but this officer 
was surprised and slain by Lord Clifford. To remedy this disas. 
ter^ Lord Falccmbridge, with a strcmg body of troops, ascended 
the Aire to CasUeford, where he crossed the river ; while Clifford 
retreated before him to the outposts of the Lancastrian army, 
and at Dittingdale, dose to Towton, " the boucher " was unex- 
pectedly slain by an arrow in the throat.* The next day, the ^(j^ii 29 
decisive battle of Towton was fought, and the murderous obsti- 1^1- 
nacy with which both armies contended, will be demonstrated 
both by the nature of their respective positions, and the duration 
of the struggle. Since the field of battle was little more than a 
mile in length, the troops on either side must have advanced to 
the front in successive divisions over the bodies of their com- 
panions. From nine in the morning until seven in the evening, 
the conflict continued without intermission; at length th^ 
.I^ancastrians, confused and blinded by a fall of snow which was 
driven by the wind directly in their faces, began to give way, at 
first leisurely and in good order, but soon in confusion and terror. 
The bed of the little river Cock, directly in their rear, was soon 
filled with the corpses of the slain ; universal and irpemediable 
panic prevailed among the vanquished ; the Yorkists had been 
forbidden by proclamation to give any quarter; nearly thirty 
thousand of the X^ancastrians perished, and if the loss of their 
opponents be taken into the account, it will appear that almost 
forty thousand Englishmen perished by each other's hands on this 
dreadful day. Six barons were slam in the battle and pursuit; 
the Earl of Northumberland died of his wounds on his arrival in 
York; the Earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were tak^i in 

* A Tetributive Providence was remarkably displayed in the death of this 
ferocious baron. When he had unclasped his helmet to drink a cup of wine, 
a boy, whose father he had slain, and who was concealed in an wdjoitdng 
^ush, 'nfll^M upon him a mortal wound with aa arrow. 
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their flighty and were decapitated ; the heads of some of these 
noblemen were affixed to the walls of York; and Edward^ thus 
rictorioua, returned from the north to London^ where he consum- 
mated his triumph by the ceremony of his coronation. The 
reader will be gratified by having this' brief account of the battle 
of Towton terminated by the description of Camden. 

That antiquary says, " From Aberford the river Cockar 
makes its way to the Wharf, as if mourning for detestation of the 
civil wars, ever since it ran with English blood. For on its bank 
near the country village of Towton, was strictly our Pharsalia. 
This kingdom in no place saw so great an army and such a body 
of nobility (no less than one hundred thousand men) never more 
inveterate or more spirited leaders of opposite factions, who on 
P^lm Sunday 1461 met in a pitched battle. The fight continued 
doubtful the greater part of the day. The Lancastrians, unable 
to withstand the shock, nothing proving so fatal to them as the 
unwieldy vastness ci their own army, gave way and fled in disor- 
der. The Yorkists pursued them with so much eagerness, that 
beside^s many of the nobility, thirty five thousand English fell that 
day."* 

Some relics of this engagement are still in existence. Besides 
the tomb of Lord Dacre in Saxton Church, and some other 
stones with crosses supposed to commemorate others of the slain, 
Whitaker preserved with respect a silver ring gilt, with two hands 
conjoined, which was found upon the field of Towton. The same 
antiquary remarks that the remains of arms, armour, bones, &c. 
turned up on the ground of this great engagement have been 
remarkably small, a fact which may be accounted for by recollect- 
ing tliat the weather was cold and the victory complete,* so that 
the spoil of the field and the interment of the dead proceeded at 
leisure. One relic, however, of great value escaped the vigilance 
of plunder, namely a gold ring weighing above an ounce, which 
was found on the field about forty-eight years ago. It had no 
stone, but a lion passant was cut upon the gold with this inscrip- 
tion in the old black character, •** Nowe ys thus." The crest is 
that of the Percies, and there can be little doubt that it was the 
ring actually worn by Northumberland. The motto seems to 
allude to the times, *^ The Age is fierce as a lion."t 

In the subsequent changes of this sanguinary contest, though 

* Cough's Camd. iii. 67. f Whitaker's Loid and £L p. 15& 
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it oontiDued to rage upon its frontiers, this district had no parti, 
cipation ; and no event occurred <^ sufficient importance to he 
inscribed upon its annab, until Henry VIII. overturned -the papal 
dominion in England, and relieved his kingdom from a disgrace- 
ful bondage in which it had been retained more than five hundred 
years. However beneficial the effects of this great revolution 
were in after times, they involved in the first instance considenu 
ble confusion, and produced a dangerous rebellion against the 
royal gov^imient. After the dissolution of the religious houses, 
with the chantries, chapels, hospitals, and other institutions for 
the benefit of the poor, the dissatisfaction of the people was exas- 
pemted by the officious representations of the priests and monks 
who had been expelled from their convents, and who, notwith- 
standing all the enormities which were laid to their charge, still 
retained a powerful influence over the popular mind. The con- 
sequence was, that an armed multitude from the counties of 
l>nrham, Lancaster, and York, assembled under the command 
of Robert Aske of Aughton, a gentleman of considerable fortune 
and influence, and assisted by several men of dignity and abilities. 
These rebels called their expedition the Pilgrimage of Grace ; A. D. 1^361 
they were headed in their march by a number of priests in the 
habits of their order, with crucifixes in their hands, and with the 
exhibition of other mummeries of popery, to maintain the confi- 
dence and to influence the enthusiasm of the motley crowd who 
were thus rushing upon their own destruction. This insurrec- 
tion is mentioned in this work, because the pilgrims directed their 
course through this district on their way to Pontefract castle, 
which they captured. It is unnecessary to accompany them on 
their progress to the south, or to describe the infatuation of their 
councils, the wily policy of their opponents, the dispersion of their 
forces, the execution of their leaders, and the ruin of their cause. 
The whole insurrection originated in fanaticism, was conducted 
with folly, and terminated in disgrace.* 

No incidents merit record in the history of the district for 
more than a century after the Pilgrimage of Grace. The resto- 
ration of popery by Mary, and of Protestantism by Elizabeth ; 
the rebeUions of the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
on behalf of the captive queen of Scots; the accession of James L 
and the commencement of the dynasty of the infatuated and 

* Drake's York, 236. Fox»8 MartyroL ii. 992. ling. iv.. 262. 
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unfortunate Stuaii;S| produced no confiequences to tliis district 
which demand particular description or effected any extensive 
alteration in the state of its interests and inhabitants. The occa- 
sional ravages of pestilence refer rather to individual localities 
than to the general district ; and^ with other diversified events^ 
will be narrated in our accounts of the towns and villages 
within oar timits. 
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SECTION IV. THE CIVIL WAR. 



Thb eivil war between Charles I. and the Rirliamentj forms 
the most interesting, but at the same time the most melanchdy 
department of ^our Histcny. It is not our province to state the 
ongin and progress, or to estimate the merits of the dispute 
between priTitege and prerogative, between regal aggression and 
popular rights. The conduct of the king on the one hand, it 
must be acknowledged, was most imprudent, most illegal, and 
tyrannical, and was directly calculated to involve himself, his 
family, and his government in one common ruin. Taxes, some 
of them iniquitous and oppressive, were levied without the con- 
sent of parliament ; extravagant imposts were laid upon several 
kinds of merchandise ; the officers of the customs were empow- 
ered to enter into any habitation to seise upon effects in default 
of the payment of duties ; and to repress resistance and inforce 
obedience, many condemnatory sentences, infamously severe, were 
passed in the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court. 
The " Petition of Right," which was ultimately accepted by the 
king, indeed, professed to remedy these grievances; it declared 
compulsory loans, arbitrary taxes, the exercise of martial law, and 
the oppression of the courts just named, to be contrary to the 
established laws of the kingdom. Well would it have been had A. D. 1628. 
the principles embodied in this celebrated document, regulated 
the conduct of both parties in their ulterior proceedings. 
** Happy," exclaims De Lolme,* '^ had been the people if their 
leaders, after having executed so noble a work, had contented 
themselves with being the benefactors of their country ! Happy 
bad been the king, if his submission had been sincere, and if he 
had become sufficiently sensible that the only resource he had left 
was in the affection of his subjects ! " 

There can be no doubt that prior to the commencement of the 
civil war, great excitement must have been produced in this dis. 
trict and in the whole county of York, by the royal expeditions 

* De Lolme on the English Constitutioii, p. 59. 
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against the Scots. Charles^ treading in the steps of his father^ 
attempted to force episcopacy and a liturgy upon Scotland^ against 
all the princijde^ all the conyiction^ and all the determination of 
the people ; this most impolitic and tyrannical^ this positively 
insane as well as wicked measure^ filled the whole nation with 
confusion and tumult ; and the exasperated and aggrieved Scots 
formed their Solemn League and Covenant, hy which they bound 
themselves to resist innovations in religion and to defend each 
A. D. 1639. other against all violence and oppression. In the hostilities 
A. D. 1640. ^hicii followed, Charles twice visited Yorkshire ; and while the 
whole county was filled with military preparations, the people 
eagerly discussed the proceedings of government, and their minds 
were gradually prepared for the fierce and calamitous struggle 
which followed. After the impeachment, condemnation, and exe- 
cution of the earl of Strafford,* the breach between the king and 

* Since this unfortunate and culpable, though highly talented man, be. 
loDged to this district, a few particulars relative to his connexion with it, may 
be inserted in this note without fatiguing the patience of the reader. Gaw- 
thorp Hall, which formerly stood in the immediate vicinity of the site of the 
present Harewood House, was his patrimonial residence. It had previously 
been rendered celebrated as the seat of Chief Justice Gascoigne, from whose 
family it passed by marriage to the Wentworths, and at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century Sir William Wentworth, the father of the subject of, 
this note, was in possession of it. Thomas Wentworth was the eldest son of 
this baronet, and succeeded to the title and estates in 1614. He had previ- 
ously married Mary Clifford, eldest daughter of the earl of Cumberland. To 
the delightful retreat of Gawthorp he was sincerely attached, and seems to have 
been passionately devoted to the pleasures of a rural life, until he was allured 
by the fascinations of ambition into the agitating scenes of political life. The 
following quotation from a letter written by Wentworth to Sir George Calvert,, 
principal secretary of state, shews his zest for the occupations of the country. 
** Our harvest is all in ; a most fine season to make fishponds ; our plums are all 
gone and past ; peaches, quinces ,and grapes, almost fully ripe, &c. These 
only we countrymen muse of; hoping in such harmless retirements for a just 
defence from the higher powers, and possessing ourselves in contentment, pray 
with Dryope in the poet, — 

£t si qua est pietas, ab acutae vulnere falcis, 
Et pecons morsu frondes defendite nostras." 

This letter is dated August 31, 1624. Happy would it have been for the 
writer had he never left Gawthorp; then he would not have been branded with 
the name of an apostate, he would not have excited the fury of a whole 
nation, he would not have been abandoned by an unworthy and ungrateful 
master in the hour of danger, he would not have suffered the death of a 
traitor. The name of Strafford will shortly occur in another note. 
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paiHsment oontiiiuisd to grow wider^ aad the adhereats of both to 
become more imtatedj until there was no appeal left but to the 
ewQvd. 

When the standard of war had been unfurled> when the 
trumpet had sounded its &tal blasts when the 8W<nrd had been 
drawn and the scabbard had been thrown away^ Yorkshire 
became one of the principal theatres of the unnatural struggle^ 
and its inhabitants, in proportion, the subjects of its multiplied 
calamities. We shall exdusifely confine ourselves, in our namu 
tire, to the eyents which transpired in the jMrovince which is the 
subject of the work. 

The gxeat majority of the inhabitants of our district were 
devotedly attached to the parliament at the commenoem«at of the 
dvil war; and on this account they were represented by the 
royalists as eminently disaffected* The example and influence of 
some of the most distinguished of their gentry ; their dread of 
popery, which had been insjHrad by some imprudent measures 
of the court; and their aUiorrence iji arlntrary power-*-all com* 
bined to prejudice the minds of the people against their unfor- 
tunate monarch, and to induce them to obstruct to the utmost 
extent of their ability the progress and success of his cause; 
One principal source of their aversion to the party of the royalists 
has yet to be mentioned. A considerable number of the peo;^ 
were ansdous not only to obtain an increase of civil liberty, but to 
effect a change in the whole ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country. They believed that the reformation was incomplete, and 
that many of the rites and ceremonies retained by the established 
church, were opposed to the letter, and were inconsistent with the 
s[»rit, of the gospel. Some of this very numerous body of indi^ 
viduals were Presbyteriam, and others were Congregationalista 
The first desired to have a church governed like that of Scotland, 
or some of the ecclesiastical societies abroad^*— the second were for 
abolishing all general as well as secular government of the church, 
and for leaving each individual congr^ation of Christians to enact 
its own laws, and to administer its own affairs. The religious 
feelings of both parties had been shocked by the royal sanction 
whidi both James L and Charles I. had given to the profanation 
of the Lord's day;* and their affections had been completely 
alienated from the Church, by the conduct of both these princes, 

* By the infamous book of Sports. 
H 
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who had made its ministers the direct adyocates and supports of 
their prerogative, and by the proceedings of its unhappy primate 
(Laud) whom they justly regarded as the origimiting cause of 
the most obnoxious and fatal aggressions of the court. 

*' At the first setting out/' says the historian of York, " the 
gentlemen of both parties were so cautious of iuToliring this 
county in a war, that a treaty was set on foot, and fourteen 
29, 1642. articles agreed upon between them, by and with the' consent of 
the right honourable Henry earl of Cumberland, lord lieutenant 
of his majesty's forces in the county of York, and Ferdinando 
lord Fairfax. These articles comprehended a suspension of all 
militauy actions and preparations in the county on both sides."* 
In the signatures appended to this document, the reader will 
recognise the names of some of the most influential persons con- 
nected with this district. It was signed on the king's party by 
Henry Bellasyse, William Savile, Edward Osborne, John Rams, 
den, Ingram Hopton, and Francis Neyile ; and on the side of the 
parliament, by Thomas Fairfax, Henry Maulererer, William 
Lister, William White, John Farrar, and John Stockdale. 
This impracticable agreement was violated almost as soon as it 
was made. 

A curious circumstance is recorded by Thoresby, which 
occurred prior to the commencement of hostilities, and which will 
he interesting at any rate to the inhabitants of Leeds. Mr. 
Hobinson, the vicar of that town, was induced at the request of 
his old patron, the earl of Southampton, to preach before the king 
then at York. This clergyman, who was in the same city when 
the application was made to him, had only one sermon with him 
upon a text, which was certainly strangely contradictory to the 
-occasion, and inconsistent with the character and intentions of the 
auditory. The text was Heb. xii. 13. " Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.'' 
.This text, however, says the narrator, '^ he managed so dexter- 
ously, as not only to avoid giving offence, but to procure a gracious 
acknowledgment from the king, who offered him the title and dis- 
tinction of his chaplain, which he modestly declined." Mr. 
Bobinson, it will soon be seen, was an eminent loyalist, and a dis- 
tinguished sufferer in the cause of his master.t 

When Charles I. had removed from York to Nottingham, 
where he pitched the royal standard and commenced the opera- 

* Drake's Hist York, p. 160 f Thoresby»s Vicaria, p. 75. 
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tions of the war^ Sir Thomas Fair&x^ ^^ the hero of the eommon. 
wealth/' the son of Lord Fair&x of Denton^ and Captain Hothum, 
son of Sir John Hotham the governor of Hull, encouraged by the 
favourable disposition of the people and the weakness of the 
royalists, advanced to Wetherby and Tadcaster, and successfully A.D. 1642. 
repulsed Sir Thomas Glemham who attempted to regain pos* 
session of the towns. But when the Earl, afterwards Marquis 
and Duke of Newcastle, had arrived from the north with a con- 
siderable army in York, the Royidists by their numbers obtuned 
a comparative superiority; they retook Tadcaster, compelled 
Fairfii?: to retire, and attempted the complete subjugation of the 
whole West Riding to the authority of the king. Wakefield and 
lieeds were incapable of making any effectual resistance ; and 
the former town, on account of its central situation on the high 
road to the south, and the fertility of the surrounding country, 
was made by the royalist general his place of arms; there for 
some time he had his head quarters ; and when he marched to 
the reduction of Sheffield and Botherham, then occupied by the 
parliamentarians, he left the greatest part of his artillery and 
ammunition behind him in Wakefield, with a considerable part 
of his army for a guard.* 

The royalists were not satisfied with the reduction of Wake, 
field and Leeds; a numerous body of them marched against 
Bradford, and encamped on that part of the common called Dec 1642. 
Underdiff. The inhabitants, who through the whole of the 
war displayed extraordinary intrepidity and animated devotion 
to the cause of the parliament, prepared to withstand an assault, 
and the besiegers were driven away with loss. In a few days 
they again returned to the attack under the command of Goring, 
Newcastle's Master of the Horse, and other officers ; the inhabit- 
ants, according to a custom f prevalent long anterior to the siege, 
had rendered the tower of the church the fortress of the town, 
and had surrounded it with woolpacks to deaden the force of the 
cannon shot. The royalists came on with great impetuosity, and 
were received with equal resolution. Goring, separated from 
his men in the assault of the church, was taken by the parliamenU 
arians, but was rescued by a charge of his own troops; while a 

• Drake 161. Life of Newcastle by his Duchess, 33—3.5. 

f Scatcherd has collected various references to this practice in his History 
ofMorley. 
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person called by Lister (from wbose autoubiognipliy this aooount 
is tdEen) Sir Joim Harp, son of tlie Earl of Nevport^ wbo 
attempted to foroe liis vay to the chiunch through a house, bat 
was abandoned by his men, was ah|in by the inhabitants not. 
withstanding his intreades for quarter. The royalists were com* 
petted to retire a second time to Leeds, and Sir Thomas Fnir&x 
anrired in Bradfoid, and assumed the command of its resolute 
defenders. 

The troops of the parliament m Bradford were so animated 
by the two signal defeats whidi they had inflicted upon the 

Jan 23, royalists, that Fair£uL, to render thdr ardour as sobsenrient as 
^^^' possible to the promotion of his cause, led them direcdy against 
Leeds ; they took the town by storm ;* 9. considerable number 
of soldiers were slain ; Major Beaumont <^ Whitley was drowned 
while attempting to cross the Aire in his flight, and Mr. Robinson 
the Ticar narrowly escaped the same fiite.t ABer the storming 

April 1, of Le^s^ the royalists assumed a position at Seacroft, where 
^^^ they were assailed by the parliamentarians, but they maintained 
thdr post, and the assailants were defeated wilii the rianghter 
of a few of their men. A Captain Boswell is mentioned in the 
the parish register of Leeds, who was slain m this battle, and 
buried in that town. 

The Earl of Newcastle now made Tigorous and succeselui 
efforts to restore the superiority of the royal arms. He assem. 
bled his troops at Wakefield, and marched to attack the par- 

* The following entry in the parish register of Leeds thus refers to this 
event. — **2I^ Jan. 1642 — 3: Leedes was taken bj Sir ThcMnas Fairfax, 11 
soldiers slain, buried 24; five more slain two or Hiree days after; six more 
died of tlieir woimds*'' 

f The adrentares of Mr. Robinson after his escape, deserve to be briefly 
recited in this work. He fled &om Leeds to Metbley HaU, where for some 
time he was fiuceessfimy concealed; "but as the power of the parliament 
became prevalent, and his attachment to the royal cause remained unchanged, 
he retired from one garrison of the cavaliers to another, until he was at length 
taken and thrown into prisoli, first at Middleham and afterwards at Cawood. 
At tile latter place he experienced a signal providential deMverance. The 
upper piUrt of a tower fell upon his apartment, burst through the toei, and 
yet the stones descended in sudh a manner that only one arm was fractured. 
Through all his misfortunes he was cheered by the possession of the greatest 
blessing which 'man can enjoy-^the affeetion of a virtuous woman. His 
wife never abandoned him in his confinement; through her representations 
l^e was at length liberated, and became rector of SwiHington, where he died. 
— ^Thoresby's Vic. 
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liameotarittifl^ with MFeral thmuand uifiuitry, a oooriderriile hoAj 
of cavaby, and a jbrmidable amy of artillery. Oh his way he 
formed tiie siege of Bowley Hall/ then garrisoned for the 
parliamoit hy Sir John SoirUe of Lnpeet, and a body of nuw 
inexperienced ecddiers^ hastily eolketed^ and ill proTJsiened* 
Although Newcastie brought his cannon to fasar vpon the bnild* 
ing^ and fiercely battered its walls^ the gaUant goremor rasiMtad 
faim with great resolution ; the saperierity of nombers and artiL Jute 22, 
lery prevailed, and the plaoe was.taken by storm. Dr. Wfaitaker ^^^ 
has been strangdiy mistaken in hk aooonnt of this eventf Instead 
of havbg been so irritated by the intr^id resistance <ef the 
governor and garrison as to have commanded them all to be put 
to the sword, and to have rebnked an offieer for hatving ginm 
quarter to Sir John Sarile, Newcastle aj^iears to have acted 
with exeknplary humanity, and to hare protected the pariiamenU 
arians from the fury of his soldiers. Although the stores and 
goods in the baU were plundered, the building received bat little 
injury, and we find it a short time afterwards again a garriswi 
for fhe parliament.^ 

* Rttshworth, p. S74. 

f The account which the learned Dr. has given of the siege of Howley 
HaJl most have heen compiled with haste, and is chargable with contradietioii 
as well AS inaeeiiracj. He says that Howley Hall %ai hdd for the Idag, and 
stormed hj tke oppodte paily, when the yery reyene of Hum wa« the eiui9, 
Hia sustal^es the reader wiU find ahly exposed hy Sc a tcberd* History of 
Morley,245. 

X Of Ae proprietor of Howley Hall at this period, it is necessary to give a- 
short account. This was Thomas Lord Viscount Savile, a younger son of Sir 
John Savile, the huilder of Howley Hall, and through the reign of James I. 
a constant opponent of the measures of the court Lord Thomas Savile, lifce 
his fivther, was the enemy of Stra£E6rd, and at )the same time he was most 
certainly attached to the Puritans. This nobleman, by sending a letter to 
the general 'Of the Scots frrofeaaediy dgaed by »x of the principal noblemen in 
EnglfHid, and inviting tham to advance to the rescue of the country, was the 
joeans of bringing them into this part of the Idngdom, and thus of effecting 
the ruin of Strafford, and the triumph of the parliament Aft» the death 6f 
Strafford, he declared for the king, and he enrolled his name at York in the 
list of those who resolved to devote tiieir lives and fortunes to the royal cause. 
WhsD. Howl^ Hall had been stormed as we have related, I^oid Savile applied 
for compensation for the damage which had been done by the royalists, but 
his memmial did him no good, and elicited a mortifying reply from the co«rt 
AKIiough tessex had espoused the cause of his sovereign, Charles always 
disliked hSm; Sussex knew this, and at length abandoned his master, repaired 
to London, and threw himself iqpoa the meccy of the pariiament He was 
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Lord Fair£sx and his sos^ aware of the advance and success of 
Newcastle?^ Conyinced that Bradford^ from its untenable situation^ 
surrounded by hills on every side^ could not long hold out against 
the overwhelming force of the royalists^ and that nothing but a 
decisive victory could insure its safety, determined to attempt an 
effectual surprise of their enemies, and the consequent dispersion 
of their army. At the head of three thousand men, they advanced 
towards the quarters of the royalists ; but they were betrayed by 
some traitors in. their own ranks ; Newcastle had received accu. 
rate intelligence of their motions ; and his infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were all drawn up in regular battalia on Adwalton Moor. 
The Fairfaxes, however, though delayed, disappointed, and 
betrayed, though vastly inferior to the royalists both in the 
number, the composition, and the materiel of their troops, 
advanced with admirable courage to the charge ; and ably 
seconded by their officers and men, they at one time penetrated 
the lines of the royalists, and were on the very point of gaining a 
glorious victory> Rushworth, almost the only historian wBo has 
given an accurate account of the battle, says, '^ The Earl had the 
advantage in number, especially, in horse; but Fairfax's foot at 
first got the ground, and had almost encompassed the Farl's train 
of artillery, and put his forces to the rout, when a stand of pikes 
gave some check to their success, and at the same time a body of 
horse fell upon their rear and routed them ; so that the fortune 
of the field being changed in one instant, Fairfax's army was 
utterly defeated, several pieces of ordnance taken, four or £ve 
hundred men slain, and many prisoners." * Lord Fairfax retreated 
to Bradford, and his son to Halifax, but the latter joined his 
father on the following day.t Numerous relics, such as cannon 

received as he deserved, with suspicion ; he was even exposed to the danger 
of punishment, and what ultimately became of him it is useless to inquire. 
He was the first and last Earl of Sussex of his family, and is a proof of the 
fact, that a man of no fixed principles always becomes despicable at last. Of 
his family, some account will be given in another chapter. Drake, 150. 
Whitaker, 237. Scatcherd, 38, 39. 

• Rushworth, v. 279. 

f The reader will be pleased with the following lively description of this 
engagement by Scatcherd. — ^ The battle of Adwalton Moor, notwithstanding 
the result, is one among tiie number of contests in those times, which may 
teach us the vast superiority of moral over physical or brute force; of prin- 
«ciple and patriotism, over ignorance and servility. Confiding in their immense 
numbers, their powerful cavalry and cannon, in the treachery of Gifibrd, 
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balls, grape shot, bullets, and bridle cliiun8> have been found on 
the scene of this desperate enga^ment.* 

Immediately after the battle, of Adwalt<«>, Newcastle advanced 
against Bradford,t and fixed his head quarters at Bowling Hall. 
FairfiEa found that resistance would be unavailing, and would 
only lead to a useless expenditure of blood. At the head of his 
determined followers, he broke through the lines of the royalists, 
and effected his escape through Leeds to Hull ; but his lady, who 
with a courage and fortitude above her sex, had been his com- 
panion through all the perils of the campaign, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Newcastle, with the true dignity of a nobleman 
and the generosity of a Briton, not only liberated the intrepid 
female on the spot, but sent her under an escort, and in his own 
coach, to a place of safety that she might rejoin her gallant 
husband. Bradford, after the departure of Fairfax, was filled 
with apprehension and despair. We have already stated how, 
in the second attack of the royalists upon,the town, some of the 
inhabitants in the fury, of the battle had killed Sir John Haq> 
after he had called for quarter. It was now generally believed, 
that the victorious general was determined to exact a terrible 
revenge for the slaughter of the young cavalier, and to inflict a 
tremendous punishment upon the town for its zealous attach, 
ment to the cause of. the parliament, by abandoning it to the 

Jeffiries and others, and the discontent arising from false notions, the royalist 
army could assure itself of nothing short of an immediate victory, and yet 
after all it was only achieved by a sort of accident. Their outposts beaten 
back upon their main body, twice did they attack with a numerous cavalry, 
and twice were they driven away to their cannon, leaving their comnumders 
dead upon the field. The little army advanced — ^the mighty host retired— a 
'^neral panic had seized it — a general retreat was sounded — and troops had 
even quitted the field — all, in short, appeared to be over, and the republican 
arms were triumphant, when by the fortune of a general officer on the one 
side, and the perfidy of some of higher rank on the other, the battle lost was 
recovered." Hist Morley, 280. 

• The hat of a Major Greatheed, who fought in the parliamentary army, 
and who escaped unhurt, perforated with two balls, and cut into stripes in the 
brim by the swords of the cavalry, was preserved in his family above a century 
afterwards. Scatcherd ubi supra. 

f Of this attack upon Bradford, an interesting memorial was found in 1827. 
In taking down the premises adjoining the Union Inn in Ivegate, was found 
an eight pound cannoa ball, no doubt shot from one of the guns of the 
royalists on this occasion. 
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UosntiottfittiiM ttd brutilfty ixf his ^mMien, by tke' ocmflagratiOD 
of all its boildingSy and the mafsacre of all its inhabitafitt; 
Aoo^duig, hotrerer, to the nairative of Lister, a female appa- 
ritioii approached the bed of Newcastle in Bowling Hall during 
the night immediately pteoediag the intended tmgedy,.implored 
him to spare the town, and so wroaght either upon his feelings 
or his fears, that he promised to spare the trembling people. 
The impressimi produced by this dveam <Hr appariti^m was so 
powerful, that instead of wteaking his Tengeance upon the 
unarmed inhabitants, he contented himsdf by occupying the 
town as a garrison £n* the king.* 

These successes were by no means decittve, and the cause of 
the parliament soon recovered its pristine vigour. The royalists 
sustained a severe reverse at Wakefield ; that town was captured 
by the parliamentarians; Lord Goring, and nearly all his troops 
were taken prisoners ; and his cannon, his baggage, and ammu- 
nition f^ into the hands of the omiqueror&f Bradford too was 
soon recovered liy the republicans ; for when the Earl, now 
Marquis of Newcastle, had marched to oppose the Scots in their 
progress towards the northern frontiers of the county, Bradford 
was again held for the parliament by Colonel Lambert and his 
regiment. Colonel Belkusis, then the Governor of York for the 
King, projected the reoovery of the town, and he marched with 
the greatest rapidity against it in the hope of surprising the 
forces of the parliament. Lambert however was on the alert, he 
sallied from the town at the head of his men, but retreated 
behind his ranks when he had ascertained the superior strength 
of his enemy. The assault of the royalists was vigorous; but 
the defence was obi^inate and successful ; Bellasis was defeated 
with great slaugliter, and his antagonist furiously charging oo 
his rear during his retreat, took Colonel Bagshawe, several 
Captains, one hundred and fifty horse and sixty foot, prisoners.} 
Bradford firom this time seems to have been one of the principal 
stations for the parliament in the north ; for after the storming 
of Bolton-Ie-Moors by Prince Rupert, and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants. Colonel Rigby, a member of the House of Commons, 

* For these particulars and other details, vide the homely but interesting 
narrative of lister passim. 

f Hunter's Hallamshire 106. Newcastle Mem. 35. 
X Rushworth v. 617. 
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and the govemw c^ that unhappy place at the tisie of the 
assault^ found a refuge with some of the fugitive garrison ii^ 
SradfOTd.* The afiiurs <^ the parliament in this district after 
the defeat of Bellasis at Bradford, were soon in a highly ytoBf^ 
rous condition. While the Marquis of Newcastle was in the 
jaorthy Sir T. Fair&x then besieging Lathom House in Lan* 
cashire, defended by that celebrated heroine the Countess of 
Derby, received orders from the parliament to take advantage of 
the absence of the royalist commander, and to drive his garrisons 
and troops from the West-Riding of Yorkshire. FairfiuL leaving 
a part of his army to continue the siege, obeyed the mandate, 
reduced the whole district into subjection, and organised those 
forces, which, in conjunction with the Scots under Lesley, and 
the army of the Earl of Manchester, decisively established the 
superiority of the parliament by the memorable victory of 
Marston Moor.t 

That victory decided the fate of Yorkshire and ultimately o. 
the nation ; the Marquis of Newcastle fled to the continent ; the 
city of York surrendered to the conquerors ; the affairs of the 
unfortunate Charles declined in every part of the kingdom; 
imtil defeated at Naseby, sold by the Scots, and insulted by hia 
enemies, his life and reign were terminated by the axe of the 
executi<»ier — another proof among innumerable afl^BCting instances 
of a similar character recorded in history, that for a monarch there 
is but a narrow step between a prison and a grave. 

After the battle of Marston Moor the tumultuous agitations of 
this district gradually subsided into tranquillity. The ruinous 
and decisive defeat of Lord Digby at Sherbum, and the 
surrender of the castles of Skipton, Sandal, and Pontefract, 
terminated the struggle which had deluged the country with' 

* Rushworth v. 624. 

f Indicationg of the terror iospired by these dvil wars are perpetually 

occurring in this district In 1824, a number of silver coins of the reigns of 

Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., were found under an ancient 

bnflding at Scholes, near Berwick-in-Elmete. In the same village, about fifty 

years before, a high wind blew down a thatched roof, in the middle of which 

was discovered a bag full of silver coina Both these hoards were no doubt 

concealed in the civil wars. Another instance of a similar description 

occurred in 1826, when, as some workmen were removing ao ancient wall at 

Garforth, they found a leathern purse containing forty-one coins of Elizabeth, 

James I. abd Charles I^ undoubtedly deposited in their hiding place at the 

same period. 

I 
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ealamity and bk)od>; the iodusilry of the mhabitantsk and t^ 
pro^^ress of maofi^iKtareB and eomnierce ^teedily repaired t^ 
d«so)aitioii6' of ciri) war ; aod the whole dietrkt continued to- 
nereaae in prodttctivenes^ in popuktien, in opnlence^ and in 
generdl prosperi^y^ until the evaneseent comraonvredth was 
milled by the deleetio» of the army and the imbecility oi the 
second C^omwett^ and the Stuarts were permitted to- reaseend^ 
and lor another quarter of a eentory to occupy, the throne of the 
British klesw 

Before this- narrative of the events which transpired in the 
drfl- war is dosed, one drculnstanee mnst' he rehited which will 
please and interest the reader. While Charles I. was in the* 
hands of the Scots, and wa» on bis way with them from Newark 
'te Newcastle, he was lodged m the Red Hatf in Leeds, shortly tO' 
be described, and* at that period probably the best house in the 
town. During his stay at this place, a maid servant,' compas- 
Monating his deplorabie situation, and probaUy acting under the 
inftuenee of some royalists in the town, implored him to disguise 
himsetf in her dress, and thus ta elude the vigilance of his guards 
and to eSect his escape. She declared, at the same time, that 
were he to succeed in the attempt, he would be immediately 
conducted by a back aHey (Lands Lane) to a friend's house, from 
whence he couldr proceed to France. Charles, however, either* 
eoBvinoed that the project was impracticable, or entert^ning 
hopes of the intentions of the Scote m his fevour which were 
most signally to be disappointed, refused to embrace the wonum's 
ofl^, but at the same time to evince his gratitude for her zead, 
he gave her the CJarter, 8a3ring that if it were never in his own 
power to reward her, his son, on the sight <rf that token, would 
bestow upon her some remuneration. After the restoration> the 
woman repaired to Charles II. related the circumstance, and 
produced the token. The king inquired from whence she came, 
she replied, " from Leeds in Yorkshire.'* '^ Whether she had a 
husband .>" She answered that she had* "What was his 
calling?" She said, "An Under Bailiff." "Then/' said the 
king, " he shall be chief baili€ in York^ire." Charles seems to 
have been as good as his word; the husband was elevated to 
importance and affluence; and afterwards built Crosby House in the 
Head Row.* This circumstance is worthy of record as one of those 

• Thoresby Ducat 25. 
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Yearyrsaie examples of gratitude te those wlu) liad beea dev«ted ta 
the cause of his &ther and his own^ affrarded hy a king whose 
character may be ascertained by the hct, that he was empi(^ed 
in hunting a moth with his mistresses^ while the Dutch wero 
burning and capturing our ships of war in the Iluaaesy and 
insulting the metropolis of the kingdom.* 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 

Although the majority of the popuhtion ef this district 
united in the general joy and exultation with whidi the restonu 
tion of Charles II. to the throne of bis ancestors was bailed^ yet 
that erent was regarded with unmitigated dissatisfaction by all 
who had imbibed republican prindples^ by all ^o were opposed 
to the established episcopacy^ and by all who entertained a rea^ 
Bonable distrust of the splendid promises and protestations of the 
king. This dissatis&ction was aggravated by the persecntiBg 
spirit of the government, and especially by that fiital act of 
uniformity, by which a vast number of the most exodUent and 
influential ministers in the Idngdom were excluded from their 
pulpits and driven from the church. The feeling thus produced 
and fomented, engendered in this district a criminal, and, under 
all the circumstances of the case, an insane conspiracy, whose 
character, agents, and termination, must be rapidly presented to 
the reader. The dedared objects of the conspirators were, te 
*' re-establish a gospel ministry and magistracy ; to restore the 
long parliament ; to relieve themselves from the excise and all 
sub«dies ; and to reform all orders and degrees of men, espedaUy 
the lawyers and clergy." From the most diligent investigation 
which the writer has been able to devote to aU the particulars 
which have been recorded relative to this extraordinary {dot, he 
cannot but express his conviction, that it was directed, if it was 
not originated, by detestable agents employed by some persons 
high in authority, to produce a political explosion which they 
might render subservient to their own objects and interests. 
Whoever peruses with attention the deposition of Ealph Gates 
against the conspirators,t will have no difficulty, not only in 
perceiving that this was the fact, but also in fixing upon the very 
individual whose representations appear to have been the means 

♦ Pepys's Biary ii. 77. 
f See this deposition in Wliitaker's Loidis and Elmete 108, 173. 
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of indadng the preposterous enterprise.* However this may b^^ 

a plot against the gOTernment was concocted^ its ramifications 

seem to have been widely extended^ and a number of the con- 

Oet 13, spiititors assembled at a trench in Famley wood in arms. Their 

1668. paltry rebellion was blasted in its infancy. They had been 

betrayed. Those who excited, probably informed of the plot. A 

body of regular troops and militia advanced against them ; many 

were taken on the spot, and many who were concerned in the 

flcheme, were afterwards arrested. Lord Clarendon informs us 

that '^ all the prisons in the north were so full^ that the king 

thought it necessary to send down four or five judges to York 

with commissions of oyer and terminer to examine the whole 

matter."t The ringleader of the conspiracy proved to be Captain 

Oates, an old republican officer, who, after the restoration, had 

taught a school at Morley, in the chancel end of what is now 

called the Old Chapel. This man, with twenty of his compa. 

nions, were executed ; three of them upon Chapeltown moor.} 

Drake, in narrating this event says, and upon such topics as 

these, this otherwise excellent historian knew no moderation in 

sentiment or language, ''Several of these hot-headed zealots 

behaved very insdently on their trials. Comey (one of the 

number) had the assurance to tell the judge, that, in such a cause 

he valued his life no more than he did his handkerchief.' Two 

of these enthusiastical wretches were quartered, and their 

quarters set up upon the several gates of the city. Four of their 

beads were set upon Micklegate bar, three at Bootham bar, one 

at Wahngate bar, and three over the castle gates.§ The reign 

of Charles II., indeed, was prolific with plots, because it was 

replete with aggressions ; and was one of the most agitated, as it 

was certainly the most inglorious of smy recorded in the annals 

of the British empire. The monarch, with talents which might 

* Whoever wishes to form an acciirate judgment of this curious affair, 
will find it examined with laudahle diligence by Scatcherd in his Histoiy of 
Morley, to which work the reader is referred. 

+ Clarendon's Con tin. ii. 415. 

J Their names were Thomas Oates, Samuel Ellis, John Nettleton, sen. 
John Nettleton, jun. Robert Scott, William Tolson, John Forster, Robert 
Olroyd, John Asquith, Peregrine Conxey, John Snowden, John Smith, Wifliam 
Ash, John Errington, Robert Atkins, William Colton, George Denham, Henry 
WatM>n, Richard Wilson, Ralph Rymer, and Charle« Carre. 

§ Drake's History of York. 175. 
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have rendered him the Blessing and the pride of his people, was a 
low debauchee, a degraded prisoner of France, and the whole 
object of his policy was to obtain from his people sums of money 
to squander upon his mistresses alid his yices; his ministers 
were frequently profligate and unprincipled caball^v ; and his 
people were either persecuted, or corrupted, or deoeired, or 
enslaved. 

From this period but few events have transpired in the gene, 
ral history of the district which merit a particular narration. 
The history of its commerce will involve almost every occurrence 
of importance, and to that department of the work th^ reader is 
refi^red. 

When James II., by claiming the power of dispensing with 
acts of parliament, and by his infatuated attempt to overturn 
the Protestant religion for whose security and defence his people 
had sustained the greatest calamities, and to establish upon its 
ruins that papal system which repeated statutes of the legislature 
had proscribed, had proved that he was proceeding upon a settled 
plan for the complete subversion of the laws and the established 
order of the kingdom, the inhabitants of this district united with 
their fellow-countrymen in one simultaneous and successful effort 
to recover their constitutional rights, and to accomplish their 
deliverance from the galling yoke of despotism and popery. 
This unhappy monarch, so blinded by his obstinate and furious 
bigotry, had excited the alarm and disgust of this county, by 
arbitrarily deposing the protestant Lord Mayor of York with 
several of the aldermen and other functionaries, and by appointing 
in their places papists, who were not even freemem of the city. 
Although the king retraced his steps, and thus endeavoured to 
jdlay the dangerous ferment of the popular mind which his 
teinerity hi.d excited, it became evidently necessary to teminate 
his tyranny, and to expel him from his throne. And when the 
intelligence was circulated, that the Prince of Orange as the 
decided champion of the protestant faith was about to land in 
England with a considerable army, the Deputy-Lieutenants oi 
Yorkshire held a consultation, and determined, upon the propo^ 
sition of Sir Henry Goodricke, to convene a general meeting 
of the county for the consideration of the measures which ought 
to be adopted in the critical state of public affairs. Notices 
were accordingly issued for a meeting on Thursday, Nov. 19, 
1688. The folly of James iMe» displayed to the last. A new 
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eomnaiaelim w«i» received bf tiie Clerk of the West Ridiag, iii 
wbich the names of thirty Magistrates, and among the rest of 
Sir H. ^^oodricke^ were omitted — a measure which s^gravated 
tiie general exai^ration of the peo|»le, and strengtlieoed their 
resolution to oppoee the proceedings <tf the king. The couniy 
meeting was hdid according to the suimnons, and the pr<^)Ofiition 
was submitted and adopted^ ''That there haying been great 
endeaTOurs made by government of late years to bring popery 
into the kingdom, and by many devices to set at nou^t the 
lavs jof the land, there could be no prop^ redress for the many 
grievance^ the nation laboured under, but by a free paritament; 
that then was the only proper time to press a petition <^ that 
sort ; and that the inhabitants of Yorkdiire could not imitate 
a better pattern than "had been set belbre them by seversl lords 
temporal iand spiritual/' In tibe midst of the ^oceedings a report 
was circulated that the papists had risen ; Lwd Danby and «ome 
other noblemen immediately a|^ared in anns; the contagi<Mi 
spread like wild £re; the militia under the command of Lord 
Fair&x, Sir Thomas Grower, &c. united with the insurgents on 
behalf of the Prince of Orange ; some soldiers in Tadcaster and 
in other places assumed^ the same cause; and it was evident 
that the reign of James II. had arrived at its termination. The 
agitation of the district was now at its meridian ; watch and ' 
ward were kept every night by the inhabitants of Leeds and the 
other towns ; and couriers were incessantly traversing the king- 
dom with intelligence of the gradual progress of the ^mious 
revolution vrhtch was then on the eve of accomplishment. At 
length William and Mary were formally acknowledged the 
sovereigns of the Brittdi Ides ; and in the month of Fdbruary, 
In Leeds 1689, were proclaimed in die principal towns of the district with 
on the 19th the usual Solemnities, and amidst the joyful aochunationB of coa- 
^^' gregated thousands. 

It will be seen by various testimonies which wUl be found in 
the local histories, that the condition of the district at this period 
was highly pro^rous, and that the germs of its future import- 
ance ypere rapidly expanding into observation. 

From the period of the Revolution we advance at once to that 
of the rebellion in 1745, when the bold irruption of the Pretender 
into Bngland, at the head of the luidisciplined but intrepid and 
faithful Highlanders, involved the whole of the district in const^- 
nation and dismay. It is difficult indeed for us who live in these 
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times of istemai peace and at ibe djgiaiiceofahndst a Iniacbned 
years frmn the period of actual war^ in tlua httppj coaatpy so aig«. 
naUy proteeted as it has been by the proTideoce of QM amidst 
disrnption of empires and the convnlaaons of tbe worid, to form 
any estimate of the terror* exdted by the ooUeetioa of armies to 
oppose the march of iiiTaderSy who by a decidve rictory over 
veteran troops and a regcdar commander^ had proved that they 
knew how to conquer. It was at this period that a considerable 
body of soldiers^ under the command of Gknerai Wade^ encamped 
on the north of I^eeds^ between Sheepscar and Woodboine; and 
from the absence of old trees at the hedgerowB, it seems thiat 
they appropriated for the use of their own fires^ without scniple> 
all l^e timber they eoold coUeotf The event is Gommemorated 
in the names Wade Lane^ Camp Road, &c. in that portion of the 
suburbs of Leeds. This encampment in itself is of no great con. 
sequence^ but in oncupoint of view it is highly interesting. It was 
the last encampment in actual war within the limits of the British 
empire^ that has taken place on the island. Such a long period 
of deliverance from the dreadful scourge of war has been expe- 
rienced in no other country in Europe, perhaps in the world. 
From the Arctic ocean to the Mediterranean sea, from the Ura- 
iian mountains to the rock of Gibralflu', every continental state 
has been traversed by hostile armies, has resounded with the roar 
of artillery and the horrid din of battle, has been strewed with 
corpses and deluged with blood. But Great Britain has never 
seen a hostile banner waving over her plains, her harvests have 
never been trampled down beneath the hoof of an invader, her 
habitations of peaceful industry have never been given to the 
flames, nor have her cities been stormed by a brutal soldiery, and 

'•"I have conversed," says Dr. Whitaker, "with persons who on that 
occasion were hnsily occnpied in hiding their plate and other valnahles; hnt 
as no slaughter followed, all survived to dig up their treasures again, and 
future antiquarians were deprived of the gratification which would have 
attended the disinterment of spoons, tankards, tea-pots, and other uncouth 
and unheard-of implements of domestic life in use at some remote period of 
sociely." Loides and Elmete, p. 77. 

f When the traveller enters Leeds from the north, he will perceive some 
very large trees on the right hand after passing Sheepscar turnpike. Tradition 
say^ that these trees were saved from the general destruction of timher hy the 
troops, by the owners agreeing to send a certain number of cart-loads of coal 
in lieu of them. The same story is told of some large trees opposite the alms 
houses at the top of WadeXane. 
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abandcmed to the detastatioDS of lawless avarioe^ cruelty, and lust* 
We are by no means desirous of obtruding religious reflections 
upon historic narrative^ but we envy neither the head nor the 
heart of that reader of these pages, whoever he may be, who does, 
not feel a similar glow of devout gratitude to that which enrap- 
tured the mind of an ancient monarch long since gathered to the. 
dust of his fathers, and who does not with that royal poet exclaim, 
^ He hath not dealt so with any nation, and as for his judgments: 
we hare not known them. Praise ye the Lord." 

May this encampment be the last of a similar description 
which shall ever exist on English ground! May no hostile 
disembarkation ever take place on our shores! May Britons- 
never have to fight on their own soil, for their freedom, their 
institutions, and their homes ! 
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- Ths inhabitants of this district participated in the ankmr 
which flamed through the kingdom in 17^5^ to resist the restora. 
tion of popery and arbitrary power. They combined with theyr 
patriotic associates in the county in raising large sams of money, 
and in forming considerable bodies of soldiery for the defence of 
tile constitution, and the establishment of the house of Hanover 
upon the throne. Their demonstrations of loyalty were however 
rendered unnecessary by the decisive defeat of the rebels on the 
field of Culloden, by the flight of the Petender, and by the 
execution of the most influential and guilty leaders of the insur- 
rection. 

When the ever memorable, ever disgraceful, and ever deplor- 
able war with the American colonies broke out, this district was 
the scene of considerable popular agitation. The appearance of 1778. 
press gangs in the heart of the country ; * the immense increase . 
of the burdens imposed upon the nation ; the consequent preva- 
lence of distress ; the detestable principle upon which the war 
was commenced, that a representative government may arbi- 
trarily tax an unrepresented people ; and the imprudence, the 
obstinacy, the prodigality of the ministry at that time in power, 
all combined to produce general dissatisfaction, and to arouse 
the attention of every class of the community to the momentous 
political questions which were advanced for public discussion. 

The time of the American war may be considered as a most 
important epoch in this district, it rvas the date of the commmce^ 
ment of that spirit of political enquiry which has been progress 

♦A press gang, in December, 1779, commenced operations in Leeds, and 
seized a cropper named John Baldwin. This unfortunate man was so affected 
with this occurrence that he afterwards hanged himself. A press gang had 
appeared in York a short time previously, hut had been compeUed to leave 
the city by the irritation and anxiety of the citizens. 

K 
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sivdy expanding and strengthening to the present day. The im. 
portance of this fiict requires no illustration in these eventful times. 
Partially indeed this spirit had been exdted a few years before 
the hostilities began. The impolitic^ Tindictire, and unprinci- 
pled persecution of John Wilkes (though a man for the descrip- 
tion of whose character^ it is impoasibie to find in the English 
language terms of disgust and abhorrence sufficiently strong) had 
excited considerable attention ; and accordingly we find that when 

April la he was liberated from his long imprisonment in April 1770> the 
event was celebrated in Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, &c., with 
the ringing of bells, fire^Hrm^ks, iUuminations^ and other demon-^ 
strationa of popular joy, and the names of Wilkes and Liberty, and 
No. 45,* appeared waving in banners over the docnrsy or placarded 
in the windows of most of the houses After the conuBeBcaneat 
of the American war, this spirit was cherished by the vioLeoce of po- 
litical parties, and the acrimony of p(^tieal dispute ; by the ap- 
peals which were made by influential persons to the (pinions, the 
principles, and the verdict ai the people ; and by the very raea-^ 
sures which government adopted for the defence of the country 
agsuDst the mighty coalition of the hostile powers* Many indi. 
cations of this spirit appeared. When the Earl of Shelburne, one 
of the secretaries of state, sent a communication to the mayor of 
Leeds, recommending an association of young men to be formed 
to learn the military exercise, the proposition waa met, not with 
immediate assent, but with considerable discussion, it was fairly 
audsufficiently canvassed, nor waa it adopted without vehement op- 
position from the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. Again 
we find numerous freeholders of this district attending a meeting 

Deo. 30, at York in order to petition the House of Commons to investig^ 
and correct the gross abuses which ^evailed in the expenditure 
of public money. Another indication of the same fact is to be 
discovered in the increasing sale of newspapers, the Leeds Mer- 
cury for instance averaging two thousand per week, and the sale 
of other papers also increasing-^ And if any further proof of the 

* Wilkes commenced the publication of his notorious periodical, the Noble 
Britain, in June, 1782, ostensibly to expose the errors of the ministiy. In No. 
45, which appeared April 23, 1763, he made an insolent assault upon the king, 
on account of which subsequent proceedings were instituted. 

f Loid North calculated, that at this time twelve millions of newspapers were 
printed evexy year; and in order to assist the revenue, he raised the price of 
newspaper stamps from a penny tojhne half-pence each. The consequence was, 
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statement whidi this panig»pb is don i gn e d to ittnatrate be requL 
red, it wUl be Buftcieat te remark, that at this period the aboli*. 
tioD of the aboaes which had corrupted the ejatem-of the national 
xeiireaentatloii began to be diacnaaed, and the term fiadical R&. 
form came into commmt uae * From all these dreumalaBces, and 
many odiers whidi our space will not aUow us todetail^ and whicb 
in fiict are not essential to our argumenty we are iaduoed to con. 
ehide, that to theq^och of the Amerioln war is to be ascribed the 
origin of that papular exdteaMnt relative to pditicaltopicSy and 
of those popular investigatiims into the.state of parliamentary re« 
presentation, which in oonnexion with a similar spirit prevailing 
through the kingdom, and progressively pervading all classes of 
the community to the present hour, has produced that mighty 
change which the last eventful year (1838) has witnessed, and by 
whidi aa impulse has been imparted to the destinies of tiie Bru 
tish Empire, which will be felt and perpetuated through the most 
distant ages of its duration. 

It would have been wonderful indeed if this spirit had not 
been excited in this district, when the distress of a large proper. 

• 

tluit tile price of newipapen which generally cost tiro-pence haUpeimj, was 
laised to three-pence each. As newspapers were conducted at that time, this 
was quite enough to pay for them. 

* It will not be uninstructiTe to know what were the views of Parliamentary 
Reform entertained at this period in the county of York. On the sixteenth of 
January, 1784, Mr. Buncombe presented a petition to the House of Commons 
from the freeholders of Yoikshire, setting forth ''That the petHaoners, sensible 
of the <mgi]uil exeeUeiboe of the eooatitiition of this omuitiy, most ardeotly wish 
to have it maintained upon the same genuine principles upon which it was 
foimded ;<*-that it is necessary to the wel£u« of the people, that the Commons 
House of Parliament should have a common interest with the nation — ^that in 
the present state of the representation of the people, the commons of this realm 
are partially and inadequately represented, and consequently cannot have that 
security for their liberties which it is the aim of tiie constitalion to give them— 
and therefore the petitioBers again renew their earnest sappUeations to the 
h«ase, to take into their moat serians consideratioBtfaa present inadequatestate 
of the lepresentation af tiie people in parliamenl^ and to apply such remedy to 
tys great constitatioinal,evil, as to the house may seem meet" 

In tbeoourse of the debate on the petition, Mr. Pitt stated that ''asfor him> 
self he need not say that he was a friend to it (Reform.) Soon after his intro- 
duction to that house, he had declared his opinion as to the necessity of a parlia- 
mentary reform--^that opinion he had supported in two successiTe sessions, and 
the want of support had not made the least alteratioQ in if 

Hanaard's Park Hist voL .xxiv. p. 347. 
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tioD of its inhabitants towaards the close of ^is calamitous ccmtest'. 
IB considered. The prevaknce of that distress podnced several 
1783. explosions of pofHilEur violence. In several of the towns the exas- 
perated poor riotously assembled to demand a reduction in the 
price of com, wheat then selling in Leeds at seven shillings imd. 
sixpence a bushel; and on the market days they compelled the. 
dealers to sell both corn and meal at a rate whidi they themselves 
imposed. The strong hand of the law was required to quell these 
useless outrages, and some of the deluded ringleaders became the 
victims of the executioner. The distress of the poor still conti. 
nued, their necessities became more urgent, and public subscxip. 
tioDs were opened in each of the towns of the district for their 
relief. We mention one circumstance which was concomitant with 
this depression, which we leave for the consideration of the reader 
wilikout comment or remark. The increase of crime became so 
alarmingly evident, that meetings were called,, and resolutions 
were passed, to oppose the progress and to effect the suppression 
of vice. But the plan was bad, the attempt was useless, and the 
evil only took deeper root and obtained wider diffusion. 

The tremendous political convulsion involved in the French 
revolution not only shook every throne in Europe, and threatened 
the subversion of the institutions and laws of every continental 
state, but diffused agitation and tremor into the remotest provin- 
ces and the most secluded regions, and soon proved itself to be a 
new and portentous era in the history of the whole civilized world. 
Its influence extended to this, as well as every other province of 
the British £mpire, and involved every class of its inhabitants in 
anxiety and alarm. There is reason to believe that a few of the 
people in this vicinity caught the contagion of Grallic republican- 
ism, and were desirous of witnessing the establishment of a de- 
mocratic government upon the ruins of the constitution. But their 
number was few, their influence was limited, their endeavours to 
disseminate their principles were attended with very partial 
success, and the impression which they produced upon the popu- 
lation in general was either exaggerated by the fears of alarmists, 
or misrepresented by the selflsh malevolence of insidious men. 
That it was necessary for government to guard with extreme 
vigilance against the consequences likely to ensue from the 
introduction of revolutionary and atheistic principles from France, 
cannot be denied ; but it must also be acknowledged, that the 
apprehensions of those who were devoted to the support of the 
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existing administration were far more dreadlul than was war- 
ranted by the actual state of the country ; and that the spirit 
they sometimes displayed, and the measures they sometimes 
adopted^ were most violent^ oi^ressive^ and unjust. It was 
almost impossible to indulge in any freedom of expression uprai 
political subjects, or to questimi, in the slightest degree, the 
policy or the equity of any of the proceedings of goyernment, 
without immediately incurring the odium of treasonable attach, 
ment to the horrible system of spc^tion^ anarchy^ impiety, and 
blood, which had been established by ruffians and assassins in the 
finest country of £urope. All public men whose opinions 
accorded with the doctrines of the opposition in parliament, and 
all ministers of religion who dissented from the established 
church, were compelled, in these unhappy times, to exercise the 
most vigilant caution, lest they should become obnoxious to. the 
jealous suspicion and prejudice of those by whom they were 
surrounded. There is no proof that the conspiracy alledged to 
hare been formed against the British government, ever extended 
its ramifications into this district. Intemperate, inflammatory, 
and seditious publications were certainly widely circulated, and 
for the sale of papers of this description an unfortunate inhabi- . 
tant of Leeds was sentenced to two years imprisonment in York 
Castle. Generally speaking, however, the people in this vicinity 
were distinguished by preeminent loyalty and devotion to the 
government. Corps of volunteers and yeomanry cavalry were 
raised in Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, and other places, to repress 
internal insurrection as well as to defend against foreign invasion ; 
and a very numerous body of these citizen soldiers from every 
town in the district was reviewed on Chapeltown Moor, by 
Greneral Cameron^ in the presence of sixty thousand spectators. June 27, 
Large sums were subscribed in aid of the supplies which were ^^^^ 
required for the defence of the kingdom ; the naval victories of 
Howe, of Duncan, and of St. Vincent, were hailed with the 
liveliest exhibitions of joy ; the measures of the government were 
rigorously supported by every demonstration of confidence ; and 
a patriotic ardour and a martial spirit simultaneously animated 
the whole population. ' And at that appalling period in the 
national history, when a civil war raged in Ireland, and the 
French armies were collected on the shores of the Channel with 
insolent menaces of invasion and conquest, the people of this 
district united with their countrymen in preparing for the 
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inpeiidiiig straggle^ and in hmiing defiance aguast tbe laalig^ 
Baot eoemiM of tlieir coantry. 

From the commeiieeaieat of tbe firat i^ar with ^fVance to the 
termiaatioB of the eighteenth amtiuy^ the poorer iBhabitafits of 
t^is district wei^ freqaently invohed ia the deepest distress. la 
1704 the scarcity of employmeBt and the high price of pronmons 
excited gmeral anxiety^ and the pressare of the evil was only par^ 
tially alleTUted by benevcdent sahsmpUons to supply the poor 
with bread at reduced prices. At the beginning of the subsequent 
yvar^t wheat sold at from tmekve to fourteen shillings a boshid ; 
and the meet influential inhabitants Bf Leeds and Bradford, 
honourably distinguished themselFes by entering into a sc^enm 
agreement to reduce its consumption in their femilies at least one 
thirds until it should hare fidlen to eight shillings a bushel. The 
manufacturing districts at this season were frequently disturbed 
by riots^ and the habitations of the opulent were sunmmded by 
multitudes uttering clamorous cries for bread* The disturbances 
were not confined to the manufacturings but extended to the 
agricultural^ portion of this district; at Castleldfd the people 
tumultuously seised upon a vessel laden with com, and w^re only 
dispersed by military interpositions and the capture of twdve of 
Ae ringleaders. 

But althoi^h employment again became more generally acoessi 
\Ae, and the necessaries of life were more easily procured, the dis. 
tress recurred with double violence, and to an appalling extent, six 
years afterwards* In January 1800, we find the poor reduced to 
such a calamitous stalQ by the high prices of prorisions, that the 
opulent inhabitants of Leeds again entered into a general subscrip- 
tion for their relief. But this most laudaMe measure only afiToirded 
a temporary alleviation. The next month wheat again advanced 
in price ; meat also became considerably dearer ; the advance con. 
tinned in May, and the unhappy people, goaded to ridenee by 
starvation, disturbed the markets by their riotous proceedings. 
In July the prios of wheat advanced from forty two shiUnags to 
fifty shillings per load of three bushels. Some infiunous wretches 
in thk district, the disgrace and the disgust of their species, 
attempted to make the calamity of thd country subservient to 
their own emdument by '^ forestalling and regrating" in the 
markets ; and so common was the occurrence of these nefarious 
practices, that we find public advertisements and protei^tions 
frequently issued against their perpetrators. Goverioneat inters 
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fered; a oomntttee was appnoted tod^berate upon thesufaj^et; 

rarious remedial measures were dn^ested ; and tiie Idrng himself 

issued a pfioclavation reoommending lAe greatest eoonomy in tlie 

use of graia, and charging all nnstera oi familiee to reduce the 

consumption of bread in their houses at least ofie thirds and in no 

case to suffer it to exceed one quartern loaf for each person in 

the week. The royal reoommendation was prcanptly acted upon 

in this district, but without any material effect; and the average 

price of wheat rose to upwarda of one hundred and eight shillings 

a quarter. Pariiamentary enactments to allow bounties on the 

importation of Tarioua kinds of pronsionSj to prerent the use of 

graiin in the distillation- of spirits and the manufacture of starchy 

and to prohibit the sale of any bread until twenty-four hours 

after it had be^i baked, were all inadequate to arrest the pro- 

gross €i the scarcijby, and wheat rose to upwards of eight pounds 

per quarter. To extend this melancholy history to greater July, 1801. 

length is unnecessary. It is sufficient to observe that the scarcity 

produced discontent, and many nocturnal meetings were held in 

different parts of the district by discontented individuals. The 

excitement was allayed as the famine subsided, and intirely 

disa|^)eared when plenty was restored. 

From this recital of calamity, we proceed to the description 
of other events, which excited general attention and alarm 
Hirough the whol^ of this district, after an interval of eleven 
years. Although these events in strict propriety ought to be 
narrated in the History c^ Commerce, yet that we may preserve 
the exclusive reference of that part of the worlrto its important 
and extensive subject, we enter upon their narrative in this place. 
In 1811 the operatives engaged in various branches of manufac- 
'ture, exhibited an invincible opposition to the introduction of 
particular articles of machinery, which they deemed to be destruc- 
tive to their prosperity by diminishing the demand for manual 
labour, and throwing a considerable number of hands out of ^ 

employment. The disturbances iirst broke out in the county of 
Nottingham, and soon assumed an alarming appearance of syste- 
matic insurrection which demanded the direct interference of 
government. The spirit of riot and insubordination was rapidly 
communicated to Cheshire, to Lancashire, and to Yiurksbire ; and 
in the beginning of the year 1812 it was so widely di^sed 
through this district as to warrant the most serious apprehensions 
of the inhabitants. The machinery which was particularly 
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obnoxious to the insurgents in this vicinity^ was that used in the 
gig mills for the shearing of woollen cloth^ an operation which had 
previously been performed by the hand. The malcontents 
assumed the name of Ludds or Luddites, from an imaginary per. 
son whom they affirmed to be their leader and instigator^ and 
whose name was said to be Ned Ludd. To procure the arms 
which were necessary to effect their illegal purposes^ numerous 
bands of them^ bound by solemn oaths into oup formidable confe- 
deration, prowled through the country by night, and compfeUed 
the inhabitants to deliver into their possession the guns and other 
weapons which had been provided for the defence of their dwel- 
lings. The destruction of the dressing machines commenced in 
the neighbourhood of HuddersfieW, and the practice was soon 
adopted in the neighbourhood of Leeds. Although early in the 
month of January, the assemblage of a number of unknown men 
with their faces blackened and armed with offensive weapons, was 
dispersed by the magistrates before any outrage could be perpe- 
Jan. 19. trated, a few nights afterwards the gig mill of Messrs. Oates, 
Wood, and Smithson was set on fire and considerable damage was 
done to the building and machinery ; the mill of Messrs Thomp- 
March 23. son at Rawden was entered, and the obnoxious machinery was 
destroyed ; a quantity of cloth olthe value of ^ve hundred pounds 
which had been dressed by machinery, and belonged to Messrs. 
Dickinson and Co., was cut into shreds in their dressing shops at 
Leeds ; and a numerous body of men marched in regular divisions 
a^nst the factory of Mr. Foster at Horbury, and in a short time 
destroyed the whole of the valuable machinery. 

A general alarm now pervaded the district, and the Luddites 
flushed with success, and with the secrecy with which they had 
been able to conduct their operations, entertained the hope of inti- 
midating the manufacturers into the final abandonment of the 
machines. On the night of Saturday, April 12, 1812, nearly two 
hundred of these unhappy men, principally but not wholly cloth 
dressers, surrounded the mill of Mr. William Cartwright at Raw- 
£olds, near Cleckheaton. Mr. Cartwright had prepared for the 
hostile visit ; and with four of his workmen and two soldiers, he 
determined to resist the lawless multitude. The assailants 
marched to the attack in companies armed with pistols, hatchets 
and bludgeons, and made several desperate attempts to break 
open the doors and to force their way into the mill. They were 
completely defeated, however, by the gallant little garrison, and 
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we^ compelled after a contest of twenty minutes to retire in con* 
ib«on, leaving two of their number mortally wounded upon the 
£eld. The manufiewsturers of the district properly appreciated 
the. resolution of Mr. Cartwright, and the importance of his 
snocessfiil opposition against the insurgents, and they presented to 
lum, as a token of their admiration and gratitude, the sum of 
three thousand pounds^ which they had raised by subscription. 

Hie Luddites now determined upon a new and most nefarious 
plan of operations. Finding that the proprietors of the factories 
were aUe and ready to defend their property^ they resdired to 
assassinate some of the obnoxious mill owners^ and thus to terrify 
the whole body into an acquiescence with their terms. Thus 
Mr.Horsfiill, of Marsden, a considerate manufacturer^ who 
en^loyed a quantity of the machinery, was shot in open day on 
his return from Huddersfield market, and some other diabolical 
a|;tempts at murder were mvAe, but without the intended success* 
A strong proof of the system of confederacy which prevailed 
among these deluded men,, is afforded by the fact, that although 
a reward of two thousand pounds was offered for the apprehension 
of the murderers, of Mr. Horsfall, several months elapsed before 
the actual assassins were discovered. The organization of the 
Luddites was indeed at one time extremely formidable, j^^ume. 
reus societies, governed by secret committees, were united into 
<me confederation ; a horrible oath was administered to the 
members; arms and ammunition were abundantly collected; the 
practice of military discipline was introduced upon an extensive 
^cale ; and it became evident that the most vigorous measures 
were imperatively demanded from the legislature by so dangerous 
a system of rebellion and assassination. Grovemment promptly 
and effectually interposed ; a bill was brought into the House of 
C<«nmons, which rendered the administration of illegal oaths a 
capital offence, and the power of the magistrates in the disturbed 
districts was considerably augmented. During the mouth of 
July, discoveries were made and information was acquired, prin^ 
cipally by the agency of Joseph Raddiffe, Esq. an active and 
intrepid magistrate, afterwards created a baronet for his services. 
Before the dose of the year, sixty-four persons were apprehended 
and lodged in the castle of York ; a special commission was issued 
for the trial of the prisoners ; and on the second of January, 1813, 
the extraordinary assize was opened. Eighteen of these mise- 
rable offenders were condemned to die ; three of them, the mur.- 
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-derors of Mr. Honfoll, #ere exeicated on Friday^ Jim. 8^ and 
fouiieen on the Satturday Mnedk afterwfuds; Berides these tre- 
mieiidoii0, but necetflary examples of juidee^ manyof th^ remauiiiig 
conVicts vere senteiioed to different puniehments^ amd tke traa- 
'^uilllty of the district wae restored. 

Dii^ioal as were these excesses^ and deeply gailty as were 

the originators^ abettors^ and agents of this moostrooa system <lf 

vic^noe and nraider^ it must foe stated that gfeat numbers of the 

'poor were induced to l^d themselres as ready tods to titeir 

iliiqtutoaa leaders, by the immensely hif^ prices of prorisiflns, 

1&e floerdty of employment, and the consequent preralenee of 

distress. Wheat, of the best quality, in August, 181S, seid fat 

mAe pounds a quarter, and a serious riot consisquently o^eurred 

Lfn JLeede. Headed by a virago, dignified for the oecasi^ with 

Ang. 18. 'the tlUe ' of Liuly Liitcld, the popukoe fiiriously assailed like 

dealers in the market j they seined upon a coniAAtrMb quantity 

<^ com, whidi they wantonly threw about the ^tkeets^ and 

, repairing to the works, of a miUel' at Ho^beck, who- hMina^ 

'himself obiioxious to their violence, they did ccnsfidei^ble deaMgfe 

■to the p»^rty upon his premises. The labouring dasses'ofthia 

'district were at this time in a most depressed and itntiappy don. 

^ition — ^they could often with difficulty procure the neoessariee, 

to say nothing of the comforts, of existence-»and they wHk 

reason complained oi the excessive burden of taxa^on, and 'the 

'freqiient interruptions of manufecturing actirity, involved by 

a protracted and most expensive war. Under these dreum^ 

Btances, the spirit of outrage need not be wondered at, however i^ 

may be condemned ; and whDe we denounce the atrocious crimes 

of the populace, we may depl(M% that wretchedness which in a 

great measure instigated to their commission. 

A.D.1815. The termiliation of the sanguinary wars of the Freneh Revtiu. 

tion and of the reign of Napoleon was hailed in this distriift With 

unqualified exultation, and it was anticipated that an immediate 

and permanent improvement would be effiected in the general icou^ 

dilxon of the empire, by the abolition of a lai^ proportion .of the 

national burdens, by the resuscitated prosperity of the agriecdtuial 

interest, and by the revival of manufactures and the unfisttered 

extension of trade. These brilliant hopes however were doonled 

to disappointment ; peace did not bring the expected blessings in 

its train ; commerce was involved in melancholy stagnation ; the 

demand for liteur rather diminished than increased; and fhe 
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operative disieft wwi infittfad iniuipreoedstteiAfliid^tMjr dflpte- 
ittUe iultr«H» Never wm there ft ttoM impMiii^ exMrilioBr at 
the hortible efecte of leng oontumed war^ thm in themfaerf sod 
duQoiilent wUdh prnVadeiL the whcte British Soit^iR efter the 
peeoo whidi the decisiTe rictofy of Weterko achi^tel. Te the 
iBUUitliitd and artifiekJ itale of things the war had fwrodye ed ' "t e^ 
the ieoonaiateat fdatiTe poeitieii of the leading inteita^ of the 
eocoltfy it effected-«»4md to the eneneoiie ifloabna of taxation it 
phMied upon the titak of natioDal |irosperity*4Mthe erile of pttblie^ 
dietressy general agitation atnd popokr inamrection are to be aau 
cribed* !nieaeeTibin thia and in other iinuhurdistrictayincieaaad 
to a fid^tfU magnitmie and aaanmffd a meet minoae afypeuaaee* * 
The people, aacrihing the miaeriea under whieh thejr gaoaned to 
the. opii4iict of Aeir repreflentatiTea in parliOTcntin aaienfing too 
generally from interest or ignorance tothe.propositiiaieof'ainia* 
tere» and oOiiCaTing that thei^ condition oooUlikever he penna- 
nenliy inpsoved withoat athorough retom in thecoostitation of 
the Honie of GoasniOttSi assembled in vast numbers^ and vitii. 
nsdlnite penererinCei to demand the change which they amceived 
the whole Idngdon required, fieditioos persons seised the oppor. 
tunity of diffusing their pestilent principles, and of rendering the 
outcry for the abolition of useless places and pensions subservient 
to their own neftrious purposes ; and infamous spies sent by gou 
tremment to acquire information of the schemes of the disoonteu* 
ted^became the active instigators of treason and rebeUion* Among 
these detestaUe agents, the most distinguished was a wretch whose 
uame^was OUyer, and who seems to have been exactly qualified 
tat the atrocious part he was commissioned to perform* Assuring 
his infotoated dupes, that the elements of revolution were prepa. 
red in every part of the kingdom, and that an immense multitude 
had been regularly otganised to effect the subversion of the go. 
vemment, he persuaded a number of the radical reformers in this 
district and in its neighbourhood, to unite in the general conspi- 
iacfy,and to assemble under the character of delegates to arrange 
the materials and the mode of a popular explosion. At Thomhill 
Lees, about a dosen of these men, with the miscreant Oliver at 
their head, met to deliberate on the means of accomplishing this June 6> 
widced otgeet ; but in the midst of their consultattons they were 
serpriaed by Sir John Byng, the military commander of the dis^ 
trict, and conveyed to Wakefield for examination, whUe their 
instigator and ringleader was permitted to escape. With the 
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exception of two pawms who were detained nnder a Sectetary df 
State's warrant under the Habeas Corpus' Snspension Act on a' 
charge <^ treason^ all the prisoners were disdiarged after a long 
examination before Earl Fitzwilliain^ the Lord /laeutenant, and 
a fuH bendi of magistrates. The paltry insurrection near Hud. 
dersfield> which took place two days after the meeting at Thorn- 
hill Lees, and which was magnified by the cowardice of s(»ne'and* 
die wily policy of others into an importance it nerer de8eiTed>' it is* 
not our province to describe. It is sufficient to state, that the men' 
apprehended on these occasions and brought to trial at York/ 
were all discharged ; so that adopting the language of the gentle-' 
' man by whose penetration and perseyerance the machihations'of 
CHiver were detected and exposed^ '' this marvellous seditiois ter- 
minated without the loss of a drop of human blood either in the- 
field (M* on the scaffold."* 

By the continuance or revival oi the distress of the maniifiic- 
toring population, by the circulation of pamphlets in which' 
sedition and blasphemy were generally identified, the agitati<m of 
the country was maintained and increased, and the meetings con- 
vened to petition for parliamentary reform were attended by such 
immense multitudes, and assumed such a threatening appeiEurance, 
as to produce considerable dismay. The most imposing of these 
A. D. 1819. meetings in this district were held on Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, 
at Wakefield, at Dewsbury^ and at Otley. The determinaticm of 
the existing ministry to resist the popular demands, was palpably 
displayed by the removal of Earl Fitzwilliam from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the West Riding, because he had attendied a 
county meeting at York to petition for inquiry into what was 
called the Manchester massacre ; an act of unnecessary folly, which 
tended most unfortunately to increase^ instead of suppressing the 
popular commotions. The mad insurrection in the vicinities of 
JIuddersfield and Barnsley, in whidi a few silly men from the 
dregs of the populace, without leaders, without order, without 
assistance, and without arms, attempted to overturn the strongest' 
government in the world, we leave to other writers to record. 
Neither have we any occasion to advert to the six fiimous biUs 
against factious meetings^ military training, seditious and bias, 
phemous libels, &c. which were passed by the legislature to pre- 
vent the mischiefs which the ministry seemed to apprehend^ ht 

'^ Bunes's Hist of the County of York,! 6ia 
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^kis, as in inmuneraUe other cases^ tranqninity was eataMfahed 
Ibid the commotioii sabaided upon the revival of ooumieroe and 
the ahatexnent of diatreas. It is seldom that an industrious peou 
|de break into open violence and insurrecti<m when the labour of 
fheir hands is sufficient to procure the necessaries of human life ; 
hut it is impossible for men to reflect or to act with calmness and 
submission^ when their frames are emaciated with hunger, and 
their houses are filled with starvation and despair. For the 
tumults which have occasi<mally arisen since the period of these 
transactions on subjects connected with the manufecturing system, 
the reader is referred to the fourth chapter of the present work. * 
The difiiision of political information and the habit of investi. 
gating political subjects in this district, have occasionally rendered 
it the soeneof very considerable agitation at the period of the 
county elections. In 1807, when a contest took jdaoe for the 
representation of the county unparalleled in the history of 
England, every town and every village was roused to intense 
excitement, and was the scene of incessant commotion. Lord 
Milton, now Earl Fitswilliam, who had just attained his major- 
ity, entered the lists against the Hon. Henry Lascelles, ^ow Earl 
of Harewood; Mr. Wilberforce, the otiier candidate, being 
supported at first by both parties, and bis election being con^ 
sidered secure. An immense majority of tiie manufiicturers in 
this district were zealously attached to the cause of Lord Milton, 
and by their indefiitigable exertions and their formidable numbers, 
they gained for him a splendid victory over a preponderating 
jirufpartiim of the aristocracy of the county. From the com. 
mencement to the dose of the poll, the whole, country was in a 
state of tumult ; all other objects of attention were for the period 
forgotten ; and the freeholders, as they departed in bodies for 
the ai«na of political conflict, were surrounded by immense 
assemUages of people, who applauded or hooted as the orange 
or Mue colours were displayed. A serious riot occurred in Leeds 
in consequence of the imprudence and irritability of the mayor.* 
A boy had oflended him by shouting repeatedly and violently 
*' Milton for ever P and he foolishly seized the offender in the May 16, 

1807 

sif^t ot the populace. The people instantly rescued the boy, 
and treated the mayor so unceremoniously, that in his anger or 
trepidation he read the riot act, called out a body of cavalry, and 

* R. R. Bramley, Esq. 
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eluAuSffWA Hk^Hfm of the nuiltitiidtf «Eid'th# peMi^»£di0-to«m) 
b^ ordering Ae Boldkrv lo soour and dtiitf the .stineets. It was «< 
happy» and tmder all the drci$ii4aivMa of die oaaa snkiogl 
MMidkSahle iiM;t(^ Itet thoiigh tht t^ 

to iiitiiBidate and to ^diaparae'tiiai^twnwi aoad riotoua hioIm in the 
' towns of the diatrie^ no Uvea iraro loat^ thafalmoat pafpatual 
toffimn^ The |^1 waa kejpt open fiftoefc dtiya; evary tUag that. 
anboHnded imtalth aad unfwewied laboar eooUaoc^nftiA^tfaiR 
peribrMaed bj the friendi of tiie rital eandidatea |. tha foada were 
aof«lmd night and day tridi caaohea, isarriagafl^ waglgpotis» and 
militaiy £af% eovraying tiie Totera frond the remotest eomers of 
the county ; and ai6tarding to the detaataUe ftysMa which then 
prenuited, inuaeDae auaia were derotedto'gratiiy the dnudte^ 
paabions «r wiprinciplcd enpidity <^ the multitade. It iaWell 
knowii> that after niare titan tweiity^hrae tbouaand freeholdwa 
had gifes theh* Totea, it s^ieared that fwp Wilberfooe> thera 
wave ll,aOfr-te Miitoni lU77-'-«aiid for ImaoeUea, 10,88»^ 
The^ intdligttnea 'of their victory waa hailed fay the inhdiitaata 
of lya distriat with %very damonatration of nqptnfoua joy ; atid 
they chaired tiieir fkromta hy proxy^ amidat tiie Jiaging of 
belfei the blaakig of bonfifeS) and the accbmations of truunphal 
proeesfiona* It Is ^inoaraly to be hoped that it will never agaivt 
be reeiffded ui Bidtish faiatoryy that more than two hundred 
thousand pounds wore expended in a fortnight by two oandidatea 
lor the rajn^BOiitatifm of an Eiiglifih county* 

Kinetic y^ans after this memorable contest^ another electao&f 
fet the eofiDty took plaeis whidi partiaUy bel<mgs to the histor]r 
of thiadbtiict \9hm the comxpt boroogh of GrampoinHL was 
ctiveiAjad of the dective privilege and the fin^ited frmidiiw waa^ 
trangifened to York8hire> whidi thaa acquired the right of Send* 
ing feur reprefipentativ^ to paallanieiit instead of two, eonsideraMe 
aoixiety pervaded the eoimty relatim to tiie gentl«nen who 
ahottld be intniflited with the ndanagement of its aAurs in the 

Nov. 1835. natiooal iegiskture. Bichard JBetheU, Esq., of Rise, who had 
been High Sheriff for the county in 1833, was invited to become, 
a candidate by a numerous and respectable body of freeholders, 
and he acceded to their request* lUchard Founta3rne Wilson, 
1^., <^ Ingmanthmrpe and Melton, who had been High Sheriff 
in 18079 and who had distinguished himself by his munificent 

I>ec 1835. benefactions to Leeds, also accepted a similar invitation from his 
friends; and William, now the HonouraUe William, Duncombe, 
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E»q.^ then member of Pbrlianieiit for Oratt Orimiby^ obeyed a I>ee. 16QS. 
eunOar calL Lord Milton, tken in LondoD, deelared tiiai lie 
ebeiiM again tmder his serrices to his censtituenta ; and the 
Whigs hy whom he was supported, believing that the greater 
number of the freeholders were in their finrour, and deeming it 
^siraUie not to have the majority of the rqwesentatives against 
them, trananitted a requisition to Lord Morpeth at Gaslle 
Howard, bi^t that young noMeman refosed to comply with the 
application on acoonnt of drcumstanoes which would not jufttify 
him in attempting to support the great and unaveidaMe expenses 
df a ccmtested election.* Ii:i the mea» thne Mr^ Stuart Wortley Jan. 1826. 
thought it neeessary to apprise the lreehold<mi that he aheold 
again be a candidate for their euffrages, and there w little doubt 
but l&at he would hare stood a ccmtest, had he not been called 
-to l2ie house of peers- by the title of Lord Whamelifib shortly 
h^ete the timo of ekotion. 

We now arrive at that part of the history of this eleetion, 
which immediately belongs to our district. Oik the thirtieth of 
May, the day beftve the prorogation of parliament, the Trustees 
of the Mixed and White Cloth Halls in Leeds assembled, and 
tmanimously resolved to request John Marshall, Bsq. of Head^ 
ingky , to become a candidate for the county ; but that gentleman, 
•before he knew of their intention, had been solicited by some of 
the most influential Whigs to offer himself to the freeholders, and Mny 99^ 
published an address for their suffrages and support. On the ^^^* 
third of June, the Trustees of the LeedsGloth Hails, accompanied 
by several other gentlanen, presented to him a requisition signed 
by more than two thousand freeholders ; and Mr. Marshall, in 
coincidence with his previous address, instantly complied with 
their wishes. Thus there were now five candidates in the fleld, 
Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wilson, Tories ; Mr. Bethell, amoda<ate 
Tory ; and Lord MDton and Mr. Marshall, Whigs. 

The Candidates commenced their canvass by addressing ah 
assembly of from fifteen to twenty thousand persons in the Mixed June 6. 
Cloth Hall at Leeds; on the same day they delivered their 
opinions to the inhabitants of Huddersfield, and on the ensuing 
Thursday they spoke from the steps of the Piece Hall at 
Bradford. 

* Speeches and addresses of the Candidates for the representation of the 
County of York in the year 1826, published at the Leeds Mercury Office, p. 30. 
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June 13. On the day of nomination, between twenty and thirty tbou- 

sand peo^e assemUed in the castle yard at York, the High 
Sheriff, the Hon. Marmadnke Langdale, si^rintending the 
proceedings of the assembly. Lord Milton was nominated by Sir 
Francis Lindley Wood, and the proposition was seconded by Mr. 
Strickland. Mr. Bethell was nominated by Mr. Beverley <rf 
Beverley, and the proposition was seccmded by Mr. Morritt of 
Bi^eby. Mr. Wilson was nominated by Mr. Hall, the Mayor 
fji Leeds, and the proposition was seconded by Mr. Field, 
Mr Buncombe was nominated by Sir John Lister Kaye, 
and the proposition was seconded by Sir William Foulis. • ^/b. 
Bfacshall was nominated by Sir George Cayley, and die proposu 
tion was seconded by Mr. Walker. The shew of hands produced 
no decision as to the choice of the freeholders, and it seemed that 
a contest was inevitable. Late in the evening of the day, how. 
eva*, Mr. Bethell announced his intention of retiring from a 
contest which could not have been carried on without invdving 
him in ruinous expenses. His friends, notwithstanding this 
annunciation, made the most active exertions to provide a fund 
sufficient to procure his return, and the consequence was, that on 
the day of election, some thousands of freeholders proceeded to 
York to be ready for a polL But Mr. Bethell was firm in his 
purpose of receding; and Lord Milton and Messrs. Marshall, 
June 20, Wilson, and Dunccnnbe, were declared to be duly elected. It must 
182G. not bere be omitted, that although on this occasion there was no 
contest, but only the preparation for one, the expenses of the four 
candidates amounted to no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

We have been thus particular in sketching the proceedings 
of. this election, not only because of the vast interest which it 
excited in this vicinity, and because a resident in the neighbour, 
hood of liceds, and one of the most extensive manu&cturers of 
the Biding, was thus returned to parliament, but because the 
spirit which was then excited, and the strength which was then 
displayed by the supporters of Mr. Marshall in this district, were 
productive of the most important consequences, and involved the 
origin of these events which have recently transpired and whi^h 
have effected a wonderful change in the political state of this part 
of the country. 

The n^t County Election took place in June 1830. On this 
occasion. Lord Milton announced to the freeholders his determi^ 
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mtibn, en aecount of tibe aAym^teA ag* of h\A hAer, to leliiv 
from the r e presMit a taon of the ooantjr of York, after ^visf 
served it in pariiameDt twenty-three yearau And Mr* Marahall 
declared tiie same detoniiiiatioiiy on aecount of his adrancad ago, JvHj h 
the great I'abour wkidi devtol^ed upon bim in the diacbarge of 
Im official responailnlities^ the kte hours in whidi the buainaas of 
l&e House of-GommoBs was transacted, and the proapect of 
freqamt dissohitioBa of pwlfament The whigs ei this dtstriel 
vi»^ the means of bringing forward one id the most distinguishod 
atalesmen of the kii^om> and certainly the most povapfid oratot 
in parliament. The propriety of electing Henry Bre^^cfamo, Sb^ 
was first suggested in the Leeds Mercury; Mod it had no soooev 
been mi»itioDed, than it became evident that his return waa 
indubitably certain^ Lord Morpeth wws associated by the saai^ 
party with Mr, Brougfawn ; and ea the twenty-tbird of July, a 
oiuneroiia meetipg was held at fitridge's Hotel in York, when 1ft 
was unanim<Hisly determined to invite both those distinguished 
individtials to appear as candidates for the rejH^esentataoii of the 
Baost numerous and importaiit constituency in the empire. Lord 
Morpeth and Mr. Brougham both acceded to the call, and thei? 
friends in this district immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to secure their electiou. The Honourable William 
Duneombe also announced his intention oi again proposing him. 
self to the freeholders — ^Mr. Bethell too acceded to the wishes of 
hisiEiumerous frie]ids-T<^and Martin Stapylton, Esq. aspired to th# 
honoi«- ai catering parliament as the m^nber io^ Yorkshire* 
Thursday, August 6th, was a^^nted for the day of election. 

With whatever warmth the party of Mr. Brougham and 
I^ord Morpeth might be assumed in other portions of the county, 
it is certain that this district aibrded the greatest number of 
their friends, and the most enthusiastic adherents of their causey 
In Leeds, the arraagements of their energetic supporters were 
&rmed with such ability, prosecuted with such perseverance, and 
attended with such success, that almost the whole strength of the 
district, and even of the Biding, was arrayed beneath their 
banners. And when the day of de^i^on arrived, an imipense 
number of voters from this part of the county, in every kind of 
vehicle, proceeded to York, to place the candidates they regarded 
aa the champioDs of popular rights at the head of the poli. When 
the High Sheriff, the Honourable £dward Betre^ entered the 
castle yard, about twenty thousand pe^rsons were present ; when 

M 
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dte sheW of liands was called for, Mr. S^iyltoti was left in a 
irretch'ed minority^ and tlie poU whicli he demanded only derFed 
to iHnstrate the comparatiTe strength of the candidates and their 
^^nds. At three o'cl«dc on the day aftcbr the nomination^ 
the piroceedings were dosed; one thousand four hundred and 
'sixty.foar votes were registered for Lord Morpeth ; one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-five for Mr. Brougham ; one thmisand 
<me hundred and twenty-three for Mr. Dunoombe ; one thousand 
and sixty.four for Mr. Bethell ; and ninety-four for Mr. Stapyl. 
ton. It must here be mentioned to the honour of the infaahitante 
of this district, that those of them who repaired to. Yoric to sup- 
port the pqralar candidates^ defrayed their own 'expenses, instead 
(tf encouraging, or even permitting that flagitious system of 
tiiinous extravagance, reddess profusion, and detestable de- 
bauchery, which bad prevailed to a most deplorable extent on. 
similar occasions, and had involved a departure from upright 
prindple, as well as an immeiise sacrifice of property. 

We must rapidly hasten over subsequent scenes and events 
which every reader vividly retains in his recollection, that we 
may terminate this part of our work, already too protracted for our 
limits. When the first Reform Bill was lost notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efforts of the Grey administration, tfnd when 
parliament was dissolved that a new appeal might be made to the 
principle and voice of the nation, the liberal party in this district, 
Vastly increased in numbefs and in influence, with energies efec 
tually organised and power systematically directed, was the means 
of securing the return of four county members fevourable to the 
bill, in the persons of Lord Morpeth, Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Mr. 
Strickland, and Mr. Ramsden. And in that memoraUe and 
appalling period of suspense, when Lord Grey and his coadjutors 
appeared likely to be divested of office, and the cause of Reform 
to be in imminent jeopardy, this district was preeminently dis^ 
tinguished above all others in the county, by its loud and efilective 
i^emonstrances with the highest authorities in the realm, on the 
impolicy and infatuation of resisting the demands of the empire, 
and blasting its hopes of the renovation of its constitution. A 
more impressive scene was never presented in Great Britain, than 
when a hundred and thirty thousand individuals assembled at 
Wakefield, all devoted to one object and animated with one 
feeling, and resolutely, yet peaceably and legally determined to 
effect that great consummation for which they had so sealously 
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laboured^ and which they had 00 eaniMtly dmrad. To piu'raft 
this namtiTe to a gveater extent^ would be to treneh upon th0 
history of the individual towns which aie induded in our pkn« 
We must content ourselves with observing that the local inteiest» 
of this district are now fmnally reiuresented in parliament, in: 
virtue of the Referm Act, by five members returned by its three* 
most important towns* May the mighty revolution which haif 
been efiected, permanently and progretntvely subserve tfa^ promo, 
tion of its weUue, the prosperity of its manu&ctures, and the: 
stability of its hq^nness ! 

* We have thus rapidly, and we hope perqncuouqly, detailed 
the history of our district from the age of its primitive inhahi^- 
tantSr We have seen it, in the time, of the Britons, covered with^ 
fiurests, without any of the demonstrations of civilised life, and. 
inhabited by hordes of £srociott8 and predattny barbarians. We. 
haive seen it in the time of the Romans, assuming the aspect of 
arich and cultivated province, traversed by mighty roads, adorndd 
with populous cities, and governed by the regular authority of. 
imperial law* We have seen it, on the ruin of the mighty empire. 
iji which it fcMrmed a constituent pact, devastated by the hostile 
tribes of the north, overrun by the savage invaders of Grermany 
and Denmark, the theatre of sanguinary contests, as well as the 
scene of royal residences, the subject of all the alternations of 
tranquillity and war. We have seen it in the time of the 
Normans, desolated by one of the most execrable tyrants whose 
name has defiled the page of history, and parcelled out, lands and 
inhabitants equaUy the property of the conquerors, among cowled 
monies or armed chieftains. We have seen it, the battle field 
upon which rival fections decided their quarrels at the point of 
the sword, and elevated or dethroned their phantotns of tempo- 
rary royalty. We have seen it, during the progress of those 
mighty changes which overthrew the cumbrous fabric of papal 
superstition, and permitted the human mind to emerge from the 
dungeon of darkness in which it had for ages been immured. 
We have seen it again the place of conflict between privilege and 
prerogative, between royalty and republicanism, between tyranny 
and freedom ; the houses of its nobility transformed into for. 
Iressess, and its towns into garrisons ; and its peaceful vallies 
resounding with the thunder of artillery and the din of arms. We 
have seen it recovering from its depression, gradually assuming 
the aspect of an opulent manufiicturing and commerciat region, 
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tatioBS were constitated^ not of glass, but of panels of horn^ fixed 
into wooden frames. It seems almost oertain, that even in 
these ancient and unenviable times> a street ran in the line of 
Briggate, a word indubitably of Saxon antiquity, and for the 
same reason it may be concluded^ that streets also existed on the 
site of the presott Kirkgate and Swinegate. The Saxon church 
occupied the spot upon which the present old church has been 
bttilt^ but not a single vestige of it now remains, and no' founds, 
tion has ever been discovered by whidi its limits and character 
can be ascertained. 

From the notice of the place in the Doomsday Book, Leeds 
appears at the period of that compilation to have been rather a 
fanning village than a consideraUe towA. Of that notice the 
fd^owing is a translation. — ^^'In Ledes, ten camcates of land, 
and six oxgangs to be taxed. Land to six ploughs. Seven 
thanes held it in the time of King Edward, for seven manm^' 
Twenty-seven villanes and four sokemen, and four bordars have' 
now there fourteen ploughs. There is a priest and a cburdiy 
and a mill of four diillings, and ten acres of meadow. It has 
been valued at six pounds^ now seven pounds." * 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 127. Whenever a quotation is made 
from the Doomsday Book in this work, Bawdwen's translation is used. 

Villanes were so called, either asBlackstone says from viUs, mean ; or as 
Coke says, from tfiUa, because they chiefly' lived in villages, employed in 
ooeupalions of the basest kind. They generally belonged to lofds of nuuuws,- 
and wei9 of two kind»— viBanes regardmUy that is annexed to the maaor or 
land — and villanes in grotty that is annexed to the person pf tbe lord, and 
transferable by deed from one individual to another. They could not leave 
their lord without his permission ; and if they either ran away or were pur- 
I6ined, they could be reclaimed wherever they might have taken refuge. 
They occupied indeed small portions of land to support themselves and their 
families, but it w^s at the mere will of the lord, who might dispossess them at 
his pleasure — and it was upon vUlane aenrices^ i e. to carry out dung, to hedge 
and ditch, and to perform the meanest drudgery. These services were not 
only base, but uncertain — ^a villane could acquire no property either in land 
or goods which the lord might not seize and appropriate to his own use when- 
ever he thought proper. Their children were in the same state of bondi^ 
with themselves. 

Sokemen, or Socmen, were cultivators of the ground, who, as their name 
imports, were free, and held lands from the king or any other proprietor, upon 
the condition of performing certain definite services. Their freedom was 
guaranteed upon the performance of these services ; and it was their privilege 
that no one could impose upon th6m any other services than those which 
they were under obligation to fulfil, nor institute any proceedings againsC 
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From this notice it would appew^ that Leeds in the Suoh 
times did aot oontain a popaktion of more tluui three hundred 
souk; for no ^ind]^ of oompuftatien wili allow a higgler number 
of persons to be attributed to the fiamilies of the individuals 
mentioned in the mxnrey, together with the subordinate labourers 
or others they might hare employed. And if the population of 
Leeds is thus to be estimated, . it is very improbaUe that the- 
whole piaish shouM have contained more tiban. thrice the number 
which has been ascribed to the town. It further appears, that 
all the land in the immediate vicinity of the town was in a state 
of cultivation ; no mention is made of either wood or waste ; the 
proportion of only ten acres of meadow must be regarded as 
astonish»Dgly small, and can only be accounted for by supposing 
that at this period the horses and cattle were wintered in the 
qien air ; * and the produce of the land which was under tillage, * 
froiak the wretched state of husbandry and the system of oppres-; 
sion which generally prevailed throughout the kingdom, must 
have been exceedingly limited. The seven Thanes mentioned in^ 
the survey were a kind of Saxon esquires ; the other individuals 
designated by the names which hate been repeated, were occupiers 
of land under different tenures; while of the proportion and^ 
condition of the inferior servants, no accurate estimate can be 
formed. The priest was probably the most influential person, 
among the inhabitants ; his house most likely was the best ; and 
the mill, a l^umble edifice with the rudest machinery, to prepare* 
the c(Nm for the food of the inhabitants. 

It may therefore be concluded, that Leeds in the Saxon times 
consisted of three wretched lanes, the humblest and meanest 
possible representations of streets, with a population of two or. 

them out of the manor to which they appertained. Some of the king's soke- 
men were very opulent, and so were some of those attached to the great 
barons ; but the majority were such as the Saxons called lesser Humes^ the 
panes young men^ and we yeomen^ being free of blood and fit for honourable 
service. 

BoRDARS were boors or husbandmen, holding some land for the purposes 
of husbandry, and residing in cottages — and were so called from Bord, a 
cottage. Their condition was less servile than that of the villanes, and they 
held their tenements and lands on condition that they should supply theii* 
lords with poultry and other small provisions for his family and retainers.' 
Bawdwen's Glossary of Doomsday Book. See also a most valuable paper of 
Dr. Kuerden's, printed in Baines's History of Lancashire, i. 66, &c. 

« See Whitaker's Loid and ^Im. p. 5. 
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three 'hundred eemivbtfbftriaas^ tlie mdi cukivsfeofs of the soil 
upon which thef vegetated^ with seven Thanes to hold tbeai In 
the trammels of dependence, with a priest to rivet the fetters ei^ 
superstition, and a church in which to behold the unintetti|^ble' 
mummeries which in those days of darkness were dignified with*' 
the prostituted name of Christianity. What a contrast to the 
appearance, the condition, and the pqiulatlon of the presin^ 
Leeds ! What a cause for gratitude, for pleasure, and yet for 
anxiety, is to be discovered in the mighty change I 

After the preceding description it may be safely affirmed Uiat 
the conjecture of a learned, though upon one subject an orer 
sanguine antiquary^ that some of the Saxon monarchs resided 
at Leeds,* is without the shadow of a probable foundatioa. 
Although Bede speaks of Egfrid and Osfrid, kings of Nortlu 
umberland, who had their residence in Loidis, the phrase of that 
ancient writer beyond all doubt was used to designate the country 
of Loidis, and not the town. The royal residence to which 
allusion is thus made, we hare already seen was situated at 
Osmundthorpe. 

That Leeds soon after the Conquest was given to Ilbert de* 
Lacy, to whom we have alluded in a preceding section, is cvidenlf 
from the Doomsday book, in which compilation it is enumerated 
among the possessions of that ])owerful baron. It is supposed 
that Ilbert did not long retain the manor of Leeds in his hands, 
because the church, we find, in 1089, to have been ^he property 
of Kalph Paganel, by whom it was ^ven to the priory of the 
Holy Trinity at York, and the manor itself, as we shall presently 
have occasion to see, belonged at no very distant period to the 
same family. For these reasons it has been concluded, t and 
certainly with considerable probability, that Leeds was granted 
to the family of the Painells, or Paganels, by Ilbert de Lacy, soon 
aft;er it had been constituted a part of his own extensive domains. 
The Paganels, theref<H*e, may be supposed to have held Leeds 
under the Lacies, who, as the superior lords of the district, 
resided in the castle of Pontefract. 

That there was a castle at Leeds soon aft;er the Conquest, is 
certain ; and if the supposition made in the preceding paragraph 
be entertained, it may be further stated that this fortification was 
reared by the Paganels soon after they obtained the manor, to 

* Thoresby's Ducat xi. f Whitaker^s Loidis and Elmete, p. 6. 
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secure tlieir posseanoiifl^ and to esCiMisli their authority. What, 
evw^ boireirer^ might have been the origin and the date of the 
oastie, it nnquestionaUy stood upon Mill Hill^ at a convenient 
distance from the river^ and upon a gentle acclirity from its 
haaka ; with its donjon and exterior walls and towers^ according 
to the NoTHaan system of Snrtification^ it no doubt gave dignity^ 
ifi^oitance, and pititection to the town ; and enaMed its lords^ 
with the usual haUtude of feudal despotism^ to domineer over 
their serfe and slaves. The casde was surrounded with an 
esrtendve park long sboe brcdcen up, although its name is still 
rutained, and its ezistenee is still commemorated, in Fnrk Lane> 
"Pfofk Row, Park Squaie, and Park I^ace. Two historical facts 
demonstrate that this castle must have be^i a place of cons^ 
quenoe and strength. It was besieged by King Stephen in Mi^ 
msrdi towards Scotland in 1199 ; and two hundred and sixty 
y^ars aflerwards, as we hare ahri^ady related, it was the scene of 
the temporary coi^nement c^ Richard II. prior to his harharofts 
murder at Pontefiract. At what period, or by what means, the 
castle of Leeds was destroyed, cannot be discovered. Thoresby 
stated that it was the tradition of his time, that the old bridge 
was buih out of its ruins. This, however, could not have been 
the case. The old bridge and the chantry connected with it, 
were certainly, as we shall presently prove, in existence in 1376 ; 
but the date c^ the imprisonment of Richard II. in the castle, is 
to be assigned to the twenty.fourth year afterwards, viz. in 1999. 
The eastle theli could not have been destroyed until some time 
after the erectioii of the bridge. It may have been abandoned by 
its proprietors to the violence of the tempest, to the ravages of 
tmae, and the fury of hostile invasion ; and Its materials may have 
been applied by the growing population of the town, to the eon« 
structioB of oth^r buildings of convenience, of commerce, or of 
religicm, untii the walls of the once proud and formidable edi'fice ' 
were eorapietely subveirCed, and their very foundations eflbctuaHy 
concealed beneath the nxltts and accumulations of s^s. 

That from the era of the Conquest to the reign of John, Leeds 
had rapidly increased in peculation and consequence, is demon, 
strated by the very curious charter granted at the latter period 
by Maurice Paganel, the mesne lord, to the burgesses of the town. 
In^ OOP reference to this charter, we shall adopt the same plan 

* Thoresby's Ducat 77. 
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which we. shall pursue on similar occasions, and shall present a 
summary of its provisions and stipulations in the most lucid 
arrangement we cim form, and in the most intelligible language 
we can select. 

First, it appears, from this charter, that there was in Leeds, 
1807-8. at this time, an officer caUed a Pretor, improperly called by the 
translator a Mayor, who was a mere delegate of the lord, whose 
office was to superintend the internal economy of the town, and 
to collect and pay the rent or revenue to the l(M*d annually at 
Pentecost— and who having thus performed his duty, was removed 
from his office and another was appointed in his stead according 
to the pleasure of the lord, with this proviso, that a burgess 
should have the preference. It is to be observed at the same 
time, that this office was not conferred upon the ground of merit, 
but upon that of superiority, of the price paid for the honour — 
*^ the burgesses," says the charter, ^' shall have the nearest claim, 
provided they will give as much for the office as another." 

The jurisdiction of this Preetor extended to the superintend- 
ence of the, transfer of laud in the manner hereafter to foe 
described, to a presidency in trials concerning municipal offenpes, 
and to the reception of fines from the tenants of the burgesses 
under particularly specified circumstances. 

The fundamental grant of this charter was free burgage to 
the burgesses of Leeds, together with their tofts (viz. the home, 
steads, the adjoining gardens, and the usual appendages of 
houses) and half an acre of land attached to 6ach in fee — ^but the 
tax of sixteen pence was to be paid to the lord, for each toft and 
the land connected with it. 
, These burgage lands might be disposed of to any individual 
or party, except to a religious house, and ^^ saving the lord-s 
superiority and the charter of the covenant." But the liberty of 
transferring interest in these burgage lands was saddled with this 
curious proviso'—'^ the seller was to surrender the land into the 
hands of the Prsetor or Mayor, with the payment of one penny, 
and then the Praetor was to deliver it to the purchaser as if the 
gift of the lord, with a warranty against all men, for which the 
purchaser was to pay a penny." 

Since it seems that population had so considerably increased, 
thi^t a greater number of buildings was required for their accom* 
modation than a house on each toft could supply, the burgesses 
were allowed to dispose of fractious of their tofts, no doubt that 
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several residences might be erected on the site of one original 
tofl — and it was provided that whoever should purchase and 
enter upon the ^possession of a portion of a toft^ should have the 
same privileges within the borough^ as though he were the owner 
of the whole. And the tenants of any burgess who had different 
houses in his toft^ should be free to dispose of or to purchase any 
commodities within the borough^ provided always that the person 
residing in the principal messuage should pay a yearly fine of 
fourpence to the Praetor. Such a person thus paying suph a fine> 
was accounted as iree as a burgess. 

The legislation instituted by this charter relative to trans, 
gresfflons or mutual injuries, is very curious. It ordained that if 
a charge be brought against any burgess before the Prsetor or 
Mayor, the full denial o^ the defendant should be deemed a suffi- 
cient answer to the accusation — if such a denial could not be 
made, the defendant should be at the mercy of the Pnetor, but 
upon payment of the adjudged forfeiture, should recover his com. 
petency as a witness — and if such a denial be made, but not fully 
substantiated, the defendant should lose his cause, but with the 
same proviso as in the preceding case. If a burgess were im. 
pleaded for an outrage or for the shedding of blood, he was to 
clear himself from the charge by the oath of seven compurgators ; 
if no blood had been shed, by three compurgators ; but if a burgess 
be impleaded by a burgess for the same, by twelve compurgators. 

The privileges conferred upon the burgesses, included all the 
rights, liberties, and customs enjoyed by the burgesses of Roger 
de Lacy — (the chief lord) at Pontefract. It was also declared 
that no burgess should be compelled to go out of the borough for 
any plea or plaint, but only for those of the crown. It was further 
ordained, that if any stranger accepted an oath from a burgess, he 
should incur the heaviest forfeiture ; and that if a stranger owed 
a debt to a burgess, it should be lawful for such burgess to 
distrain upon his goods any day of the week, without leave of the 
Praetor or Mayor, except on ^siir days. 

At the same time the penalty inflicted upon any deficiency 
in the payment of the lord's revenue, was excessively severe. 
That penalty was arranged upon this proportion, for every far- 
thing of defalcation, the penalty was five shillings and a farthing; 
for every half-penny, ten shillings and a half-penny, and so on. 

One privilege granted to the burgesses in this charter appears 
in these days sufficiently ludicrous. It was that the burgesses 
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ahould be permitted to hake in the lord's oven * accordiiig to 
custom. 

Another strange privilege is memorahle^ as it shews the feel*, 
ing exemplified towards women in those days* and as it also 
furnishes a striking trait in the manners of the times-^t was 
that no woman who was to be sold into slavery should pay tribute 
— f. e. the transfer of tuck good* and ckattehf was not to be 
saddled with the usual tax extorted horn the sale of other com* 
modities — ^what must be the feeling 4^ the ladies of modem times 
upon the perusal of such a clause as this ? 

As might be expected^ this charter recognises those monstrous 
superstitions^ which entered into the very essence of the judicial 
proceedings of the Normans. For instance^ if a burgess were 
impleaded for larceny, he cleared himself from the charge of the 
first offence by thirty-six compurgators— -but if he were impleaded 
a second time, he purged himself by the- water ordeal or htf 
single combaL 

The highly prosperous condition of Leeds at this period^ 
already demonstrated by the foct that several houses were oMigod 
to be erected upon one toft to supply accommodation to the inha- 
bitants^ is still more clearly pointed out % by two other very 
remarkable and striking indications. First it appears, that by 
some mechanical process, whose nature it is impossible now to 
ascertain, the Aire had already been made navigable — and 
secondly, it is evident that the inhabitants of the town had 
availed themselves of their station and their protection, to carry 
on some traffic in the way of barter and exchange* For it was 
stated to be one of the privileges of the burgesses, to canvetf 
grain and all other goods hy land or hy water wherever they 
pleased, without toll or any other imposition whatever, unless the 
transit of the goods was prohibited by the lord or his bailifi; It 
needs no demonstration, that if these goods were transported by 
water, the river must have been made navigable by dams or some 
other contrivances, for the fall of water in the neighbourhood of 

* This public oven, this ** commune furnum/' remained at Kirkgate end 
for some centuries after this period. In the reign of ^een E]i2abetii it was 
farmed of the crown at 12 pounds p«r ann. though said to be worth de claro 
1^ pounds per ann. 

f Another proof that in times of barbarism and corrupt religion, females 
are never permitted to occupy their just place in society, as the companions 
and equals of the lords of the creation. 
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Leeds is too great to allow of the passage even of the boats of 
the period without some sudb arrangement — ^and the export <ii 
the gnun and other goods (alia merdmonia) oookL nev^r hare 
been referred to^ bad there not been some d^ree of trade. That 
trade may have been, and musti in the cirottmStances of the 
kingdom^ have been comparatively de^icaM^ and probably 
referred to a few diminutive towns or paltry tillages down the 
streams oi the Aire and Calder to the Ouse ; but still even this 
trade must have involved some degree of agricultural assiduit]^!; 
of security^ and of opulence.* 

There can be no doubt that this prosperity must hate arisen ib 
« great measure from the protection afibrded by the vicinity of 
the castle from the plundering excursions of the freebooters of 
the times ; and that the charter which has thus been analised, 
was conferred upon the inhalntants of the town by a fiunily^ who 
by frequent, and^ most likely^ habitual residence among them> 
had contracted a patriotic attachment to their interests. Irrtu 
ticmal and detestable as the arrogant assumption of the donors of 
this charter must appear to the freedom and Intelligence of the 
present age> the privileges conferred upon the burgesses must 
have had a beneficial influence Upon their general condition ; and 
by slightiy elevating them above a state of servile dependence^ 
must have proportionally improved their principles and character. 

Having referred to the Paganels, as the resident lords of the 
■phceg we shall now briefly recapitulate the successive possessors 
of the manor of Leeds until the present day. 

Either in or soon after the time of Maurice Pagauel, who 
bestowed the charter we have just described^ this manor reverted 
to the chief lords of the fee> so that in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Henry HL as part of the estate of Ranulph, £arl of A. D. 1234. 
Chester^ it was granted to Hugh de Albenei, Earl of Arundel^ 
son of Mabel^ the second of his four sisters, and co-heirs. This 
earl dying without issue, it seems again to have reverted to the 
family of Elirl Ranulph, upon whose fourth sister Hawise and her 
heirs the earldom of Lincoln was conferred. This is rendered 
probable by the fact, that the next mention made of Leeds, |»*ovefl 

* That Dr. Whitaker was generally prejudiced, and often inaccurate, we 
have too frequently occasion to deplore. Let him not however be despoiled 
of the praise which is justly due to his diligence and learning, both of which 
are demonstrated in the attention which he has bestowed upon the barbaric 
and s^most unintelligible Latin of this curious charter. Loid. and £L p, 6. 
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it to have been in the possession of the Lacies^ John de Laejr^ 
first earl of Lincoln of that family^ having been advanced to that 
honour by his marriage with Margaret^ daughter of Robert de 
Quincy> by the Lady Hawise above-mentioned. In the thirty, 
fifth year of the reign of Henry III. Edmund^ son of John de 

A.D. 1251. Lacy^ obtained a charter of free warren in all his demesne lands 
of Pontefract, Rowell (Rothwell), Leedes, Berwick, Secroft, 
Bradford, Alemandbury, Windlesford (Woodlesford), Oltone, Carl- 
tone, Lofthous, Slateburn, Castleford, Methley, Grenlington, 
Braford (Bradford) in Bowland, Swillington, Farniegh, Back, 
shelf, &c. in Com. Ebor. In the fourth year of Edward II. Alice, 

A. D. 1311. widow of the above-mentioned Edmund deLacy, had assigned for 
her dowry the manors of Leedes, Rodwell, Berwick, Sladeburn, 
Grinleton, Bradford, &c. Thomas, earl of Lancaster, having mar. 
ried Alice de Lacy, only daughter and heiress of Hugh de Lacy, 
the last earl of Lincoln of that name, the manor of Leeds, vHith 
all the vast possessions of the Lacy fiamily^ were united to those 
of the duchy of Lancaster. When the duke of Lancaster as- 
cended the throne with the title of Henry IV. this manor with 
the other ducal possessions passed to the crown, and in the crown 
it was vested, until the death of Anne, princess of Denmark, and 
consort to James I., part of whose jointure it was. At this period 
it was sold into private hands. 

From the records in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, it 
appears that the manor of Leeds was granted *by Charles I. in the 
fourth year of tis reign, to Edward Ditchfield and John Highlord, 
in trust for the city of London. It seems, however, to have 
reverted to the crown, in some unknown manner, almost immedi- 
ately ; for Thoresby tells us, that it was purchased of the crown 
by his great grandfather, Richard Sykes, Alderman of Leeds, in 
the years 1629 and 1636.* At the request of Harrison the' 
benefactor, who thought that the possession of the manor by a 
single individual, a resident in the place, would give him too great 
a superiority over his fellow townsmen, and expose him to consi. 
derable odium, Mr. Sykes permitted him and several other gen- 
tlemen to become joint purchasers with him, reserving only one 
share for himself and another for his son.t To give a list of the 

* Thorseby's Ducat 360. 

f These gentlemen were seven of the Aldermen, including Mr. Sykes and 
Mr. Hanrison, and the son of Mr. Sykes and Wm* Marshall, Jun. , 
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successive proprietors of this manor from this purchase to this 
day can be of no possible service to the reader ; the present pos- 
sessors are Christopher Wilson^ £sq.^ of Ledstone, four ninths-* 
the Marchioness of Hertford one ninth — ^Mrs. Rachel Milnes one 
ninth — ^the Rev. F. T. Cookson one ninth*— d. Beckett, Esq. one 
ninth — ^the executors of the late C. Bolland^ Esq. one ninth. 

We shall dismiss the subject of the Manor of Leeds by 
stating that a Court Leet js still held by the Lords, at which a 
Jury is impanelled to preserve the weights and measures at the 
proper standard, and to resist all encroachments upon the mano- 
rial rights. But we must return to the order of our history* 
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SECTION n. 
THE TOWN OF LEBDa CONTINUED. 



For a kmg aeriea oSjesrs noautkentic int^^^oecaii be eom- 
municated of the state of Leeds. There can be no doubt that the 
municipal jurisdiction arranged by the charter of Maurice Pa- 
ganel^ ceased when the castle was demolished^ and that even all 
recollection of its existence soon passed away. For when the in. 
habitants of Leeds applied to Charles I. through Lord Savile of 
Howley, for a charter of incorporation^ they never referred to this 
ancient constitution of the place ; a fact which can only be ac 
counted for by supposing that they were completely ignorant of 
the honours and privileges which had been bestowed upon the an- 
cient inhabitants of their town. It is conjectured by Dr. Whita- 
ker, that soon after the reign of Richard II. the town of Leeds 
was absorbed once more in the great fee of Pontefract^ so that 
there was no longer any interest in the lords to exercise a local 
jurisdiction^ nor any power in the burgesses to maintain their 
rights against antagonists so powerful as those of the principal 
town.* 

After the lapse of five hundred years^ we arrive at some au- 
thentic information of the condition of the town communicated in 
the brief notice of Leland. That writer thus speaks of it, " Ledes, 
two miles lower down than Christal Abbay, on Aire river, is a 
praty market toune, having one paroche chirch, reasonably well 
builded, and as large as Bradeford, but not so quik as it."t From 
the same author we learn, that if Leeds at this period was not so 
populous as Bradford, it was considerably less than Wakefield, 
which was much larger than Bradford. J It is extremely probable 
that Leeds was then only just arising from the depression of ages, 

• Whit Loid and Elm, p. 12. 
f Leland vii. 54. ieland flourished circiter 1530^1552. 
t See our account of Bradford in chapter- III. 
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Ami its maiMihctorgft had only rerj peoenlty ImcIi iiitrodiiesd 
among it» inhabitaatSy and that it was only eommmdmg that 
career of industry and enterprise which has elevated it to the 
primary rank among the towns of Yorkshife. 

A few scattered and unconnected notices relative to the tow% 
we here collect^ few of them being important, bat none of them 
uninteresting to the inhabitants. We find a Mr. Thomas Wade 
leaving by his wiU, dated 1580^ a portion of his estate^ under car* 
tain conditions which there is no occasion to recite^ to be devoted 
to the repair of some of the highways of Leeds and its vieinityi 
The letters of patent of Henry VIII. granting the pfesentalton 
to the parish church, to Thomas Culpepper, Esq. the foundatioa a. D. l5Aa 
of the Grammar School, and the devotion of an old chapel neaf a. B. Idaa 
the north bar for its use — ^the purchase of the advowson of the A. D.1563. 
vicarage by the parislioners-^the chaiq;es which were made in tiw A. D. lOoa 
interior of the old church for the accommodation of the pe(^]e— ^ 
and the unparalleled munificence of the bene&ctor, Harrison, will 
be described in their respective places in the subsequent parts oC 
this work. A survey of the manor of Leeds was made in the ninth 
year of the reign of James 1, which notices three Waugh Mihis in 
the town ; JuUitig milU are stated to have existed near the castle in 
the reign of Edward IIL Some estimate may be formed of the 
population of the town and parish in the time of James» from a bill of 
complaint e:yLhibited in Chanc(ry,'dated November 3, 1615^ in the 
name of the principal inhabitants of the district. In this plaint 
it is stated, that '^ the said town and parish being very large and 
populous, consisted of five thousand communicants, or more, of 
though some were three or four mites distant from the parish 
church, yet nevertheless three or four thousand of them <nrdinarily 
resorted thither every sabbath day, &c/'* Now even supposing this 
statement to have been considerably exaggerated by the appli«« 
cants (which from the dimensions of the only church in Leeds a* 
that, period it must have been) still it is evident that population' 

• The persons who signed this complaint, were Sir John Wood^ knight; Sii* 
Jofai Savile, kai^t; Sir Phttip Canrf, knight; Sir Arthur Ingram, knight 
John FaUdn|^iai% esq.; Edward Fairfok, gent; Soott Skelton, gent; WilUani 
Bayntun, geotf Rohert Waterhonse, gent; Thomas £lli% gent; William 
Marshall, John Metcalf, Richard Sykes, Thomas Brough, Joseph Hillaiy, 
William Parker, George Netleton, John Watson, Matthew Cooper, Robert 
Pickersgill, Peter Jackson, and Ralph Cooke, all of the town and parish of 
Leeds. It will be seen from this that the inhabitants of Leeds were connected 

with some of the firat families in the county, 

O 
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was rapidly increasing^ and that a laudaMe attention was paid to 
the ordinances of divine worship^ and the maintenance of public 
morals. 

A. D. 1520. Five years after the communication to the court of Chancery, 
4U1 inquisition under a commission of Charitable Uses, was made 
into the administration of the principal charities in the borough of 
'Leeds. To this inquisition we only refer at present in order to 
jpoint out a curious circumstance in the ancient municipal economy 
of the town. It appears that a toll was exacted from the com 
brought into the market. This Toll Disk, as it was called, was, 
according to an order of the duchy chamber of Lancaster, distri- 
buted in the foUowing manner— one third was payable to the 
bailiff, then the principal officer in the town ; another third was 
given to the poor; and another third was devoted to the repair of 
the highways. To cdUect the toll and to secure its division accord- 
ing to this arrangement, two persons were appointed, one by the 
bfuliff, and another by the committee, who on every market-day 
discharged their functions, and collected and divided the tax. 
These regulations, which as we shall soon see, were confirmed by 
the charter of 1661, though most impolitic and absurd, were con. 
tinued to the close of the last century, when they were wisely re- 
mitted, since it was found that the tax produced only about seventy 
pounds a year, that it could not be levied without considerable 
difficulty, and that it excited *perpetual opposition and disgust. 
Whatever may be thought of the intentions of the authorities at 
this period in making such enactments as these, no very high opi- 
nion can be fcfrmed of the policy upon which they conducted their 
municipal administration ; thus retarding the prosperity oi the 
town by taxing its markets, and subserring imaginary benevolence 
by grievous oppression. The grant of Charles I. of the king's 
mills in Leeds, to Edward and William Ferrers, under which the 

A. D. 1631. Soke in this town at present exists, is an example of royal legis- 
lation of a similar character — ^it was the sacrifice of the interest of 
the many to the emolument of the few. 

Immediately prior to the commencement of the civil war, 
Nov. 29, Leeds was compelled, according to the arbitrary practice of those 
1638. unhappy times, to furnish its proportion of ship money. The 
government agent at York sent orders to the corporation of 
Jjeeds, to levy from the inhabitants their quota ^' towards the 
setting out of one shippe of fower hundred and fifty tunne, 
beside (tunnage) to be furnished with men, tackle, munition. 
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victual, aad other necessaryes, for the safeguard of the seas, and 
the defence of the realme." The fuoctionary of the court in this 
communication declared his conviction, that the town was highly 
favoured in '^ having but to pay seventy-two pounds towards soe 
great a charge." The directions given for the levying of. this 
money are sufficiently amusing. ^^ First, ihsat is required expe^ 
dic'on ; secondly that noe poore labouring people be assesssed, 
but suche as have estates in lands or goods, or live by some 
gaineful trade, for it is concieved that the assessing poore people 
will cause a clamour and p'judioe the service, which in itself is 
most honourable and just. Thirdly that the dergie be used 
with all favour." This mandate was transmitted to Leeds in 
the very year when the celebrated John Hampden refused to pay 
his contribution to the ship money. Although the sentence, 
after an argument before the twelve judges, ^as given against 
Hampden, yet the result was, and Leeds no doubt felt it in all 
its extent and importance, to promote the violence of the popular 
leaders, and to excite additional prejudice against the proceed- 
ings of the crown. 

The participation of Leeds in the agitations and miseries of 
the conflict between the* parliament and the king^ we have 
already related — ^we therefore hasten to the narration of other 
events of equal interest, and of superior importance, because of 
m<Nre permanent influence. 

Besides the calamities of war, Leeds at this disastrous period SeeA.d3<4. 
was afflicted with the horrors of the plague. By this dreadful 
scourge Yorkshire had been repeatedly visited during the pre- 
vious hundred years. In the year 1544 it appeared among the 
inhabitants of the southern districts of the Riding. In 1563 the 
garrison of Havre de Oraoe again introduced it into England, 
the infection was soon conveyed to the north, and various affecting 
memorials have been preserved of its ravages. Those ravages 
recurred with only a few years' interval, more particularly during 
the following eighty years. The years 1596 and 97 were very, 
calamitous at Leeds, the dead-roU increasing from 120 to 311.* 
The pestilence broke out with tremendous violence in this town 
in March, 1644-5, and by the twenty-fifth of December, 1325 
persons, or more than one fifth of the population, had perished. 
The disease was not confined to the closest and most densely 
inhabited parts of the town, but extended to its most open 

• Thoresby's Dacat p. 152. ... 
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districts and its most airy sa)mrbs. At the same time its rarages 
were the most iktal in the streets and lanes where the poorest, 
the worst fed, the worst clothed, and the worst housed resided. 
The greatest number of its victims were ibund in Marsh Lane; 
the Calls, Call Lane, Vicar Lane, the Vicar's Croft, Lower 
Briggate, and M^l HiO. 6ome persons are expressly stated to 
hare died in Nordi Hall Orchard. So great was the consterna- 
tion, that all who were able fled from the scene of contamination 
and death ; the grass grew in the deserted streets ; the maricets 
were removed to Woodhouse ; the doors of the old church were 
dooed ; and if the testimony of contemporaneous witn^ses is to 
be credited, the very birds fell dead as they flew over the town.* 
Amidst all the horrors of this dreadful visitation, one circum- 
stance occurred, which the- writer witii pleasure records, and to 
which the reader will delight to refer. There is a kind of moral 
intrepidity — a courage in adhering to ascertained duty and sacred 
oMigation, undismayed by danger, or suffering, (h* death, infinitely 
superior in nature, infinitely more beneficial in result, and infi- 
nitely more deserving of admiration and applause, than all the 
warlike heroism whose deeds historians have ever celebrated, and 
whose praises poets have ever sung. Two instances of this holy 
resolution were presented in Leeds in this season of general desou' 
ktion and dismay. Robert Todd, who was then the minister of 
St. John's Church, and whose memory Dr. Whitaker has treated 
with sarcastic and bigotted contempt, because *' he was a noncon- 
fbrmist at heart,*' remained at his post to administer the consola- 
tions and instructions of religion ta those who were tremUing on 
l9ie brink of the grave. And when Robert Saxton, whom the 
same learned historian designates '^a mere intruder,'* but whom, 
from a eontemp(n*ary and much better authority,t we know to 
have been a zealous and truly pious man, assumed the charge €^ 
the parish of Leeds, he immediately c^ned the OM Church for 
l^e celebration of religious cntlinanoes ; divine worship, which in ^ 

€hat edifice had been suqiended, was restored ; and i^rora the cha- 

*An iAter«»tmg memodal of thiii dceadfiil irisitation vas obuined is 
November, 1790, when as some workmen were digging d&y in a field now 
occupied by part of George Street, they discovered fifty oak coffins containing 
human bones; and supposed to have been deposited there at the time of the 
]flttgat. 

f Report of the Commission for surveying and subdividing the parishes 
in the north of England, qneted by Tborwby, Vie. p. 
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racter of ike maii> who had pre?Mi»8ly displayed a taered oempo* 
sure and courage in the niOBt iqipalllDg emergency^* there can ht 
little doubt thlit he yisited the abodes of the diseased and the 
beds of the dyings and pointed oat to the victinis of cruel pesti<i> 
lenoe^ the path to immortality and eternal life. 

In the hi8t4^ of this murfiil calamity, another droimstanoe 
occurred too remarkable to be passed over without observationw 
It yp|)ear8 from the parish register, that in August, 1645, one 
hundred and tlurty one persons died of the disease, '' befwe the 
plague was perceiTed." This very striking £ict, either argues a 
aiiost dqdorable deficiency of medical knowledge, or the..miserable 
condition of the municipal police, or a reddeas and scandjdous 
neglect of the necessities and wretchedness of the poor. How hat 
the first of these evils prevailed at this period, must be deter* 
mined by those who are better versed than the writer in the local 
history (^medical science ; but it is certain that both the second 
and the third are to be considered as the natural and necessary 
results of civil war-— civfi war, the direst and the most accursed 
calamity by which a nation can possibly be visited — steeling the 
heart of humanity, blasting every appearance ci individual luKpi»- 
neas, of social peace, and general prosperity*-*4nflaming agMust 
each other with every execrable, malignant, and infernal passion, 
the subjects of the same government^ the inhabitants of the same 
town, the inmates of the same house, the children of the same 
£ither-*-^uid proving the prolific source, in every country in which 
it exists, of universal demoralization and depravity, and of every 
crime which is disgraoefol to human nature. What a wonderful 
contrast between the state of Leeds in 1644 to that of the same 
town in 1833 ! Who can recollect the wise and salutary pre^ 
cautions to prevent the spread of pestilence in the latter year, the 
inde&tigable exertions of consummate medical skill, the effectual 
assistance whidb was instantaneously and gratuitously afforded to 
every eaae of disease, and the benevdent liberality whidi relieved 
the deatitution and supplied the necessities oi the po<Hr, without 
mncere and ardent gratitude for the mighty change which has 
taken place in public i^pirtt and public feeling in Ihe lapse of two 
centuries ? We are often too prone to extol, without knowing 
perhaps what we mean, '^the good old times;" while, however, 
we applaud whatever was excellent in the past, let us not be 
insensible to the incalculaUe superiority of the present. 

• See an anecdote of him in Thoresby, ubi sup. Whit. 34. 
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Bekte we dismiss this account of epidemic distempa's at- 
LeedSj we must be permitted to make rather a ludicrous extract 
from the appendix to Thoresby's great work.* " In December, 
I675, was an epidemic distemper/ pro&nely called the Jolly 
Raut ; it was a severe cold and violent cough which not only 
affected York^ Hull, Halifax, in these parts, but the counties of 
Westmoreland, Durham, Northumberland, &&; the weekly bills of 
mortality in London were also increased three hundred. I was 
too young or inobservant to make such remarks as. might be of 
use; but very well remember that it affected all manner of 
persons ; and that so universally, that it was almost impossible to 
hekr distinctly an entire sentence of a sermon," &c. From the 
noise which occasionally resounds in our places of worship, it 
might be imagined that we were sometimes troubled with the 
visitation of the same disease in the present day. This ^' sterco- 
rarian roar " is as indecorous and annoying, as in nine cases out 
of ten it might be easily suppressed. It is certainly one way of 
gaining publicity, and of developing the vocal powers of the 
individual. 

While Cromwell governed the British empire, and extended 
its reputation throughout the civilized world, an event occurred 
with reference to Leeds, which was certainly one of the most' 
remttrkable and interesting in the . course of its history. This 
event was the fact of its having a representative in parliament. 
That representative was Adam Baynes, Esq. of Knowsthorp, a 
captain in the parliamentary army. It appears from a letter 
written by a Mr. Walker to Mr. Alderman Thwaytes, that this 
honour was procured for the town of Leeds by the inlSuence of 
Mr. Baynes himself. The words of Mr. Walker are, ** Capt. 
Baynes, as I am credibly informed, out of courtesy and good will 
procured the town this honour ; but for him it had not been ; 
BOW we shall render ourselves unthankful persons indeed, if at 
the first election we give that coat of honour to another which he 
won for us ; far be it from us." That Captain Baynes was not 
unworthy of the votes of the burgesses of Leeds, as it has been; 
absurdly stated,t is evident. He was the member of a respect- 

* Ducat App. 151. 

• 

f Dr. Whitaker, in alluding to this event, says, «* In a miscellaneous 
account of the town of Leeds, it would be unpardonable to omit that it was 
once represented in parliament, though at a period of which it has little 
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able family^ he was pofisessed of a pkntifiil fortune^ and he had 

'acquired considerable experience in the transaction of business. 

Thie pedigree in Thoresby proves the first of these statements; 

the second is substantiated by the purchase which Mr. Baynes 

made of the man<nr of Holdenby in Northamptonshire, for which 

he paid' twenty.mne thousand pounds ; and the third is confirmed 

by the letter abore quoted^ whidi declares him to have been 

" long trained up in several committees." General Lambert was 

the great patron of Captain Baynes ; and his influisnce^ according 

to the same Mr. Walker^ was expected to be highly beneficial. 

The candidate for parliamentary honoiu« was duly elected and A. D. 1654 

returned ; and his letter of thanks to his principal supporters 

deserves insertion in this place^ and may be compared with the 

style of similar documents which have recently been presented to 

the electors of Leeds. 

• 

'^ Obntleubn, 

" I understand by letters from Dr. Diveroe 
and other good friends^ how exceedingly you have obliged me 
bieyond my deserts and expectations, so that I am at a loss for 
power and abilities, nay even for expressions, to shew my grati- 
tude for the same. And therefore can only return you my 
affections, which shall ever continue to supply all other defects 
to do you &ithfhl service; to which end I desire you to look 
upon me as one ever ready to receive and obey your commands in 
every thing tending to your serrice. And in order thereunto, I 
make bold to hint to you, how short a time it is before the 
parliament beginneth to sit, and also the multiplicity of business 
that the next parliament will have, to the end that you may lose 
no time in preparing your commands for me, either in relation to 
your government, ciril or political, or any thing else that may 
concern you. To which end my humble advice to you is, that 
you will study peace and love amongst yourselves (if any thing 
contrary be) that you may be as unanimous as may be in your 
meetings, for an house or a kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand ; and in all your consultations let me beg of you to endea. 

reason to be proud. As little reason has it to rejoice in its single represen- 
tiitive, Adam Baynes, of Knowsthorp, a creature of I^mbert" The obser- 
vation, as to. Mr. Baynes, may be safely left to the refutation furnished by the 
narrative in the text It is, however, aninstaiice of gratuitous condemnation 
which does no honour to its author. 
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VQAir tlfe prometkMi of tW dotUiig tvad^ wbkb yea kBiDw« liadttr 
Qod, is the greatest means 4^ moat of your w^ beiags ; and to 
that end let every aiaii divest himflelf of selfjt and adkete to tibat 
whicb may be for the public geod> which will be great hoaour 
and c<»afort to you, and satisfaction to him thaik is^ 

Cleotlem^^ your most obliged and faithful servant^ 

July 18, 1654. A. Baticbs. 

JPor my honoured friend, Mr. Alderman Thwaytes, and the rest 

of my good friends- in the predncts of Leads." 

Making the necessary aUowanoe for the difference of style, thfe 
letter may be compared with our modern producti(m» oi the same 
class ; there are the same expressions of gratitude, the siune ppQ- 
testationa of unbounded service, the savie Idnd recommendationa of 
charity, the same attention to the manufacturing interert^ and 
it may be added, the same concealed and very natural exultation. 
We have no me^s of ascertaining in what manner Ciqptain 
Baynes redeemed his " pledges," no doubt quite as well as'most 
members of parliament do. Alter the restoration, he was. c<w^ 
pelled to give up his purchase of Holdenby, he retired to his 
A. D. 1670. patrimonial estate at Knowsthorp, where he lived unmolested to 
his death. The house of his family in that village wUl be noticed 
in another part of this work. 

We must now solicit attention to the bridge, and some of the 
buildings in Leeds, erected prior to the eighteenth century. 

That there was a bridge over the river Aire on the sp0t whece 
the present edifice stands, in the period anterior to thet eaaquest, 
appears highly probable, at any rate> from the name of the prin« 
dpal street of the town, which implies a luridge already existing^ 
and ^^ which," says the contiouator of Thoresby, '^can scarcely^ 
be conceived as of less than Saxon antiquity."* It is most hknelkf 
that this bridge,, existii^ in the Saxon times, had fallen into dc^y. 
and ruin, and that passengers wtere conveyed across the riv^ by 
a ferry, the ferry house standing on the site of the presentGeldeft 
Li<Mi Inn. It was the tradition in Thoresby'e.time, that the; 
bridge was built out. of the ruins of the cast}e,t but that traditiaa 
was certainly unfounded. It is certain that the Inidge was in 
existence in the year 1376, and that a chapel was attached to it, 
that traveUers, in commencing their journeys, might enjpy the 

♦ Whit 88. f Thoresby 77. 
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priyilege of early mass.* This chapel must have been built at 
the same time with the brid^^ for when its remains were 
pfilled down, serenty.three years ago, its foundation stmies were 
found to be completely incorporated with those of the bridge. 
The chapel stood on the north east comer of the bridge, it was a 
chantry dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. About 1615 it had 
three burgages, ten houses, and cottages and lands called St 
Mary's Ings, then valued at £4 6s. 8d. Robert Hopton was 
the chantry priest at that time. After the Dissolution, it was 
applied to the purposes of a school, and continued so until the 
year 1728, when it was transformed into a warehouse. Of Leeds 
bridge, Thoresby speaks in the following terms. '' The bridge 
here is strong and robust, being made of large squared stones ; 
and if in the number of jnllars and arches, it be equalled by 
many and outdone by some, 'tis however in one respect peer, 
less, that the memorable doth-market, the very life of these 
parts of £ngland, was kept upon the bridge." At the period 
of its * first erection, and long afterwards, this bridge must 
have been extremely narrow and inconvenient ; it was widened 
in 1730 for double carriages ; it was improved in a similar 
manner in 1760 and 17^; and it has lately undergone some 
alterations by which the steepness of the ascent from Hunslet 
lane,, equally incommodious and dangerous, has been mitigated* 
On the* west side of the ancient bridge was a flight of stone stairs, 
called '^ the Ghreicef on the west side of the bridge," and built 
1583 of stones brought from Kirkstall Abbey. Strange must be 
the difference between the aspect of Leeds Bridge now, and that 
which it presented shortly after its erection — ^then witnessing 
the occasional transit of a haughty nobleman and his mailed- 
retainers proceeding upon some expedition of rapine and 
revenge-— or of cowled monks, engaged in the business of their 
convents, or mendicant friars imposing upon the credulity and 
fleecing the pockets of the poor — or of miserable serfs, ignorant 
as brutes, and degraded to the lowest stage of humanity — with 
no indications of commerce, with no appearance of opulence, with 
little to animate or to interest the feelings of the observer — ^now 
from morning to night reverberating with the wheels of count- 
less carriages, crowded with passengers, and the means of con* 

* See Scatcherd*s Tract on Ancient Chapels connected ?dtb Bridges. . 
f Qreice from the French Grez, Latin Gradus. 
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reying the rich manufoctures of one of the most importaDt and 
indufitrious regions in the kingdom, to the remotest countries of 
the globe. 

Of the buildings in Leeds during the middle ages^ bat little 
intelligence can be communicated. Besides the Castle, the Old 
Church, and the Chantries, of which the history will be giren in 
the following book, there was in the vicinity of Lidgate, in one 
of the highest parts of the town, a Tower, probably erected to 
strengthen the defences of the place and to extend the protection 
of the castle. In the manuscripts which Thoresby saw belongii^ 
to the Lords of the Manor, this eleyation, from the building it 
sustained, was called Tower Hill ; and when in 1695 some work*, 
men were forming a vast excavation for a reservoir of water, 
which was intended to be conveyed in leaden pipes to every part 
of the town, they found some prodigious stones and the ruins of 
a great wall, which were concluded to have been the foundations 
of the fabric 

It is interesting to refer to the progressive improvement 
which took place in the i^pearance and comfort of Leeds and the 
ether towns in the district, corresponding with the changes which 
were introduced into domestic architecture. We have already 
referred to the hovels of the Saxons, cpmposed c^ wattles and mud^ 
with their roofs of thatch supported upon crooks, without pave- 
ments, without chimneys, and without convenience. No material 
alteration took place in the construction of houses through the 
long period of the middle ages, down to the accession of the 
Tudors. The residences of the more substantial inhabitants or 
burgesses were indicated by their greater sixe, and by their' rude 
decorations or rather deformities ; but in no other respects were 
they distinguished from the cottages of the poorer families in the 
eommunity. When manufactures, however limited and defective^ 
began to difPuse comparative wealth ; when a settled government 
and an increasing population imparted stability and extension to 
social transactions ; when new wants and new ideas of comfort 
were introduced by wider and safer communication with the dis- 
tant districts and more refined cities of the kingdom ; and when 
the iron oppression of feudal tyranny and extortion, which had 
completely weighed down the prosperity and insuperably jh«- 
vented the advancement of the great body of the people, was 
effectually and permanently diminished ; the auspicious revolu- 
tion was soon demoi^strated^ in a better style of domestic architec- 
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tore, and a more rationai and general attention to rdatiTc 
amveni^nce. The houses^ it is tru^ were coAstmcted only of 
the perishable materials of wood and plaister ; hat the smoke no 
longer curled in eddies through the wretched apartments to escape 
only by the windows or the door; the number. of stories was 
increased ; the arrangmeats of the interior were better adapted 
both to the health and the comfort of the family ; and the exter. 
nal appearance of the dwellings^ if barbarously grotesque, was far 
more imposing and respectable than at any previous period* 
Some of these Wood and plaister houses were of consideraUe 
dimensions, and rested upon a low badem^at ci stone, upon which 
was placed a waU plate of oak fran which the supericM- principal 
ascended. 

When wood became scarce and dear, the houses in Leeds were 
built of stcme derived fran l^e immediate vicinity of their site^ 
but by no means adapted either for beauty or durability. The 
appearance of the town by these changes for the better in the 
style of building, was still further improved by the introdnctiob 
of brick. Far the manu^M^ture <^ this material, the coarse strcmg 
day with which the parish abounds is admiraUy adapted; and 
the fire bricks, which are formed from a bed oi day still lower in 
the ground, are equal in character and appearance to any similar 
article in the kingdom. We shall now refer to some of the old 
hoiffies in Leeds. 

Roddey Hall, in Lowerhead Row, was the seat of the ancient 
family of the Rockleys, from whom it derived its name. It wa9 
an example of the wood and plaister style of building, and like all 
otherd oi a similar character and date, displayed a vast profusion 
of the former material. It consisted of a centre and two wings, 
with a pointed doorway at the lower end of the central part. 
Thcnresl^, who saw both it and its representative* before it was 
d^raded to its present purposes, says of it, ^' It was a timber 
building, and of the most antique form of any I have seen ; 
instead of deals or boards for the floors, were oak planks of so con. 
siderable a thickness, that joysts were made of them for the new 
brick building that succeeds it in name as well as place.*" The 
hat mention of the family of the Rockleys, who built this baU, 
occurs in a deed dated 1601. The hall itself, with a oonsideraUe 
tract of land, was bought by the celebrated beneAictor Harrison, 

• Ducat 27. 
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who devote the rents to pious and benevolent uses. The second 
Rockley Hall is now transfonned into cottages. 

The Red Hall^ at the western end of Upper Head Row, was 
80 called because it was the first house in Leeds which was built 
of brick. It was erected, in 1628, by Thomas Metcalf, afterwards 
one of the Aldermen of Leeds. In this house Charles I. was 
lodged when the Scots were conveying him from Newark to 
Newcastle, and here occurred that instance of female loyalty, 
which we have already recited. This event was long comme- 
morated by the name of the King's chamber, which was imposed 
upon the apartment in which the unfortunate monarch reposed. 
The Red Hall is now so surrounded with more recent buildings, 
that it is seldom remarked by the passing observer. 

The Chantry at the north-west comer of Briggate, now occu- 
pied by the publisher of this work, will be alluded to in its 
proper place. 

In Boar Lane, of which Thoresby says, ** this not being so 
close built as the rest of the town, has several gentlemen's houses 
therein," was formerly a large edifice, the residence of Sir 
WUliam Lowther, who sustained with reputation the office of 
A.D. 1681. High Sheriff for the county. This house was pulled down in 
1750, by Jeremiah Dixon, Esq. then its owner, who rebuilt it in 
a very handsome manner, the stone used for the front having 
been brought from Huddlestone quarry. It is now occupied by 
Thomas Bischoff, Esq., the superintendent of the Branch of the 
Bank of England, and still forms one of the most conspicuous 
dbjects in the town. 

Another house of some amtiquity in Briggate, opposite td 
the east end of Boar Lane, and with a quadrangular court in the 
middle, must be referred to on account of a singular peculiarity 
in its construction. It was built by the celebrated benefactor 
Harrison, who had one of the most extraordinary peculiarities 
which can belong to any man's character, viz. a ludicrously 
extravagant attachment to cats; and in this house he had a 
number of holes and passages cut in the doors and the ceiling 
to allow of their free ingress and egress. This building was 
first converted into a dwelling house and shops, then it was 
well known as the King's Arms Tavern, and it is now the site of 
the Leeds Mercury Offices. 

Two edifices which formerly stood in Briggate demand a 
reference in this work^ though they have been pulled down some 
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years since. The Moot Hall, a small and inconvenient place for 
the session of the magistrates, which was built in 1710, stood 
nearly- opposite the point where Commercial Street and Kirkgate 
enter into Briggate. The original town hall was buOt with 
money belonging to tiie poor, and yielded to them in 1620, 
according to an account of gifts on two tables in the old chuMsh, 
twenty-two pounds, sixteen and eightpence. This was no doubt 
the produce of the shops and rooms under the Hall. From the 
Moot Hall, for a distance of one hundred and twenty yards, 
extended before the recent improvements,* a row of houses 
dividing Briggate into two wretched alleys, called the Shambles, 
and the back of the Shambles; and opposite to the upper extre- 
mity of this deformity, in that part of Briggate then called Cross 
Parish, stood the Cross. A cross in this situation was first 
erected by Mr. Harrison; in 177^ the old cross was taken 
down, and a new one was erected, and this* in its turn was 
removed about ten years since. 

At the north eastern extremity of New Street stands the par- 
sonage house belonging to St John's church, built by the founder 
of that edifice, but so changed in its exterior by two successive 
alterations of the fi*ont, that nothing of its antique character 
remains. 

The Talbot Inn, in a yard proceeding from Briggate, but 
once standing to the front of that street, wtis indubitably one of 
the most ancient houses in Leeds. Up to the commencement of 
the last century, it contained a chamber painted in fresco, with 
the arms of the principal nobility and gentry of the West Riding 
in Elizabeth's time. These decorations have long since dis- 
appeared, and in 1700 the front part of the building was con- 
verted into shops and warehouses. The Old George Inn, also in 
Briggate, is a house of considerable antiquity. One hundred and 
fourteen years ago, it was advertised as ^' an ancient and well- 
accustomed house." At that period it stood i|^the cloth-market, 
and its situation must have been highly convenient and advan- 
tageous. 

A stone house in Wade Lane of the age of the Tudors, never 
fails from its singular and interesting appearance to excite the 
attention of the passopger. This has been supposed by some to 
be the representative of the ancient manor house of Leeds. The 

* These improvements will soon be described at length. 
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sappoilti<m however cannot be correct if the testimony of Thoresby 
be received^ that author having expressly asserted that the manor 
house stood on the site of the castle^ and having also stated that 
it was Standing in his time.* It is certain that during the time 
of the encampment of the royal army in the neighbourhood of 
lieeds in 1746, it was the residence and head-quarters of Mar^ 
shal Wade. 

Among the ancient buildings of Leeds, the Workhouse may 
be enumerated. It formerly consisted of " one large and strong 
&bric built of free-stone/' by Alderman Richard Sykes, about 
1680 ; and was for many years employed as a hospital for the 
reception of the aged poor. In 1740 it was very much improved^ 
and capacitated for its present purpose. Of the mode in which 
the w<Nrkhou8e is conducted, some account will be given in another 
place. It may however here be stated, that a public-spirited 
individual almost, two years ago, proposed t that sufficient land 
should be procured in the neighbourhood of Woodhouse Moor, 
for the erection of snitaUe buildings for a new Workhouse, with 
ground enough adjoining for the production of all the vegetables 
which might be required for the institution, by the labour of its 
inmates. It is sincerely to be deplored, that this plan has never 
been carried into effect, and that the vast improvement it would 
involve, both in the moral and physical condition oi the poor, 
has not been accomplished. 

Austrope Hall, situated by the foot|>ath leading from the 
new wooden bridge over the Aire at School Close to Meadow 
Lane, and not hr from the Friends' Meeting-houslf is a very old 
building, though its exterior has been comparatively modernised 
from its ancient state. The old house, which was probacy built 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, was onnposed of 
timber ; and one of its wings, perhaps the last specimen of its 
kind in the town, was pulled down about thirty.three years since. 
To the west of Austrope Hall is another ancient house, now com. 
pletely surrounded with buildings, whidi seems*to have been the 
Water Hall of Thoresby. Since however the name and history 
of this, and many other simihu* edifices in the old parts of the 
town, are now completely unknown, it is scarcely worth while to 
swell the bulk of the volume by pointing them out to the reader. 

Although it may be anticipalang the order of time, yet this U 

* Ducat 3. f See a letter in the Leeds Mercujy, dated Jwie 22» 1831. 
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the proper place to mention^ that the best house in the town of 
Leeds at the commencement of the last century^ and for some 
time afterwards, was built a little to the west of Call Lane, by 
John Atkinson, Esq, mayor of Leeds in 1711. Thoresby calls 
this '^a delicate house, that for the exquisite workmanship of the 
stone work, especially the dome, and for a painted stair-^ase 
excellently performed by Mons. Pttrmentier, excels all in the 
town/' * This house was long the post-office, and the residence 
of the post-master of Leeds, and was finally pulled down when 
the Central Market was built. 



* Ducat 76. 
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SECTION III. 



THE TOWN OP LEEDS CONTINUED. 



A.D. 1G21. Thb borough of Leeds was first inoorpoiated by Charles L 
Upon this incorporation we shall not offer any obsenratioD8> on 
account of the superior importance and interest of the charter of 
his son, and because the form of the first incorporation differed 
but little from that of the second. In the second charter, the 
following reference is made to the act of Charles I^ — *' Our most 
dear father Charles the First, lately King of England of blessed 
memory, by his letters patent under the great seal of England, 
made bearing date the thirteenth day of July, in the second year 
of his reign, of his special grace did ordain, grant, and appoint, 
the town aforesaid to be a free borough of this his realm of 
England, and that under the name of the borough of Leedes 
aforesaid, the whole parish of Leedes should be comprised, and 
that all and every the inhabitants ci the town mnd parish of 
Leedes aforesaid, and their sucoe^rs thenceforth for erer, 
should be and continue one body corporate and politic in things 
hct, and name, by the name of aldermen and burgesses of the 
borough of Leedes, in the county of York ; and should hare, 
exercise, and enjoy, divers liberties, privileges, powers, and 
authorities, in those letters patent particularly specified." Under 
the charter of Qiarles I. Sir John Savile, the bulder of Howley 
Hall, and at that period the great patron of Leeds, was the first 
mayor, and in that capacity he was so highly respected, that his 
arms, known by the name of Hullarts, were adopted by the town* 
He did not however formally discharge the functions of his office, 
which were performed for him by the celebrated Harrison. John 
Clayton, Esq., was the first recorder, and George Banister the 
first town clerk. 
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In the thirteenth year of his reign/ Chsries II. granted a new 
charter to Leeds. This charter merits peculiar attention^ and we 
shall therefore endeavour to give a complete arrangement and 
analysis of its contents. 

This charter was granted upon the petiti<m of the merchants^ 
dothworkerSy and other inhabitants of the borough ; and its 
object was» to protect them from ''the many great abuses, defects 
and decettSy'* which had been discovered '' in the making, sellings 
and dying of woollen cloths/' by fraudulent individuals, to the 
injury of the maou&cture itself, and to the prejudice of the royad 
customs and revenue. 

The limits of the borough of Leeds are repeatedly stated bk 
this charter to be commensurate with those of the parish. 

The constitution of the cobfoeation of Leeds by this charter, 
was thus arranged. First ''one of the more honest and discreet 
burgesses or inludvitants of the borough," was to be chosen from 
time to time who should be called Mayor of the borough* 
Seccmdly, "twdve of the more honest and discreet burgesses^ 
inhalHtants of the borough," were to be chosen and called 
AiiOSBHBN of the borough. Thirdly, twenty^our "able and 
. discreet" inhabitants of the borough were to be elected m 
AssisTAMVs. And the Mayor, Aldermen, and Assistants, were 
to be called the Common Council of the borough. 

Concerning the office of Mayor, the following are the arrange- 
ments of the dbarter. First, his office was to be annual ; he was 
to continue in office from the feast of St. Michael in the year of 
his decti(m, to the same feast in the ensuing year. Secondly^ 

election* was to be in the hands of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
for the time being, or the greater part of them« 
Thirdly, he was to be one oi the Aldermen, who alone were 
rmdered eligible to the ^ce. Fourthly, he was rendered mcsu 
pabfe of entering upon the functions of his office, unless withia 
the seven days ensuing upon his election he should take the Oath 
of Allegiance, and the Corporation Oath, "rightly, well, and 
faithfully, in and through all things to the said office belonging," 
to execute the c^ice of the Mayor of the borough. Fifthly, if 
any one of the Aldermen chosen to be Mayor, refused to assume 
the office, a new election was to be made of some other Alderman. 

* A. D. 1661. Charles II. dated the commencement of his reign from the 
death of his father in 1648. 
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Sixthly^ when an Alderman refused to take upon himself the 
office of Mayor^ after having been regularly elected^ the Mayor^ 
Aldermen^ and the rest of the Common Council^ were impowered 
to impose upon the recusant^ ''such reasonable fines^ pains; 
penalties^ and amerciaments, or sum of money/' as they might 
deem requisite upon the occasion ; if the recusant refused to pay 
the fine, then the Mayor and the rest of the Common Coundl 
were empowered to issue their warrant under their common seal, 
to levy by distress the required amount upon his goods and 
chattels ; the value being appraised by " four honest men inhabi- 
tants and householders of the borough : — ^and in default of pay- 
ment, the Mayor and the rest of the Common Council were further 
empowered to commit the refractory individual to prison, until 
the fine imposed was discharged. Seventhly, it was provided by 
the charter, that if any Mayor, after his election and actual 
introduction to his station, should ''misbehave himself in his 
office and undertaking," the aldermen and assistants were 
endowed with full power and authority to remove him from his 
place. And it was further provided, that if any Mayor were to 
die during the time of his office, the Aldermen and Assistants 
were to " chuse and nominate some other able and fit man of the 
Aldermen of the borough" to be mayor in the place of the 
deceased individual for the residue of the year. 

With reference to the Aldermen, the following enactments 
were made. They were to sustain their office for life, unless by 
" their evil behaviour, or evil carriage, or for some other reason- 
able cause," they should render it necessary that they should be 
removed from their place, by the Mayor and the rest of the 
Common Council of the borough. In the event of the death or 
removal of an Alderman, the Mayor and the rest of the Common 
Council, or the greater part of them, were to " elect and appoint 
a successor from the number of the Assistants. Every Alderman 
upon his appointment was to take before the Mayor, or in his 
absence two of the Aldermen, an oath, " well and futhfiill]^!' to 
execute the duties of his office. 

Concerning the Assistants it was ordained, that they were 
to continue in office during their lives, though removable, like the 
Aldermen, from office, in the event of " evil behaviour or some 
other reasonable cause," by the Mayor and the rest of the Com- 
mon Council, or the greater part of them. In the event of the 
death or removal of any Assistant, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
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Assistants were empowered to elect a successor *^ out of the better 
and more honest burgesses of the borough, or of any of the inha- 
bitants within the liberties of the same." Each Assistant upoti 
bis election, was to take an oath before the Mayor, or in his 
absence before two oC the Aldermen, ^' well and &ithfidly to 
execute his office." 

Besides these functionaries, the Charter provided, that the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were to have in the borough, 
*' one honest and discreet person, in the laws of the realm of 
England learned," to be called the Rrcobdeb. It was ordained 
that his office was to be for life, but that ** not well behaving him. 
self in his office, or for other reasonable cause," he should be 
removed by the Mayor, Aldermen, and the rest of the Common 
Council, or the greater part of them. The appointment of the 
Recorder was not vested in the hands of the Common Council, 
but was reserved by the king, '^ at the humble request or peti. 
tion of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses." The Recorder, 
upon his appointment, was to take an oath before the Mayor, or 
in his absence before two Aldermen, ^* to do and to execute well, 
truly, and £uthfully, in all things, and through all things, that 
pla2se concerning." 

The Recorder by the Charter was impowered to nominate a 
DEPtmr, '^ learned in the laws of England," and ''a sufficient 
and discreet personage." The power of this deputy is described 
in the foUowing words ; he '^ may and shall have as full power 
and authority in all and every the things to the said office of 
recorder of that borough belonging or appertaining, to all intents 
and purposes, as the recorder of the borough for the time being, 
by virtue of these presents, may and shall have." The deputy 
upon his appointment was to take an oath similar to that of the 
recorder, before the Mayor, or in his absence, before two of the 
Aldermen. • 

It was further declared by the charter, that the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses should have another officer, the Com. 
MOK Clerk of the Borough, ^^ a good and honest person," who 
was to hold his office for life, unless for " ill-behaviour, or any 
other reasonable cause," removed by the Common Council ; and 
who, upon his appointment, was to take an oath before the Mayor, 
or two of the Aldermen, justly and faithfully to discharge the 
functions of his station. The Town Clerk was to be appointed' by 
the King, on the petition of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. 
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Tfae Common dlerk was empowered ''to hare^ nominate^ and 
make, any sufficient honest and discreet perBcm^' to be his Deputy 
Qerk for the time being. 

The Corporation thus constituted^ was by the charter rendered 
capable in law, to possess ''manors^ lands^ tenements^ rents, 
reversions, possessions, rights, privileges, liberties, franchises^ 
jurisdictions, and heredit^ents, of what nature, kind, or quality 
soever, to them and their successors in fee, perpetuity, term of 
life or years; ** they were also enabled to dispose of the posses- 
sions ^us technically described, and over which they were 
invested with the government, and to carry on any legal processes 
relative to such pn^rfy in the same manner and form as the 
other subjects of the crown. 

The AuTHOBiTY OF THE CoHFOBATioK in the borough, was, 
in the charter, clearly defined, and was very extensive. When 
assembled according to the summons of the Mayor, they were 
invested with fuU power to make ''such reasonable laws, orders, 
statutes, and ordinances, in writing for the good rule and gOv^n- 
ment of the borough," and of all its inhabitants, " as shall, accord- 
ing to their sound discreti<m, seem reasonable and meet" They 
were also capacitated to declare in what manner the inhabitants 
of the borough were to conduct themselvefll in their several 
occupations for the good of the borough ; and they were also 
empowered to adopt those measures in the time of war, of famine, 
of pestilence, or of any other danger, which the circumstances of 
the case might demand. They had also the power to propose 
new laws relative to the manufacture, the dying, or the sale of 
woollen doth, but under this restriction, — ^in all such cases they 
were commanded to summon "forty of the more honest and 
sufficient doth workers, inhalntants of the borough," who, with 
the Council, were to be called the Couv on Assembly ; to them 
the Corporation were to submit the proposed statutes, whidi, if 
approved by the majority, were to become the standing and i 

effective laws of the borough, obligatory, with the pains and i 

penalties they contained, upon " all the doth workers, artificers, 
and merchants." 

In order to enforce these laws, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Assistants, were empowered, with the consent of the Common 
Assembly, to impose such fines upon the property, or imprison- 
ment of the person, of an ofiender, as they might deem requisite 
and reasonable. And they were intrusted with the same power 
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fse^ectiiig their laws for the internal regulation of the borm^, 
its markets and fidrs, and the conduct of the di&ront officers 
and servants they might be under the necessity of employmg* 
These fines for oflences against the municipal laws vere to be 
eoUected by the Corporation and applied to the use of the body, 
'' provided that such laws^ statutes, ordinances, imprisonmfentSy 
fines, and amerciaments, be not rqmgnant nor contrary to the 
lavs, statotes, customs, or rights of the realm. 

The charter also enacted that the Mayor, the Aldermen, the 
Recorder, and the Deputy Recorder, ^oold be JirsrscBS of thb 
Pbacx ; and that the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, and 
Aldermen of the borough, or any three or more of them, (of whidi 
the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, or one of the two senior 
Aldermen was required to be one) should be intitled, in this 
capacity, upon the oaths of ^' good and legal m«i" of the borough^ 
to enquire into all ext(»^imi^ mi^risions, trespasses, felonies, ^c 
committed within the borough, and to determine all such ca^es 
in the most ample manner. Arrangements were also made in the 
charter for the holding of Quabteb Sessions, and for the trans- 
mission of traitors, murderers, felcms, &c. to the castk <3i York, 
upon the warrant of two or more of the justices of the borough, 
of whom the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, or one of ihe 
two senior Aldermen, was to be one. To facilitate the transac. 
tion of business with reference to these suljects, it was made 
lawful for the Mayor to issue precepts for the summoning a^id 
returning of juries of the inhabitants ; and if the men so impon. 
nelled did not. appear, the Mayor and the rest of the Cominon 
Council were to impose upon them reasonable fines. The Mayor 
was also impowered to subpoena witnesses under the penalty of 
finrty pounds or less. The ofiicers of the Corporation were made 
amenaUe to its laws, upon the pain of punishment, which it had 
the power to inflict 

Two Sebobants at the Mage were to be chosen by the 
Mayor and Aldermen to serve in the borough for proclamations, 
anests, and execution of processes. These Sergeants, at their 
appointment, were to take, oath before the Mayor, " well and 
futhliilly" to perform the duties of their office, and privilege was 
given to them to carry <me or two maces of gold or silver adorned 
with the rOyal arms. 

The May(n* and Aldermen were also intitled to elect a 
CoBONEB for the borou^, who was either to be one of the Assis. 
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tants or of tbe most responsible of the inhabitanits^and also a 
Clebk of the Maeket within the liberties of the borough. 
Both these officers were> at their appointment, to take oath before 
the Mayor^ fiiithfully to discharge their duties^ and no other per- 
sons were to be allowed to intermeddle with their functions within 
the liberties of the borough. 

Constables were also to be appointed by the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Assistants, who might remove or appoint such officers 
according to their discretion. 

A PEisoM was enjoined by the charter to be held for the 
reception of offenders within the borough, and its custody and 
rule were intrusted to the Mayor and his deputy. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were granted all 
^' the fines, forfeitures, issues, and amerciaments," imposed before 
the borough justices of the peace and in the borough courts, and 
all such fines, &c. they were impowered to levy by attachment of 
the goods, or persons, and by the distress of goods of offenders. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were committed 
the inspection, correction, and enforcement of the assize of wine, 
bread, ale, and other kinds of victuals sold within the borough ; 
but the fines imposed upon offenders upon these matters, were 
not to be applied to the use of the Corporation, but to be laid out 
for the benefit of the poor. It was expressly declalred by another 
provision of the charter, that all victuallers and fishmongers, and 
other persons coming to the borough with victuals for sale, should 
be under the government of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

Some privileges were granted by this charter. The Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses, were freed from serving as jurors in* 
any court in the county of York, upon any cause arising without 
the limits of the borough — nor were the inhabitants of the 
borough compelled to apply to any external court for the decision 
of matters within the province of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Assistants. The same parties were also exempted from being 
impannelled upon any trial or cause before any justice of assize 
out of the limits of the borough ; unless the matter to be inquired 
into and decided, having occurred within its precincts, its inha- 
bitants were of course supposed to be best acquainted with its 
intrinsic merits and peculiarities. It was further guaranteed to 
the inhabitants of the borough, that they should not be compelled 
to serve as bailiffs, or high constables, or in any other similar 
office in the county of York, unless they possessed lauids or 
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tenements out of the borough^ which rendered them liable for 
the same. 

The charter further granted to the Mayor^ Aldermen^ and 
Burgesses of Leeds^ that a Common Mabkbt should be held on 
Tuesday in every week throughout the year^ all the emoluments 
of which arising from free customs^ tolls, stallage, fines, &c 
should be held by the parties above-named without any account to 
the king. 

The charter concluded by providing for the mode of blbc- 
TiONS in the corporation, and for its support and dignity. With 
respect to the mode of election, it was determined, that in all 
such elections and in all laws and ordinances made by the Mayor 
and the rest of the Common Council or Common Assembly, when 
the number of votes on both parts be equal, that side to which 
the Mayor should give his voice should prevail. And it was also 
provided that in passing such laws and making such elections, it 
should be essential, that the Common Meeting should consist of 
the Mayor and four Aldermen of the boruogh, with as many more 
" Aldermen and Assistants as should make up the number of nine- 
teen persons at the least. 

To support THS DIGNITY OF THE COBFORATION, pOWCr WaS 

granted to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Assistants, to " impose^ 
tax, and assess," upon the inhabitants of the borough, such sums 
of money as might be requisite for the purpose ; and to levy upon 
the goods of those burgesses who might refuse to pay, the amount 
of the contribution determined upon. And for the same purpose^ 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were confirmed in the 
possession of all property and profits, from whatever source 
derived, which the Burgesses had at any time enjoyed, even 
though such property and profits might have been previously 
either abused or lost. 

It is trusted that this arrangement and analysis of the Charter 
of King Charles IL to the borough of Leeds, will neither be 
uninteresting nor useless to the reader ; it has ever since formed 
the basis of municipal legislation and police ; and its provisions, 
with some few exceptions, which will be pointed out in. their 
proper place, have continued in force to the present day. Upon 
the influence and effects of that form of municipal government, 
which has existed in Leeds, witheut interruption, since this 
charter was conferred, some observations will be found at the 
close of this narrative of the events which have alffected its local 
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intereste. '^ Tlie abuses and deodts within die towm and parish 
which were renewed and daily more and more increased, to the 
great hann and sidiversion of oommeree and iiianufiictiirey"* must 
in a great measure hare been prey^ted ; an anranged system and 
order of ^ectual pqlioe must hftve proved an essential benefit to 
the town and to iti^ vicinity ; and by inspiring the inhabitanta 
with a higfai^ respect &x the place of their residence^ thus de. 
vated to a degree of importance possessed by none of its manu^ 
ftctoring nmghbours, the bestowment of this chatter must hare 
cherished tiieir patriotic regard for its pnticidar and general 
interests, and stimulated both their public qnrit, and their eemm 
mercial industry and enterprise. 

The inhabitanta of Leeds were not kog dOowed to jnanage 
their municipal a^Sairs und«r these new institutions, without 
interruption. In the reign of James IL lliere was great dabbling 
among charters, to extend the influence and facilitate the designs 
JaD.1^1684. of the court. Another charter was then given to this town, and 
Gervase Nevile, Eaq. was the first Mayor under the new oou^ 
tution. The innovation however was soon abrogated; five yeazs. 
cmly had elapsed, when, upon the accession of William and Mavy^ 
the old charter was restored, and the a£Burs of the town have ever 
since been regulated by its laws. 

Two curious particulars, relative to the CorporatioB of Leedi 
in the ensuing reign (that of Queen Anne) will be amusing to 
lihe reader. In the year 1710, the office of the recordership became 
vacant, and Mr. Wilson was elected to that honourable statimi by 
a very large majority of votes. He was not however permitted 
to enter upon his functions ; for in these times of agitation, when 
all who were not j»«pared to go the fuU lengths of a particular 
party were (danderoudy assailed as ihe eoexmea of the royal 
government, it was necessary either to coincide with the views of 
the d^miinant set^ or to &11 under the ban ci their displeasure. 
By the party in question, Mr. Wilson seems to have been 
regarded with suspidon and disiike ; and William Nevile. Esq* 
the acting High SherifiT^ in wder to obtain his deposition, repre* 
seirted, in the name of the church, the magistrates of Leeds as 
ii^scted with the principles oi Whiggery. This was quite enough^ 
the assent of the Queen to the elec1i(m was recalled, and the 
appointment was conferred upon a tool of the court, altogether 
inadequate to the office. 

* Preamble of the Charter. 
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Allhougfa tke mtsreprefieiittttlmi irji6 soon Xscoverei, the magii-. 
tnites of Leeds detenniBed to deliver the BMelr w most omnpl^tely 
fronr the impBtSKtimi ; sad two yeurs aHerwttrdfi, the Mayor and 
hit coiiipftitHnis pfesented an address to the qaeea in the pakoe 
of Kensington. They w«« treated wiHi great eondescension and 
aM^iHty; theDokeo^ Leeds had informed his sovereign that 
the address cane from a populoos horoogh and a loyal corpora^, 
tiody bodi willing and Me to laid eflbctuai assislance to the 
crawn in the case of any emergency. Hie pdMte queen curtsied 
-to the peiMBs and smiled upon the loyaky of her liege snkijaots^ 
and'there can be no doiibt that Leeds was fiEed with gratitude 
and exoHatkm. 

It wonld fnrtlier seem that the gradoosn^ss of the Queen 
was the cause wIh^ induced the inhabitants to bestow more tiMH 
wonted honotffs upon her name. On no form^'occaaioB do we 
cfoeover any very extoiordinary eHerresenoe of loyalty in Leeds ; 
but en this ooeasion. Alderman William Mikier was at the 
expense of a white marble statue of her majesty^ which he 
presented to his fdlow townsmen, and whidi was placed in front 
of the Moot Hall. Hie day when this statue was erected, was 
observed in the town as a festival and holyday ; a s|dendid 
precession traversed the streets; and every demonstration d 
joy was exhibited by all grades of the people* It may here be 
obsnrved that this statue, whidi, though . stiff in drapeiry and 
uttflkikAag in style, has some claims to merit^now looks down 
upon the principal street in Leeds from an elevated station in 
front of the New Com Exchai^. 

The above was not the only instance of the interference of the 
<arown in the eketion of the officers of the Lends CorpMation. In 
17S3 the Corporalbn chose Mr. Barstow to be the Town Clerl^ 
but the king annulled the aj^ointment, and ordered Mr. Thomas 
AAldnson to have the place, then valued at two hundred pounds 
per annnm. 

The fines, ^iHnch aooordiug to the Charter of Charles II. were 
to be paid by any Alderman rising to ^erve the office of Mayor^ 
have frequency been levied on Ihe recusants* Hie most interest* 
ing drramifltence of this nature whi6h perhaps ^er occurred, 
took place in the middle of the last century ; when the Corponu A.D. I7da 
lien brought an action s^^nst Mr. W. Denison, to recover the 
penalty, on his refusal to serve his mayoralty. This refiasal had 
been repeated no less than four times in four successive years^ 

R 
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tIe. from 1754 to 1758. The iStme was trieil HI ¥<»k,«0foie 
ItfOrd Chief Juatiee Maneield^ who stated his astdMshment^iMit 
Mr. Denisoa sheold so perttaadoiisly FsAise die hi^iM^ hoMMir 
which it was in ihe (N>wer ef the Gorpevatioa te bMew. The 
defeachftt at length <»iii(Mnised the afiur h}^ eogngmg, thHftqih 
hift Ivother as his depntf^ toaeoept the ofioe. The very aiaofc 
.year Walter Wade^ Esq. was iiiisd €or a aimttur rsAissl. 

The funds of die Ootponi&ni of Iiseds under the ehartMjil 
Oiaries II. derived Irsai these sourees, have nerer been wtgf 
httge, nor has "the corporate body, as siidi> ever becii very ofHS- 
ient. Of thiatt remarkaUe ^foof was giTon hi 17ML When die 
nuHiied bodies, the nobility and gentry of the kingdoin, eane ftfw 
ward with dieir stthseriptionahi Md cf the supplies demanded by 
die national defenee against the naUgnant designs of Fkaaee, the 
^ontrihation of the Leeds O uipma i ii on, though most lihsfeal iriMa 
txanpared widi the funds of the body, was far^aBc ao d e d hy the 
niuniicent gifts of private individnak in the neigUNMtfhoad. 
While die Earls of Harewood and Carlisle each subsisribad low 
tlMiusand poimds, while SiriR. B. Johnston gave one dionaaad 
ponnds annually during the continnanoe of ihe war, whSo Mt» 
Smyth, of Headi, gave one thousand pounds, the Corporsdon of 
Leeds forwarded to the cashiar of the Bank of En^aud fivo huiu 
dred pounds with anorder fnr it to be entered ki dw bodes indie 
Miowng manner, ^'The Corporsdon of Leeds having no paperty 
or income w h atev e r , save the interest sf one thousand ei^ hun*. 
dred poonds arising firom fees of admission and fines paid by thsos 
refusing to serve, fire hundred pounds.'' 

Widi relerence to the charter of (Carles II. we &ialiy observe, 
diatit dearly shews that from the time of die oessadon of the 
dvil war, abd the ravages of the plague, to the Bestorodon, diat 
h during the space of fifteen years, the popoJadon, the wseaMi^ 
and die general prosperity of Leeds had been rapidly inovaaing^ 
The preamble to this charter, given in the seamd year after the 
A. D. 1661. Bestoradon, declares that the mamifiustiues of dw town and 
parish idready omtribqjted to the great augmentation ^ the 
revenue, *^ by customs and payments due and made by jenssn 
diereof "^^and it further states, that the '' same town andparish 
are mudi more pop u lo ns and fuller of inhabitants than in times 
lif past" It appears diat the commercial inhabitants of Leeds, 
at this period, were distinguished by steady sobriety, imifinan 
economy, and persevering diligence. Although in theahsenoe of 
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flpecuMoi mnI dMrkig Mter|Nrise> l»fe Ibliaiies wwe 
iwrtr made wiA Hke stmige rapidity wkick modern times oeca- 
w iw inlly witnem^ yet ample opiilenoe was aoquiied by many who 
imnuad #itii imdevialii^ step and indtiatigaUB industry, the 
hsaten ^paA of regidar trade. By theae indiridiiab extoisive 
estates weie oocasiiMiaUy purchased for the settlonent of their 
posterity, numcrsus houses were built which oombiaed soB»e 
d^saeef d^anee with aubstantial eonfinrt, and the germ was 
hid €i that unrivalled greatness and impsrtanes to whidn Leedfl^. 
as Aesmpsvium of Yoikshiie, has ulftiouitely oipanded,* 

A ocAateral proof of the p rsgiea si ve consequenoe of I^eeds is 
afMsd by the fi»t, that in the fifth yearofWilliam andMavy^ 
it wwsehetsd te gm the titie of Babe ta one of the mart dktin* 
gumhed BlatcigmsM of tiie age, by whose desoeadanta the saaoia 
honour is stffl sustained This djcumstance seems to have 
aibrded no little grattfcatiott to Thoresby. In the first pagB of 
his Dueata% he t^ieaks witii endent pride of '< his Grace, the 
High PulsBSnt and aatost Nobie Prince, Thomas Osborne, Duha 
of Ijee^, Marquew of Gaeitnarthen, Earl of Danby, Viscount 
Latkner, Baron Osborne of Kiveton, and Baronet, Lord President 
of his Majesty's most Honourable Priry Council, Lord Lieate* 
Hint of the S^ West, and North Hidings in the Coui^y of 
York," Sec See, ius, in giring to the Duke of liseds a title 
derived from a trading town, it must be confessed that there waa 
smnething appropriate. For his Grace's family originated from 
among the people. Its founder, Edward Osborne, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, waa the apprentice of William Hewett, 
an opulent tnidssman, who Mred upon London Bridge, then 
occupied, by a nmnber ef faoiases and presenting a continued 
street. The only daughter of Mr. Hewett, on one occasion, f^ 
into the rirer, and would have been drowned but for the gallantry 
of young Osborne, who plunged into the stream at the hazard of 
his life, and succeeded in saring his young mistress from destruc 
tion. He leoened the £ur lady's hand as the reward of hi^ 
courage ; his tnthes^in-law, who became Sir William Hewett and 
Lerd Mayor of London, richly endowed him with wealth ; he was 
created a knight, ai^d elevated to the highest dric honours in the 
reign of JSJluabeth ; and his son, 8iir Edward Osborne of Kiveton^ 

* Bishop Parker, in his account of Famdy Wood Plot, testifies to the 
affiuence of Leeds at that period, calling it ^ oppidiim laaiiflcio oputentnm*'— 
" rich in wooU^n .manufttctures.'' De Reb. Sni Temp. €§. 
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A. D. 1630. \^s8 made a baronet' by Charles I. and was. aftelrwards a^Knnted 
Vice President of the CooncO fw the north of England^ The 
son of this Sir Edward was High Sheriff of Yorkshire the 

A. D. 1662. second year after the Restoration, his patriotic conduct as Earl 
Banby, (so created 1674>) in taking arms at York for Williaoi 
and Mary, we haye already related ; he obtained the Dukedom of. 
Leeds in 1694 ; and died fall of honours at the advaBced age of 
eighty-one, in the year 1712. The present Duke is the sixth in 
order from the creation of the title. 

It may here be remarked, that though Leeds was formerly, 
connected with some of the principal families of the West Biding, 
some of whmn made it the place of their residence^ others 
sustained offices in its corporation, and others interested them-, 
selres in the transaction of its aflairs, it has long been totally 
afaamdoned by the aristocracy. Three distinguished noble fami* 
lies reside within a few miles of it, and one of them b possessed of 
omsiderable property in the borough ; but the residents at Hare- 
wood, at Temple Newsam, and at Methley, are sddom to be seen 
in its streets, the independence of manufacturing wealth being 
inconsistent with both the taste and the pride of dignity and 
rank. 

We subjoin in this place a list of the Mayors of Leeds from 
tiie time when the charter of Charles I. was granted. 



I. UNDER THE FIRST CHARTER. 



1626 Sir John Savile, but the office 

wasexecated byMr.HarriBon. 

1627 Samuel Caaaon, Eaq. 

1628 Robert Benson, Esq. 
16289 Richard Sykes, Esq. 

1630 Thos. Metcalf, Esq. 

1631 Joseph Killary, Esq. 

1632 Benj. Wade, Esq. 

1633 Francis Jackson, Esq. 

1634 John HanJKm, Esq. 2nd. 

1635 Samuel Casson, Esq. 2nd. 

1636 Richard Sykes, Esq. 2nd. 

1637 Thomas Metcalf, Esq. 2nd. 

1638 John Hodgson, Esq. 

1639 Joseph KiUaiy, Esq. 2nd. 

1640 Francis Jackson, Esq. 2nd. 

1641 John Hodgshun, Esq. 2nd. 



1642 Ralph Croft, Esq. 

1643 John Dawson, Esq. 

1644 Francis AUansoo, Esq. 

1645 John Thoresby, Esq. 

1649 Robert Brooke, Esq. 

1650 James Moxon, Esq. 

1651 WiUiam MarshaU, Esq. 

1652 Richard Milner, Esq. 

1653 John Thwaits, Esq. 

1654 Martin Isle^ Esq. 

1655 Henry Roondhi], Esq. 

1656 Marmaduke Hicke, Esq. 

1657 Francis Allanson, Esq. 2nd. 

1658 William Fenton, Esq. ^ 

1659 William Fenton, Esq. 2nd. 

1660 Paul Thoresby, Esq. Mayor at 

the Restoration. 
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1661 Thomas Dauby, Esq. for whom 

Edward Atkinson, Esq. offi- 
ciated. 

1662 John Dawson, Esq. 2nd. 

1663 Benjamin Wade, Esq. 2nd. 

1664 Heniy Skelton, Esq. 

1665 Dan. Foxcroft, Esq. 

1666 Marm. Hicke, Esq. 2nd. 

1667 Edward Atkinson, Esq. 2nd. . 

1668 Christopher Watkinson, Esq. 

1669 Godfrey Lawson, Esq. 

1670 Richard Armytage, Esq. 

1671 Thos. Dixon, Esq. 



1672 WilL Hutchinson, Esq. 

1673 WilL Busfield, Esq. 

1674 Samuel Syke% Esq. 

1675 Hartin Headley, Esq. 

1676 Anthony Wade, Esq. 

1677 John Killingbeck, Esq. 

1678 William Pickering, Esq. 

1679 Joseph Bawmer, Esq. 

1680 Henry Skelton, Esq. 

1681 Marm. Hicke, Esq. 3rd. 

1682 Thomas Potter, Esq. 

1683 William Rooke, Esq. 



III. UNDER THE THIRD CHARTER OF JAMBS II. 



1684 Gervase Kevile, Esq. 
1665 Joshua Ibbetson, Esq. 
1686 William Sawer, Esq. 



1687 Henry Stanhope, Esq. 

1688 Thos. Ejtchingman, Esq. 



IV. THE FORMER CHARTER RESTORED. 



1689 William Massey, Esq. 

1690 Michael Idle, Esq. 

1691 John Preston, Esq. 

1692 WilHamCalvedey, Esq. 

1693 Thos. Dixon, Esq. 2nd. 

1694 Mann. Hicke, Esq. 4th. 

1695 Henry Iveson, Esq. 

1696 John Dodgson, Esq. 

1697 William MUner, Esq. 

1698 Caleb Askwith, Esq. 

1699 John. Rontrae, Esq. • 

1700 Thos. Lasonby, Esq. 

1701 John Gibson, Esq. 

1702 James Kitchingman, Esq. 

1703 Samuel Hey, Esq. 

1704 Edmund Barker, Esq. 

1705 Thos. Kitchingman, Esq. 2nd. 

1706 Jer. Barstow, Esq. 

1707 Rowland BGtehell, Esq. 

1708 Rowland MiteheU, Esq. 2Dd. 

1709 Henry Iveson Esq. 2nd. 

1710 John Dodgshon, Esq. 

1711 J[phn Atkinson, Esq. 
I7l2.Wimam Cookson, Esq. 

1713 William Rooke, Esq. 

1714 Solomon PoUard, Esq. 



1715 Croft Preston, Esq. 

1716 Edward Ibbetson, Esq. 

1717 Thomas Pease, Esq. 

1718 Benjamin Wade, Esq. 

1719 Scudamore Lazenby, Esq. 

1720 Thomas Broarcj, Esq. 

1721 Robert D^maon, Esq. 

1722 James Kitebugmany Esq. 2ttd. 

1723 Edmiwd Barker, Esq* 

1724 Jer. 3«ntow, Esq. 2nd. 

1725 William Cookaon, Esq. 2od. 

1726 Thomas Sawer, Esq. 

1727 3imeon Pdlard, Esq. 2Did. 

1728 Edward Iveson, Esq. 

1729 John Blayds, Esq. 

1730 George Doer, Esq. 

1731 Edward Kenion, Esq. 

1732 John Douglas, Esq. 

1733 William Fenton, Esq. 

1734 Heniy Soott, Esq. 

1735 Thomas Micklethwait, Esq. 

1736 John Bropk, Esq. 

1737 Robert Denison, Esq. 2nd. 

1738 William Cookson, Esq. 3rd. 

1739 Heniy Atkinson, Esq. 

1740 Thomas Sawer, Esq. 2nd. 
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1787 


1742 John Watts, Esq. 


1788 


1743 Robert Smithson, Bsq. 


1789 


1744 RlcJiard Homcastle, Esq, 


1790 


1745 Timotiiy Smith, Esq, 


1791 


1746 Edward Kenion, Esq. Sad. 


1792 


1747 Wimam Feuton, Eaq. 2nd. 


1793 


1748 Henxy Scott, Esq. Sud, 


1794 


1749 Edward Gray, Esq. 


1795 


1750 John Firth, Esq. 


1796 


1751 Heniy Hall, Esq. 


1797 


1752 Thomaa MiekleOiwait, Bsq. 


1798 


1753 Sir Henry Ihbetson, Bart 


1799 


1754 Ifr. W. Dienison. 


1800 


1755 Bir. W. Denison. 


1801 


1756 Thomas. DvBisDi^Ss^ 


1802 


1757 Bfr. William Denison. 


1803 


1758 Mr. William Denison. 


1804 


1759 Edmund Lodge, Esq. 


1805 


1760 Thomas Medhmst, Esq. 


1806 


1761 John Blaydi, Esq. 


1807 


1762 William Wilson, Esq. 


1808 


1763 Samnel Harper, Esq. 


1809 


1764 Sanmel DaTenport, Esq. 


1810 


1765 Joshoa IMxon, Esq. 


1811 


1766 James Keirion, Bsq. 


1812 


1767 Luke Sediwdl, Bsq. 


1813 


1768 Edward Gray, Esq. 2nd. 


1814 


1769 William HmeUnsoii, Bsq. 


1815 


1779 WSli«m DawwBy Esq. 


1816 


1771 Edmmid Lodge^ Bsq. 9ttd. 


1817 


1772 John Cslverky, Bsq. 


1818 


1779 ThoMaltottnl, Btaq. 2bd. 


1819 


1774 John M^r^ Biq. 2tod. 


1820 


1775 Joim Baehsl^ Bsq. 


1821 


1778 John Ww—M, Bsq, 


1822 


1777 Joseph IdmrtidQe^ Esq. 


1823 


1778 GamaUd Lh^d, Esq. 


1824 


1779 John mMOkmiM, Bsq. 


1825 


1780 Thomas ReaCale^ Bsq. 


1826 


1781 Willtem SHUtem, Bsq. 


1827 


1782 Arthur Ittn, Bsq. 


1828 


1783 WDHam CeokMB, Bsq. 


1829 


1784 Jer. Dixon, Esq. 


1830 


1785 Jolm CidTeikj, Bsq. 


1831 


1786 J<te MaifclaBd, Esq. 


1832 



WjiluPi Hcg^Esq. F.R.S. 
Edward Sanderson, Esq. 
Edward MarUand, Caq. 
John Plowes, Esq, 
Wade Browne, Esq* 
Rd. lUmsden Bramley, Esq. 
Alexander Turner, Esq. 
John Blayds, Esq. 3rd. 
Whittd York, Esq. 
Henry Hall, Esq. 
John Beckett, Esq. 2nd, 
John Calverley, Esq. 2nd. 
Be^j. Oott, Esq. 
John Brooke, Esq.. 
William Cookson, Esq. 2nd. 
William Hey,. Esq. F.K.S. 2nd. 
Thomas Ikin, Esq. 
Wade Browne, Esq. 2kid. 
John Wilson, Esq. 
R. R. Bramley, Esq. 2tad. 
Edward Markland, Esq. 2nd. 
Thomas Tennant^ Esq. 
Richard PnUan, Esq. 
Alexander Turner, Esq. 
Charles Brown, Esq. 
Heniy Hall, Esq; 9kid. 
William Greenwood, Esq. 
John Bfooke, Esq. 2ad. 
Whittel York, Esq. 2tt^ 

William Pres^ Esq. 
John Hill, Esq. 

George Bani% Esq. 
Christopher Btrketf, Bh|. 
Williips ^sy, IBm- 
Lepton IMbtsa^ £«|« 
Bsqjamitt Sa^her, Es^. 
Thomas Tennant, £sq» 9bd. 
Chailes Brawn, fiaq. 
Henry Hail, Esq. ML 
Thomas Beckett^ Bsq. 
Thomas B]i9d% Bsq* 
Ba^ Markkad, Esq. 
Christopher Bedwtt^ Esq. 
Thomas Thorp, Esq. 
William Hey, Bsq. 2Bd. 
Thomas TenaaBt, Esq. 3ML 
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LIST OF THE BBOORDBHS OF LBBD8. 



iaS6 John Clayton, Esq. 
1G60 Francis Whyte, Esq. 
1692 Jasper Blythnuuiy Esq. 
1707 Richard Thornton, £m|. 
1709 John WaUcMT, Esq. 



1729 Richaid Wilson, Esq. 
1762 Ridiaid Wilson, Esq. 
1776 Samuel Buck, Esq. 
1806 John Hardy, Esq. 



LIST OF THB TOWN 0LBBK8 OF LBBDS. 



1660 Frands Bellhonse. 

1661 George Bannister. 
BAward Brogden. 
CaatiSUm Moak* 
Thomas Lo^jh. 
Heniy Adftma. 



1725-6 John Lasenby. 
1753 Thomas Atkinson; 
1765 Thmum Bantoir, Jun. 
1792 LuMs NidralsMi. 
181d 



LIST or YltB COftHnUTION OF LBB08. 1883. 

Thomas Tennant, Esq. Mayor. 

John Hardy, Esq. Recorder. 

Charles Milner, Esq. Deputy Recorder. 



ALDBBMSN. 



Benj. Gott, Esq. 
John Brook, Esq. 
Charles Brown, Esq. 
Henry Hall, Esq. 
George Banks, Esq. 
Christopher Beckett, Esq. 



Wmiam Hey, Esq. 
Benjamin Sadler, Esq. 
Thomas Beckett, Esq. 
Thomas Blayds, Esq. 
Ralph Markland, Esq. 
Thomas Thorp, Esq. M.D. 



AiBISTAmB. 



Jonathan Wilks, Esq. 
John Gott, E^. 
Joseph Ingham, Esq. 
J. G. Upplehy, Esq. 
Fountaine Browne, Esq. 
Thomas Chorley, Esq. 
John Hives, Esq. 
Richaid Bnunl^, Esq. 
M. T. Sadler, Esq. 
J. H. Ridsdale, Esq. 
Griffith Wright, Esq. 
William Wilks, Esq. 

James Nicholson, 
Robert Bair, Esq. Deputy 



J. M. Teniaat, Esq. 

Wm. Hey, Jim. Esq. 

John WiUdoMm, Esq. 

Charles Brown, Jun. Esq. 

William Perfect, Esq. 

William Waite, Esq. 

J. R. Atkinson, Esq. 

Benjamin Hoboyd, Esq.. 

ThooMS Teale, Esq. 

S. G« Fenton, Esq. 

Wm. Osbum, Jon. Esq. 

John Upton,.E8q. 
Esq. Town Clerk. 
Town Qlerk' and Coroner. 
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SECTION IV. LEEDS CONTINUED. 



Thb first half of the eighteenth century was distingiikhed by 
two £a,tal riots in Leeds. On account of the exp(Hrtation of corn^ 
on which there appears to hare been a bounty; Uie prices of pro> 

A. D. 1735. visions greatly adyanced^ the indignation of the populace was 
roused^ and tumults broke out in various parts of the kingdom. 
The conduct of the rioters in Leeds was so violent that the king's 
troops were obliged to fire upon the multitude^ and eight or nine 
of the people were killed. While this first riot is thus hastily 
dinnissed^ the second merits a more extended description. 

The state of the roads in Yorkshire had long been most 
deploraUe; they consisted of narrow lanes^ fitted only for the 
transit of pack horses ; carriages could only move in a single row, 
while an elevated causeway, covered with flags or boulder stones, 
afforded comparative convenience to pedestrians. It is amusing 
in these days of rapid and easy travelling, to peruse such a work 
as Thoresby's Diary, in which the writer describes the dangers 
incurred by the waters, whidi at particular seasons rendered the 
roads almost impassaUe, and expresses his gratitude for safe arri. 
val in towns but. at a tittle distance from his own place of abode. 
The first law for making Turnpikes was enacted in 1662; but it 
was not until long afterwards that local acts were rendered 
available to facilitate the communication between the towns in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. About the middle of the last 
century, several acts were passed for the improvement vi the 
roads, and Turnpikes were established to defray the expense of 
the alteration. The exaction of tolls excited an immense ferment 

A. D. 175a. among the people, and they determined to destroy the turnpike 
gates^ and to demolish the houses of the collectors. In an attempt 
upon the gate' and house at Harewood Bridge, they were defeated 
by Mr. Lascelles and some of his tenantry, and several of them 
were severely wounded. In other places they were more success- 
ful ; diey demolished the gate which had been erected between 



BnAlcftd and Leeds ; they destroyed tbe bar at Helton Dial, and 
repesLted the same act of violence at Beeston. Three of the 
rioters were apprehended at the latter plaoe^ and were conveyed 
before the magistrates of the borough^ then assembled at the 
King^s Arms Inn^ in Briggate. The mob having on the mom- 
tng of the same day liberated a carter who had been seized by 
the soldiery for refusing to pay toll at Beeston, assembled before 
the inn with the determination of rescuing the prisoners, and 
they soon brt^e the windows and shutters of the house with 
JBtones which they procured from the pavement of the street. 
T%e magistrates inding the civil power totally inadequate to pre. 
serve the peace of the town^ ordered out a troop of dragoons thosl 
stationed in Leeds ; the mob, however, so far from being intimi- 
dated, furiously assaulted the soldiers as well as the oonstabtes. 
Orders having been issued that each shop should be closed, and 
each family secured as te as possible from injury, the troc^ were 
commanded to fire first with powder, and this producing no effect, 
with ball. The people then fled in all directions, but a consider, 
able number were either killed or mortally wounded. It hap. 
pened in this as in many other similar instances, that a majority 
of the sufferers had taken no active part in the riot, for the occur, 
rence unfortunately happening on the Saturday evening, many of 
the slain were persons who were either attracted by mere curiosity 
to view the proceedings of the mob, or were on their way to the 
market to purchase the usual provisions for the ensuing week* 
From a list which has since been published, it appears that thirty 
seven persons were killed and wounded, and that many of them 
were women and some of them were total strangers in the town. 
Tnau|ttillity was not immediately restored, and it was fonnil 
necessary to keep a guard upon the houses oi the mayor and 
recorder fen* severid weeks after the deplorable event. No subse. 
quent explosion of popular violence was exhibited, and tfae mis- 
guided populace soon perceived that turnpike roads were an 
incalculable advantage, instead of an oppressive grievance. 

The conatrodion of tumjnke roads speedily efiected a general 
dbange is ^e transmission of goods and the mode ef traveSitig'. 
Goods werei previously almost universally conveyed in hampers, 
halts> or sacks, on packhorses, which frequently proceeded one 
after the other in successicm to a considerate number. But carts 
now came into general use, although the packhorses were kog 
by the dothiers in brin^g their manufaetores t» the 
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market. The vaj^ons of regular carriers from town tor tonhi 
were introduced about 1750. Post chaises, which were for some 
time r^arded as vehicles of luxury appropriated exdusively to 
the use of the effeminate, the raletudinarian, and the affluent, 
began to be used about four years later. Prior to this period 
there had been no post coaches from Xiceds. The first coach 
established in Yorkshire, proceeded from the Black Swan, in 
Coney^treet, York, to the Black Swan, in Holboum, in London: 
it ran three times a week, and performed the joiurney in four days, 
" if God permitted." In 1764 we meet with the following 
adrertisement : " Safe and expeditious travelling with Machines 
<m steel springs in 4 days to London, from the Old Kings Arms, 
in Leeds, every Monday and Wednesday.". Miserable work 
indeed travelling must have been in such clumsy vehicles, on such 
broken roads, with the chance of being killed by the overturning 
of the Machine, and of being robbed, and perhaps murdered; by. 
the audacious highwaymen of the period. Immense improve- 
ment, however, speedily took place, for only five years after the 
advertisement we have just presented to the reader, we find that 
there were two coaches which carried passengers from Leeds to 
London in two. days and a half for one pound eleven shillings and 
sixpence inside, and one pound one shilling outside. The speed 
of travelling was rapidly accelerated, and in 1776 a new post 
coach was advertised to go to London in thirty nine hours from 
the Old Kings Arms.* To pursue this subject further is unne- 

* The following is a spirited descriptaon of the difficulty of travelling and 
conveying goods in this part of the country even to a late period in the last 
century. ** The roads were sloughs almost impassable by single carts, sur- 
moimted at the height of several feet by narrow worn tracks, where travellers 
who encountered each other, sometimes tried to wear out each other's patience^ 
rather than either would risk a deviation. Carriage of raw wool and manu- 
factured goods was performed on the backs of single horses at a disadvantage 
of nearly two hundred to one compared to carriage by water. At the same 
time, and long after, the situation of a merchant was toilsome and perilous. 
In winter, during which season the employment of the working manufacturer 
was intermitted, the distant markets never ceased to he frequented. On horse- 
back, before day break and long after night fall, these hardy sons of trade 
pursued their object with the spirit and intrepidity of a fox chase, aod the 
boldest of their country neighbours had no reason to despise their horseman- 
ship or their courage. Sloughs, darkness, and broken causeways, certainly pre- 
sented a field of action no less perilous than hedges and five barred gates, while 
the diligent pursuit of their lawful callings certainly afibrded a more justifiaUe* 
eause for incurring such risks than the idle punmit of a contemptible animal" 
-T-Loid. and Elmete, 81. 
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cesoary. It may be remarked, faowerer, that within the last' 
twenty years the security as well as the comfort and rapidity;»«f 
travelling have been materially increased. Dr. Whitalcer, who 
hated innovation, whether it referred to turnpike roads or to any 
other subject or system whatever, stated upon this subject 
^^ under the old state of roads and manners it was impossible that 
more than one death could happen at once ; what by any possi. 
l»lity could take place analagous to a race between two stage 
coaches, in which the lives of thirty or forty distressed and help^ 
less individuals are at the mercy of two intoxicated' brutes^ 
Under such circumstances^ a journey from town to town resem. 
Med a voyage from Dublin to Holyhead, short indeed, but 
extremely perilous." This description is no longer applicaUe. 
By the care and attention of the proprietors of coaches, by the 
state of the law upon the subject, by numerous examples which 
have been made, by the publication, in the periodical press, of 
every accident that occurs, a great revcdution has been effected ; 
the manners, the character, and the system of coachmen has been 
immensely improved ; and though disastrous events will always 
occur from unfortunate circumstances in travelling as in every 
thing else, the dangers of the road have been so mitigated w 
removed that little apprehension need be entertained by the tra- 
veller. The system of travelling by stage coaches has superseded' 
in a great measure every other in this part of the country, it 
has been introduced into its most secluded corners and its remo«' 
test districts, and it is rather amusing to see the numerous 
apolo^es for coaches which are now used on the Leeds market 
days to convey the trades people of the distant villages to the 
town. In the course of a few years, coaches may be superseded * 
by locomotive engines on raiLroads, and the next generation may 
smile at the clumsy dilatoriness of our method of traveling, just 
as we ridicule the tediousness and apprehensions which distin. 
guished the journeys of our forefathers. 

The attention of the inhabitants of Leeds was directed at an 
early period to the supply of their families with water, by pipes 
conveyed from reservoirs through the streets. So early as 1694, 
works were constructed for this purpose under the direction of an 
engineer of the name of Sorocold, who from his having been em. 
ployed at London, Bristol, and Norwich, in a similar manner, 
must have risen to considerable eminence in his professioa. A 
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laiKe r^aervoir wa$ prepared at that tiine at Litigates ta supply 
tbe pipea^ and Kirtgate was the street in which those pipes were 
first laid* But these works became inadequate to the wants of an 
increasiog p<^iilatioii, aod in 17M new premises were taken for 
the site of the requisite works. These preKiises were origiiially 
called Pit-Fall Mill^ a place which was occu]Hed as a fidling mill 
in the reign of Charles II. and was granted to Edward and WiL 
liam Ferrers by the same charter which established the tfsauiB^ 
tion of the present Leeds Soke. The premises were taken on 
lease for ninety nine years from Alice Elswicfc^ and there the 
necessary preparations were made for the supply of the town. 
When thirty six years had elapsed* it was found necessary to 
igpply for an act of parliament to ameliorate the whole system* and 
to provide such other aooommpdations as the wants of the public 
demanded. In the thirtieth year of the reign of George III. an 
act was accordingly obtained. It was entitled* '^ An Act for beU 
ter supplying the town and neighbourhood of Leeds in the county 
of York with water^ and for more effectually lightii^ and cleansx 
ing the streets and other places within the said tawn and neigh.r 
bourhood* and removing and preventing nuisancesi annoyances* 
encroachments* and obstructions therein/' Twenty one persona 
were nominated* in the first instance* to act as commiasioners to 
carry the provisions of the act into execution^* and afterwards 
thirteen omimissioners were to be appointed to superintend the 
worksi and to regulate all the affairs connected with this depart, 
ment of municipal convenience. These commissioners were com-P 
manded to be chosen on the first Thursdaynn every January* and 
they were empowered to elect from their own body a treasurer* to 
appoint collectors and other subordinate officers* to construct the 
requisite apparatus for the easy and effectual conveyance of the 
water* to make the pecuniary arrangements which were required 
by the nature of the case* and to take other steps particularly 
specified^ but under certain restrictions referring to certain jmv 
vate and vested property and corporation rights. In the year 
after the act was obtained* the former premises were arranged 

* These eommusionen were William Cookson* John Beckett, and WiSiam 
Smithson, Esqrs. the Rev. William Sheepshanks, the Rev. William Wood, 
George Bischoff, William Faber, Richard Ramsden Bramley, John Plowes, 
John Marshall, John Hebblethwaite, Charles Chipham, Joseph Wood, Jooah 
Gates, Thomas Hill, George Beaumont, Samuel Fenton, Thomas CharleB«roffh« 
James DonaldsoB* Jooiah Oates^ and Thonuu Wriflii 
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Upon a new plim^ and tlie pres^it worln wtn erected. The 
ortgiiial act of 1790 was radiied^ modifiedj and improved hj 
another in 1800. The WHta* is now forced from the river by an 
CDglne of considerable power^ it is received by three large reser. 
voirs at the upper part of the town^ and from dience it is distri* 
buted to the inhabitants. It must here be observed that the 
present effidency of the works is in a great measure to be ascribed 
to Mr. George Webster^ whose indefatigable exertions sixteen 
yett^ ago intitled him to the appeflation of a benefi^tor to the 
town. There are now few establishments in the kingdom of a 
similar description^ in a state of better superintendence and appli. 
cation^ or more conducive to puUic advantage and convenience^ 
than the Leeds Water Works. 

At the nriddle of the last century the inhabitants of this town, 
during the long nights of winter, had no regular system of pub-^ 
Uely lighting their streets, and were consequently exposed to the 
Qutfi^es of ruffians and the exactions of plunderers. In 17^S» 
however, an act was obtained to obviate the inconvenience. The 
Preamble of this act as it illustrates the condition of the town at 
that period is worthy of the attention of the reader. It is ex. 
pressed in the following terms ; " Whereas the town of Leeds, in 
the ceimty of York, is ajdaoe of great trade and large extent, con. 
aisttng of many streets, narrow lanes and alfeys, inhaUted by 
great numbers of tradesmen, manufacturers, artificers, and others, 
who, in the prosecution of and carrying on their respective trades 
and manufactures, are obliged to pass and rq>ass through the 
same as well in the night as in the day time: and whereas seve- 
ral burglaries, robberies, and other outrages and disorders have 
lately been committed, and many more attempted within the said 
town. Sec and the enlightening the said streets and lanes, and 
regulating the pavements thereof would be of great advantage, 
and tend not only to the security and preservation of the person 
and (n'operties of the inhabitants of the said town, but to the 
benefit and convenience of strangers and persons resorting to the 
several markets within the said town, &c" To the provisicma 
of this act we have no occasion to refer ; it was soon ratified by 
another of a more definite character and a more extensive opera- 
tion. It is certainly extraordinary that no project for lighting 
the town had been £wrmed at an earlier period. The population 
of Iieeds, however, though it had gradually^ had by no means 
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rapidly) increased from the commenoement of the century; exactly 
A. D. 1775. twenty years after this period it only amounted to very little 
more than seyenteen thousand ; and it is certain that but little 
public spirit prevailed among the people^ who were so absorbed 
in their individual concerns^ that they devoted but little time to 
their general prosperity and convenience. 

The first streets which were lighted under this act were Cross 
Parish and NewJStreet — so called because it was the first place 
in Leeds upon which the - word street was imposed. When the 
act for the water-works in 1790 was obtained, it extended the 
provisions of the former act frar lighting, &c to those parts of the 
town which had hitherto remained without the privilege of 
nocturnal lights, and to the distance ci a thousand 3^rds from 
the bars. The superintendence of the whole system of lighting, 
was vested in the commissioners of the water-works. By oil 
lamps by no means of the best construction, the town continued 
to be lighted for twenty^ight years, when a Gas Company was 
incorporated under the sanction of an act of Parliament; between 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds were expended in the erection 
of an extensive estaMishment in York-Street, and in other cor- 
responding works ; and the brilliant illumination of the new system 
soon entirely superseded the twinkling corruscations, ^' few and 
far between," which rendered ^'darkness visible" in the olden times. 
Leeds was first lighted with gas February 4th, 1819. In 1824 
an Oil Gas Company was established, which in a short time 
obtained a capital of twenty thousand pounds ; it was however 
by no means successful, and the whole speculation ultimately 
proved abortive. 

The two acts of parliament we have just mentioned, provided 
for the removal of annoyances which had been permitted to 
accumulate during two centuries, and the health as well as the 
comfort of the inhabitants was consulted by regulations for the 
periodical cleansing of the streets. The second act prohibited a 
custom which prevailed in Leeds up to that late period, and 
which must certainly have imparted a very lively appearance to 
the streets, notwithstanding at the same time that it endangered 
the security of the passengers. It was the practice of the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen to have projecting signs, like those which 
are now generally used before inns, to indicate the nature of the 
commodities they sold ; these waving demonstrations of traffic, 
with their gaudy gilding and painting, were commanded to be 
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remorM from' their pendent positions, and were for the future to 

be permanently fixed against the walls of the houses. 

* 

Before we proceed to the description of the alterations and 
improTements which have recently been effected in the town of 
Leeds, we shall briefly advert to some public buildings which 
were erected prior to the conclusion of the last century for the 
purposes of amusement. The Theatre was opened in 1771> in its 
exterior most unprepossessing, and in its situation most inconre* 
nient. It is one most creditable characteristic of the manners 
and of the principles of the inhabitants of Leeds, that although 
every exertion has been made to ensure the permanent support 
and success of this establishment, and although the most splendid 
theatrical ** stars" have been brought to emit their beams within 
its walls, it has never exhibited any thing like prosperity, and 
has occasionally been closed for considerable periods. The follow, 
ing excellent observations by the continuator of Thoresby are 
sufficiently important and impressive to be inserted in our text. 
After stating his pleasure in finding that for four years prior to 
the puMication of his work, the theatre had been shut up, he says,' 
** Let not this observation be censured as proceeding from a sour 
and cynical indifference to theatrical entertainments; on the con. 
trary, I think them the most elegant and fascinating of all 
amusements, but only the more dangerous because they are elegant 
and fascinating. If every thing which tends to corrupt the prin. 
ciples, to debauch the heart, and above all to dishonour the 
Almighty, I should, in its connexion with the present subject, 
wish and pray that it might assume a shape the most repulsive 
and brutal possible. From the corruption of bear-gardens and 
boxing matches, the inhabitants of a town like Leeds are in little 
danger. But neither does the absence of that gross indecency 
which once disgraced the English stage afford any great cause for 
triumph; it would now empty the theatre and starve the actors \ 
its immorality at present is just such as to seduce without alarm- 
ing, to instil impure ideas without exciting a blush, and to extol 
as virtues what Christianity condemns as vices of the heart. 
But by far the most intolerable quality of the modern stage is its 
pro£uieness. To the incessant insults there offered to the name 
of the Supreme Being in wanton exclamations, no one who calls 
himself a christian ought to lend an ear. And for such enor- 
mities, not the endurance but the applause of an English audience 
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is demanded* tf such things are to be countenanced because they 
are accompanied by circumstances elegant and' fiEiscinating^ I am 
mistaken in supposing that to discourage immorality by absence 
is a duty;, or that voluntarily to court temptation because the 
object is attractive, may be n«d with equal force as an apology 
for sins from which many of the more fleeting advocates of stage 
plays would shrink with horror,"* 

The Assembly Rooms^ over the north side of thcWhite Cloth 
HaU, were built 177£^> but were not used for some time after- 
June 9. wards. - In 1777 the Assembly Room^ in Assembly Court was 
opened^ Sir G^rge Savile and Lady Effingham commencing the 
proceedings of the evening with a minuet^ in the presence of 
two hundred and twenty of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. 
These meetings were subsequently transferred to the White Cloth 
Ilooms. 

The Music Hall^ in Albion-Street^ was erected in 1799. 
The ground floor was for some years occupied as a haJl for woollen 
manufactures^ especially for blankets^ and aflPorded accommoda- 
tiop to those clothiers who were excluded from the Cloth Halls* 
It received^ and for some time retained^ the ignominious appella- 
tion of Tom Paine's Hall. It is now appropriated to other 
purposes. The Leeds Concerts have long been conducted with 
great spirit and considerable success ; the hall however has fre- 
quently witnessed exhibitions of a far more impressive character 
than its musical assemblies; it has often formed the scene in 
which the claims of the noblest institutions of British Christia- 
nity and benevolence have been presented to the consideration 
and the ever ready liberality of the inhabitants of the town. 

We have seen how by the Charter of Incorporation granted 
by Charles IL the Magistrates of Leeds were impowered to pro-* 
vide a common gaol^ which was to be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the mayor. The prison was long a disgrace to the 
town. Placed on the south side of Kirkgate, it abutted so far 
into the street as to become an intolerable nuisance to the passen- 
gers, and its interior acc(»nmodations were so defective that its 
wretched inmates were deprived of the coinnMm comforts of fight 
and air. In the year 1909 an act was obtained^ whidi anions 
other things ordained " that a Court-House, with suitable accon- 
raodations^ for the more convenient holding of the Quarter Ses- 

* Loidw et Elmete, 86, 87. 
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sioDS of the peace^ and transactii^ the buuness of the borough^ 
and also a prison for the convenient detention and security of 
felons and other prisoners^ should be forthwith proyided," It was 
further enacted^ that to defray the expense incurred in the erec- 
tion of the requisite buildings^ a rate should be imposed upon such 
messuages and lands as were usually assessed for the poor^ which 
was not to exceed in the whole one shilling and threepence in the 
pounds and of which no more than the third should be raised in 
any one year. A convenient plot of ground having been procured 
between Park-Row and Infirmary-Street, the foundation stone 
was laid on the 2nd of September^ 1811^ and the whole was 
completed in 1813. The taste of the architect^ Mr. Taylor^ is 
displayed in the front towards Park-Row^ and his skill in the 
general arrangement of the interior. A portico of Corinthian 
columns forms the centre of the fronts and the wings have pannels 
highly wrought in has relief^ containing the fleece the emblem 
of the town^ and the fasces as the insignia of justice. On each, 
side of the vestibule^ are the Rotation Office and the Magistrates' 
Room^ and both communicate with the large hall which affords 
accommodation for the assembly of a considerable number of 
persons. This hall is frequently used for public meetings of 
various descriptions, and for the transaction of those affairs 
belonging to the locality, which involve popular discussion and 
inquiry. Two galleries are provided in the hall, one for the Grand 
Jury, and the other for the ladies ; the Grand Jury room which 
is over the vestibule, communicates with their box, while two 
other rooms afford accommodation to the Juries and the Counsel. 
The ground story presents an open arcade, a guard room, an 
engine room, and a gaoler's apartment which overlooks the prison 
court, in which there are thirteen cells. A room for militia stores, 
an armoury, &c. are accessible through a guard room at the west 
end of the building, at which there is likewise a distinct entrance 
for the public. The exterior yard is surrounded with a strong 
iron palisading. The great defect of this building is the awk- 
ward and irregular appearance of the south west side ; but this 
defect, it is supposed, has been caused by the acute angle formed 
by Infirmary-Street with Park-Row, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the necessary consequence of the nature of the site. 

When the Old Prison with its blackened brick front and side 
was pulled down, when the entrance to Kirkgate was thus restored 
to its original width, when CommerciaUStreet, one of the princi- 
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pal and one of tlie most ccmimodious avenues into Bri^ate wai 
elongated through Park*Row by the Philosophical Hall to the 
front of the Infirmary^* and Boar-lane^ always incommodious and 
narrow^ was relieved of a large proportion of the carriages 
and passengers by which it was formerly crowded, an improve- 
ment was effected of material advantage both to the appearance 
and convenience of the town. 

The act which provided for the erection of the New CJouri 
House and Prison, was the origin of some of the most useful 
improvements effected in the streets and thoroughfares of Leeds, 
For the Commissioners t under this act were empowered to piur- 
chase buildings, projecting or encroaching upon the fbotpaths, or 
causing any obstructions in the markets or streets, and to destroy 
or remove them for the general benefit of the town. But at the 
same time it was provided, that no such purchases were to be 
made but by the consent of threcfourths of the inhabitants 
assembled in the vestry of the Parish Church after regular notice, 
and that no rate should be imposed in one year amounting to 
more than fivepence in the pound on the real annual valuations 
made for the poor rates. Nor was this aH : the same Commis- 
sioners were empowered to take pro))er measures for removing 
nuisances of every description from the streets, for securing the 
cleanliness of the town, and for obviating the dangers which were 
constantly arising from the carelessness and neglect of the diffe- 
rent mechanics, who were employed in repairing the pavements 
and in building or altering houses. 

In the course of a few years, it was found that air the preced- 
ing acts of the legislature were insufficient and incomplete, and 
another act was obtained to supply these deficiencies. The object 
of this act, which received the royal assent May 12, 1815, was 
to " amend and enlarge the powers and prorisions of the previous 

* JPart of the great e3q[>ense of this alteration was defrayed by the grant 
of a thousand poonds out of the fund created by a bequest of Thomas :Wade^ 
for the repair of the high roads, made in 1530, to which we have already 
alluded, and shall have occasion to describe at length in the fifth book. 

f The Commissioners under this act were the Justices of the Peace in the 
Borough for the time being, together with the Commissioners appointed 
by the previous act in 1790, i.e. the Commissioners of Water Works and 
Lamps. See Clause 2, of the act of 49 George III. 1809. By Clause 10 of 
the same act it was enacted that seven of these Commissioners were to 
constitute a Quorum. 
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act for erecting the Court House and Priaoo^ to provide for 
the expense of the prosecutioQ d felons in certain cases, and 
to establish a Police and nightly watch in the town, borough, 
and neighbourhood of Leeds." It is eyident, therefore, that this 
act was of the highest impwtance, and that it demands the partis 
lar attention of the reader, since it was virtually the institution 
of a new system of municipal police. After providing for the 
cootinuaaoe of the Court House Rate, until the expenses incurred; 
by the erection of that building were completely defrayed, the , 
act empowered the Magistrates at the Quarter Sessions, to elect 
a Graoler or Grovernor of the Priscm with other subordinate officers, > 
to allow the expenses of prosecutions in specified cases, and to ofier^ 
proper rewards for the apprehension <^ offenders. It then arranged 
for the general police of the borough, by committing to the. 
Justices of the Peace the pren^tive of appointing a Chief Con*, 
stable with an appropriate salary, and of electing a sufficient number , 
of persons to be his deputies — by requiring them to select an 
adequfite* body oi watchmen and patroles for the town and^ the 
suburbs within one mile of the bars— by enabling them to impose 
such rates as were necessary to defray the expense of the new 
system of police — and by authorizing Uiem to choose such treasu- 
rers,, collectors, and other officers, as the execution of the act 
might require. 

Upon this act the present system of police has been founded, 
numerous and useful changes for the better have since been made 
in this department of municipal arrangegient, and it may be 
confidently stated that at the present period, the police of this 
bcMmigh, without any. pompous exhibition of authority, is as 
active^ as efficient^ and as well regulated as that of any other pro- , 
vincial town in the kingdom. Leeds is divided into ten districts 
in each of which there is a division constable to preserve the peace; 
these districts are the Upper Division, the Middle Division, the 
MilL-Hill Division, the South Division, Kirkgate Division, the East 
Division, the Upper North East Division, the Upper North West 
Division,^ and the Lower North West Division. In each of the, 
out-townships, a Constable is chosen from among the respectable 
inhabitants to whom the department of executive police is intru^d. 
The Vagrant Office, established in 1818,^r the suppression of men. 
dicity and vagrancy, is an important appendage to the Police of 
Leeds, it has diminished the number of beggars in the streets, it 
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has placed the lodging houses^ those reoeptaded of vipe and filthy 
under some degree of regulation^ and it has induhitabiy exerted 
a most beneficial influence in the prevention of crime. The 
management of this office is rested in a committe of twentyJ^owr, 
and its officers are a Sttperintendant and two special €k>n8tables^ 

The opening of the Wellington Road afforded a new entrance 
to the town from the west^ and soon became the great arenue for 
carriages and passengers from Bradford^ Halifax^ and Manbhesten 
The immense manufactories at its west^n extremity^ especially 
the Park Mills belonging to Messrs. Gott and sons^ indicate to the 
traveller the commercial enterprise and opulence of the town. 
Wellington Bridge, over the Aire, at the western end of the road 
and furnishing commodious access to the populous clothing viUa. 
ges on the south of the river, is a beautiful structure consisting 
of an elliptical arch of one hundred feet span, designed and exe- 
ctited by Rennie at an expense of seven thousand pounds. The 
foundation stone of this bridge was laid by B. Gott, Esq. in 1818, 
and it was finished in the following year. The Monk ]%ridge, 
which was erected a few years afterwards upon the suspension 
principle, and which was intended to be the commencement of a 
new line of road to Halifax, has not yet produced any revenue to 
its projectors, nor has it involved any advantage to the public. A 
very different observation must however be made with reference 
to another bridge of far humbler pretensions and far meaner 
appearance further down the river. The whole district known undei^ 
the general name of School Close was formerly a confused labyrinth 
of scattered buildings, through which the niunerous passengers 
proceeding to Holbeck from the western parts of the town, 
threaded their way to an inconvenient and sometimes a dangerous 
ferry. A wide street however was opened from Mill Hill to the 
river, materially increasing the value of the property in the neigh, 
bourhood, while a foot bridge over the river, opened in 1829, 
formed the long wanted communication with the vast population 
on the southern side of the Aire. 

The removal of that most deplorable deformity the Middle 
Row in Briggate was a memorable event in the history of Leeds, 
and the steps by which this great object was effected deserve 
particular description. By the observations of the Leeds Mercury 



more particularly^ the attention of tbe public was inceflsantly 
directed to this ''consummation most devoutly to be wished."* 
In the summer of 1822 Mr. Lucy, an individual well known in 
the town, drew up a requisition to the Mayor, for a meeting to be 
held upon the subject, which he entrusted to Mr. Frederic Riiu 
der, then residing in Duncan Street. This original requisition, 
^Bg given up by its writer, was transcribed and given to Mr* 
Baines, who immediately devoted to it all his influence. In his 
office in Briggate, it was shewn to Mr. Cawood and Mr. John 
Clapham, who appended their names, and Mr. Bcdnes followed 
their example ; it was circulated through the town, and soon 
received the signatures of the most influential and respectable 
inhabitants. The requisition itself we deem it desirable to pre* 
serve* '' To the Worshipful the Mayor of the Borough of Leeds. 
We whose names are hereunto subscribed, do request that you 
will call a meeting of the inhabitants of this town to take into 
consideration the propriety of adopting such measures as may be 
deemed most expedient for removing what has for ages been con- 
sidered a great nuisance, the Middle Row of Buildings at the top 
of Briggate." Three hundred and seventy nine names were 
appended to the document* Lepton Dobscm, Esq. who was then 
the May<Hr, entered with alacrity into the riews of the requisitors, 
alid summoned a meeting of the inhabitants of the town to take 
j^aoe on the thirty first of July.t The spirit exhiUted on this 
occasion inspired the most sanguine hope that every difficulty 
would be vanquished. The proposition of removal was adopted in 
an assembly of nearly fifteen hundred persons, with only seven 
dissentients. An application was made without delay to parlia- 
ment for the necessary act, and although the first attempt was 
rendered unsuooessfid by trivial circumstances, the act was ulti- 

• Bailies' History of Yorkshire, 1. 19. 

. f The following notice of this meeting in the Leeds Mercury of the pre- 
ceding Saturday produced a considerable effect '^ It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our readers that on Wednesday neict, the Slst inst at twelve o'dock 
at noon, the meeting will be held in the vestry of our parish Church to deter- 
mine upon the propriety of removing the pile of buildings called the Middle 
Row, at the top of Briggate. Upon a subject involving, as this does, so much 
public advantage, we hope to find the most perfect unanimity^ So great a 
good must indeed be purchased with some individual sacrifices, but we are 
fully persuaded that no consideration of a private nature will be suffered to 
stand in competition with an improvement which will rank the present inha- 
bitants of Leeds amongst the class of public benefactors for ages to come.*' 
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mately obtained. The expense of this great undertaking wsm* 
estimated at twelre thousand pounds ; and it was agreed ihsHts 
this large sum should be raised from the inhabitants by five 
annual rates of five-pence in the pounds and one rate of two.penoft; 
in the pound. T%e expense of such undertakings almost always 
exceeds the estimate^ and the removal of Middle Row furnished, 
no exception to the general rulq. Some of the owners and tenimts' 
of the condemned buildings retarded the progress of the business 
by their obstinacy, and increased its expense by thejr avarice. 
The cost of the whole, including the solicitor's bUl, and deductings 
five hundred pounds paid fi>r the old materials, amoimted to a • 
littie more than fifteen thousand pounds. The first Mid^e Row 
rate was levied in 1825; and it was confidently anticipated that' 
the whole debt would be cancelled in the present year 1833— t 
that anticipation ha^ been fulfilled as far as the Middle Row iai 
concerned, but the expense of another improvement, the opening* 
of the Free Market, being charged upon the same rate, it still 
omtinues to be exacted from the inhabitants ; the whole debt,', 
however, will be extinguished in a little more than two years. 

When the Middle Row was removed, and a considerable num^ • 
ber of the butchers shops were consequently destroyed, it became* 
necessary to provide additional and adequate accommodation for, 
the venders and purchasers of meat. A few preliminary parti:, 
culars, relative to the trade in meat in Leeds, will not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

A custom formerly prevailed among the butchers in Leeds, 
altogether unparalleled in any other town in the kingdom, It wa^ 
formerly the practice to kill the cattle only on Sunday and Mon. 
day, and to let the beef thus prepared for use supply not only the 
market on Tuesday, but also that on Saturday ; the consequence 
was that an immense quantity of meat in Warm weather was either 
com|)lete1y spoiled, or 'when sold was unwholesome and unfit for 
public use, so that a larger quantity of unsaleable meat was pro- 
duced m Leeds than in any other place in England. This evil 
was not remedied until the year 1807, when two public spirited 
tradesmen* broke in upon the monstrous custom, and the encou- 
ragement they immediately ^obtained by tbisYery laudable pro- 
ceeding, induced all the butchersj after some time to follow their 

* Messrs. Samuel and Frederick Kinder. 
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example. Fourteen years after this^ however^ it was found t^t 
a large quantity of cattle^ in a disordered state^ was brought syste- 
matically to Leeds^ and most of it in a dressed state. It w^ also 
lamented that the sanctity of the Sabbath was often violated by 
the slaughter of cattle^ and by the sale of meat on that day. The 
butchers in the town^ with a promptitude and spirit which did Nov. 5^, 
them honour, assembled to terminate these evils by one effectual 
and -decisive measure. They first declared their intention of 
bringing to justice every individual they should be able to detect 
in disposing of unwholesome meat^juid then they unanimously 
resolved '^ neither to kill any cattle^^ nor to sell any meat on Sun- 
days, such practices being contrary to both the laws of God and 
man," and to proceed according to law against any butcher found 
guilty of either of these offences. 

The project of the New Shambles was one of the most usefu. 
ever formed in the town. They consist of streets with commodi- 
ous shops on each side, extending from Briggate into Vicar Lane, 
and affording ample accommodation to the trade. The purchase 
of the premises, thus usefully occupied, required a considerable 
dum of money, that part of them which formed the site of Old 
Square having cost the builders and proprietors six thousand 
pounds. Part of the property too belonged to the Pious Use ; 
but the consent of the Corporation to the alteration was procured 
without much difficulty, because the removal of some of the 
slaughter houses, which this project involved,* was a public con. 
venience which recommended itself to the immediate approbation 
of every one who bestowed upon it a mopoient's consideration. And 
added to this circumstance, the erection of the New Shambles so 
materially increased the value and the income of the Pious Use 
property, that the execution of the design rather conferred a 
favour than received one. In consequence of an oversight in not 
giving the necessary notice to the occupant of some premises at 
the Briggate extremity of the proposed shambles, the work was 
commenced at the opposite comer, and the foundation stone was 
laid by Mr. Frederick Kinder, to whose spirit and perseverance 
this work is principally to be ascribed, on the fifteenth of June, 
1823. The undertaking was ultimately accomplished with con- 
siderable eclat, the speculation was highly successful, and the New 

« A new arrangement relative to all the slaughterhouses and oifal pans is 
much to be desired, and it is'' sincerely hoped that the magistrates of the town 
will at no distant period direct their attention to the Yemoval of these unheal- 
thy and disgusting nuisances. 
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ShamUes deserve to be ranked among the most laudaUe and effect 
tiye improvements in the town,* 

The traders in meat in Leeds have now more ample accommo^ 
dations provided for them than any other dass of dealers. Besides 
the New Shambles, there are numerous shops provided for them 
in the neighbourhood both of the Central and South markets. 
The dealers in game^ under the new act, have no specific place of 
concentration, but are promiscuously scattered over the town« 

One of the most signal and beneficial improvements ever 
accomplished in the town of Leeds, was the institution of the Free 
Market in Vicar Lane and Kirkgate. The Vicar's Croft, as the 
plot of ground was called, which is now occupied by the market, 
was a field immediately adjoining the Vicarage on the west side, 
overgrown with weeds, and the common receptacle of every abo. 
mination. How such a place was ever suffered to exist in the 
centre of a large town, is indeed astonishing. Mr. Alexander 
Turner, one of the aldermen, had long anticipated the possibility 
of the transformation of this croft into a public square or market, 
and had erected some houses on the north side of it capacitated 
for the purposes of trade. His hopes, however, were never 
realized during his life time. Three private individuals, Mr. 
Frederick Kinder, Mr. Heaps, and another applied to the 
Vicar, and offered to purchase the croft with the intention of 
afterwards offering it to the town. In the mean time Mr. Lepton 
Dobson repaired to the Vicar, and succeeded in laying the foun. 
dation of an agreement which ultimately led to th^ institution of 
the Free Market On the twenty eighth of August, 1823, a 
meeting of the most influential inhabitants within one mile of the 
bars, was held in the vestry of the parish church, and decided 
unanimously, that the Vicarage House with the outbuildings, 
yards, gardens, and croft, including altogether about nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty eight square yards of land, 
should be purchased for the purpose of widening the adjoining 
streets and lanes, and improving the market by affording ample 
accommodation for the dealers in cattle, pigs, hay, vegetablei^ 
fruit, and other commodities. Because the farmers and graziers, 
however, preferred the payment of a consideration, a small toQ 

* The estimate fonned by the trade of the valae of this alteratioii may be 
ascertained from the fact that soon after it was completed, sixty six batchers 
published their recommendation of the place " as being by far the most eligi- 
ble situation which had been offered to their notice." 
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hB» sifice been demanded. The vafaie of the great imj^vemeiit 
whi^ was thus effected can only be estimated by refenring to the 
aiisiost intolefirstble' nuisadces which on market days rendered th^ 
streets almost unpal^sable. The cow market with all its confusioo, 
the pig mariiet fbnnerly held in Lower Head Row, the pot mar.. 
Icet^ the yegetaUe market^ formerly held in Briggate/and the fish 
m»kety h^ in die middle of the same street^ were all at once 
>eiM>red to a site- admirably adapted' for thepurpoee^ where pro* 
per stalk were- pref^ared for the cattle^ and where every accom. 
modataon wte provided for the vendenf and purchasers of the 
usoal marketaUe commodities. In 1827 a fortnight sheep and 
cattle fiiif was instituted in the Free Market^ which has ever since 
been held on «aeh alternate Wednesday, and has proved equaUy 
convenient to the dealers of the codntry atid the butchers of the 
to^sfn. 

The change was benefidal to the vicaiis, as well as to the 
town of Leeds. The ancient vicarage house and the adjmniiig 
premiss were- given by Williaem Scott of Pottemewton, in 1453^ 
arid the house itself, no doubt the third on the site, was rc/built in 
1727> by the Hev. Mr. Cobkson, at that time vicar. When the 
house and croft were purchased for the market, the parishioners 
bought an excellaait mansion in Park Square to be the ftiture 
residence of the vicars, who were thus removed from the midst of 
smoke, and filth, and noise, to one of the best, one of the most 
respedtaMe, alid one of the most salubrious situations in the 
town. 

The pi^operty in the neighbourhood of the market rapidly 
rose in' value, and the alteration in every sense has proved coudti^ 
dve tohe^th, to coDafdrt,' to trade, and to Universal conVeniendC 
The projectors of the- Freer Market deserve the gratkudef of 



l^Centrai Market, in Duncan Street, is one of the princi. 
pal' ornaments of the town. The first stone was laid by Lepton 
Bobson^']^. on Nov^ndber 26, 1824, abd it was opeiil^d on the 
6th of ^Gctober^ 1837> with great spirit' and animation, and'befor^ 
a'great ^multitude of spectators. 'The front exhibits a handsome 
eievaliouof Oredan ardiiteeture, consisting * of' a 'centnil divisi<»i 
and latend wings; th^ former is competed of two fhited Ionic 
cehtmnsyxaiaed on low plintlwi witb a correi^nding number of 
antae, and* croiTBed' with* an ' entabktuM^ the words Oentral 

u 
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Market being inscribed upon the architrave. A lofty door.way 
between the columns, leads into the market itself. The wings 
are two stories high^ the lower story being divided into spaddbs 
shops^ and the upper story having three windows on each side of 
the centre. The whole elevation is crowned with an architrave, 
cornice, and blocking course, and immediately over the centre is 
a large acroterium. The interior is very spacious and commodi- 
ous, the centre is divided into three walks with stalls, and a 
gallery is carried round three sides of the building, with a 
bazaar on one- side. The entire expense of the whole edifice, 
including the purchase of the ground. Sec, amounted to thirty 
five thousand pounds. The small streets or alleys round the 
edifice contain a number of shops for butchers and other trades- 
men. An avenue on the north affords access to Kirkgate and the 
Free Market, and a new opening into Briggate completed this 
year (1833) and called Market Street, is a great public conve- 
nience. From the very handsome appearance of the shops, and 
the excellent accommodation which they afford to retail dealers 
of all descriptions, it is to be hoped that this street will be the 
means of rendering the Central Market a more profitable affair 
than it has yet proved to its proprietors, and there is no doubt 
that it will become one of the most frequented thoroughfares in 
the town. 

The South Market, between Hunslet and Meadow Lanes, 
was projected in 1823. On the sixteenth of June in that year, a 
meeting of persons favourable to the undertaking was held in the 
Court House, and the Leeds South Market Company was formed. 
The funds were provided by four hundred shares at fifty pounds 
each. On the sixteenth of October the foundation stone was laid 
by G^rge Banks, Esq. This market consists of a number of 
commodious and uniform shops for retail dealers, surrounding a 
spacious are% in the centre of which is a circular^emple or cross, 
composed of twelve Doric pillars outside, and the same number 
within ; the exterior columns support a bold entablature, and 
above is a large cupola with twelve attached columns, and a hemis. 
pherical dome covered with lead. Mr. Chantrell was the archi. 
tect of this market ; both the design and execution are honourable 
to his taste and sldll. The expense of the whole amounted to 
twenty two thousand pounds. This speculation has been a de^ 
cided failure, the expectations of the proprietors have ney«r been 
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realized^ and the income arising from the Qiiarterly Le^ei* 
Fairs/ which are held here^ and from the rent of the shops, has 
never afforded any thing like adequate interest for the money 
which was expended. 

Soon affcer the completion of the South Market, a project wAs 
formed to remove to thatphioe the Corn Market which had l<mg 
been held in Cross Parish — a name imposed upon the northern 
extremity of Briggate prior to the subversion of the Middle Row. 
It was acknowledged by all parties " that among all the institu- 
tions in the town of Leeds of a commercial character, there was 
nmie of greater importance and interest than an eligible Com 
Market or Com Exchange* to which all persons could resort with 
safety, convenience, and comfort."f But it was contended that the 
South Market was a most inconvenient and remote situation, and 
that it would be for the benefit both of the agriculturalists, the 
dealers, and the inhabitants, were a suitable building to be erected 
for the purpose at the summit of Briggate. Three gentlemen :{ 
ascertained that the premises which were deemed the best calcu* 
lated for the purpose were attainable, and a long lease was 
obtained from Mrs Barron, the owner of the ground upon which 
the buildings were to be erected, of 999 years, at three hundred 
pounds per annum. At the meeting which was held upon the 
subject, it was stated that the requisite sum was to be raised by 
two hundred and fifty shares of fifty pounds each, and one hun- 
dred were taken up when the annunciation was made. The first 
stone of the present Com Exchange was laid in a private man- 
ner by Mr. John Cawood, on the thirty first of May, 1826 ; that 
of the west wing on the twenty seventh of January, 1827 ; and 
that of the principal wing, with great solemnity, on the twenty 
seventh (^August in the same year. The front of this Exchange 
is extremely neat, its position is very commanding, and It forms 
by far the most striking object in Briggate. Two Ionic columns 
with Antse support an entablature and pediment, and a small bell 
turret is raised above the whole. Between the columns is a niche 
with the statue of Queen Anne we have already described, and 

* The first Qaarterly Leather Fair was held in the South Market on 
October 17th, i827. 

f Speech of Mr. Jonathan Luptou, chairman of the meeting of gentlemen 
interested in the question. 

\ Messrs. F. Hinder, Medley, Jun. and Kemplay. ' 
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Iietietttb it 18 die foUowing inscripdoa: '' Thk^tatue of IduMB 
Anne was erected at the coat of Alderman Milncr in the fi^aib of 
tiie ancient Moot Hall A.D« 1712; was restored at the expense 
of the corporation^ and transferred to this iite A.Da 1%S8; the 
Moot Hall haying been purchased by the town and demolished^ 
A.D. 1825." At the bade of the bulging k a 4«rt with a 
piazza, where the dealers exhibit their samples and oeodade their 
aalesy and at the lelt hand side of the entrance is an excdkat and 
CMnmodious hotel. Mr. S. C3iiq»man was .the aitthitect. 

The erection of the JCom Exchange wasi^Uowed by aaoi^hcr 
improGrement which it wmild be unpaidonaUe not io mensfcioo. 
Upper Head Row was £Qimerly a namur apd dangerous afley 
rather than a street; and its north aijie oonastsd of irregular, 
tmsightly^ and incouTenient houses. The whole oi this aide wiudi 
was pious use property, with a most praiseworthy attention to 
public safety and aceommodation, was pulled down, and a. hand- 
some regular range of bride buildings was reared, while the rtreet 
was GonstderaUy widened, and an excdlent parement was {nto- 
vidfid &r the passengiN^ 



The npost splendid, degant, and classical structure in hbeil^ 
and by far the mpst honourable to the taste and public spirit 
oi its inhabitants, is that which is generally desi^iated tb9 
Commerdal Buildings. The site is the most eligible which ieeuJd 
poBoUy have been sdected, opposite the grand gntrwm mi» the 
townfrom the west, immediately in front of the greatest doAr* 
market in the wwld, and in the vicinity of the most , <9ute9t» 
the most respectable, and die most bandsome .d^^actmenls.af 
Leeds. The preparatory arrangements of the pisc^etors weae 
ppnducted with equal prudence and lil»erality, and obtained tho 
geiieral approbation of liieir fdlow townsmen. Mr» Glade waa 
May 18, die architect they employed, ^d the first stone was laid by Leptoa 
Dobson, Ssq. whose name 19 connected with so many of the publio 
buildings of the borough. The plan of this magnifipant structure 
is a paralldogram, with its southwestern comer rounded off, and 
(omed into a spadous and el^ant portico. The entire edifice 
is of stone, and the architectu^ is Grecian* The ppr^ff^ 13 com- 
posed of four fluted Ionic columns, crowned with .an entablature 
and surmounted with an attic concave in its fonn and the 
hollow of which is filled with steps set on in the mftin wall of the 
building. Behind the portico rises a drcular dome, crowned with 
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a cornice, and enriched with Grecian tOes. The southern front 
presents five divisions constituted by four engaged columns of the 
same order with those of the portico, and two ants; the whole 
crowned with an entablature and attic continued from the portico, 
the attic being broken hj pilasters above the columnii. Two tier 
of five windows each, separated by pannels, appear in the prin- 
cipal intercolumnication. The western front precisely corres- 
ponds with the southern, except that it has two engaged columns, 
and the tiers contain ovly three windows each. The northern 
and western fronts not bejng sp co^ipletely open to observation, 
jfune of a plainer character but harmonize with the other parts 
of the building. The interior corresponds wiih the e^termJ 
jELppeanmce of the structure; the staircase, formed within a 
.circular hall thirtyJbur feet in diai^eter and crowned with 
a beautiful panelled dome and a light of stained glass, is 
very magnificent. The news room to the right of the ves- 
tibule is the handsomest aprtment in the building, and 19 
equal in gjeneral .appearan<^ to any other in the kingdoQi. The 
concert room, above the news room, is also large and richly orw^ 
mented, and is admirably adapted for public purposes. There 
are several of^her ei^ceUent ^.partment^ devoted to varipu^ objects; 
Q^. the western side is the office of the Assur^ce Company, and 
part of the building has usually been occupied a^ an hotel. The 
whole expense incurred by the purchase of the ground and the 
building amounted to nearly thirty-five thouswd pounds* The 
news room was ppened on May^y, 1829, with five hundred 
8ubseriber3 of one guinea and a half per annum^ and the wholf 
interior was comj^etely finished mi formally opraed on tb9 
tw'elfth itf October in the same year. 
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SECTION V, LEEDS CONTINUED. 



The improvement which was effected some years ago on Tim- 
ble Bridge^ and on the North side of the Old Churchy must not 
be forgotten in this enumeration. This bridge^ Tulgarly called 
Timble Brigg^ is a corruption of Temple^ the Temple Bridge, 
and received its name as being in the way to the establishment 
at Temple Newsam. The street at the bottom of Kirkgate 
was formerly so narrow as to be not only inconvenient but 
dangerous, but by the removal of an abutting comer of the church 
yard, it has been widened so as to allow of free transit to the 
numerous vehicles and passengers to and from the great roads to 
York and Ferrybridge. 

Another improvement remains to be noticed in this neigh- 
bourhood between the Old Church and the river in the Calls^ 
where a wide street has been opened running parallel with the 
river. 

With reference to the name just mentioned. The Calls, two 
derivations have been given. It has been supposed on the one 
hand that the name was derived from some old piles, usually deno- 
minated Calls, on the banks of the river—- and on the other hand 
from the Latin word Callis, a beaten path, whence Calls. The 
former of these derivations appears the more probable. At the 
beginning of the last century, the Calls consisted of a footway 
through verdant fields and flowery gardens; and Thoresby* tells 
us that Alderman Cookson had ereeted here ^'sl very pleasant 
seat with terras walks. Sec." And Thoresby himself built his 
summer house in the midst of these delightful scenes. What a 
change now to the numerous raff yards, the noisy streets and dense 
population! It is unnecessary to observe that Call Lane derived 
its name from its proximity to the Calls. 

The commutation of all the mixed and personal tithes pay- 

♦ Ducat 76. 
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able to the Vicar and Clerk of Leeds, was happily aocomidished 
in the same year in which the purchase of the ground of the Free 
Market was completed. To understand liie nature of liie nuisance 
which was thus taken away, and to illustrate the nature of similar 
nuisances in other parts of the country, we shall give a brief 
statement of the tithes which the Vicar was entitled to exact 
The tithes or agistment of herbage of turnips sown and eaten 
upon the ground by barren and unprofitable cattle, and which if 
66kd, the tithes were to be paid by the occupier of the ground 
after the rate of one tenth of the money the turnips were sold 
for — the agistment of barren and unprofitable cattle, and the tithe 
of potatoes grown and gathered, and turnips pulled from the 
ground — the payment of threepence yearly from each householder 
residing within the bars of the town in respect of his dwelling, 
house, and one penny annually for an Easter offering— -the pajrment 
of twopence annually in lieu of the tithes of an ancient garden, and 
a custcnnary payment of twopence annually in lieu of tithes of an 
ancient orchard — ^the payment of a penny in respect of each 
" plow" kept upon every tenement in the parish, and the pay. 
ment of twopence in lieu of each calf dropt and of the milk of 
each cow, and of one halfpenny in lieu of eggs of each duck, and 
twopence annually in lieu of tithe of hens' eggs laid upon each 
tenement— an offering annually for each person above the age of 
sixteen years resident in the family of each householder in the 
parish — ^the tithe of rapeseed, common, and other modern gar- 
dens — ^the annual payment of six shillings in lieu of tithe milk 
whenever a parishioner kept twelve cows, for six cows two shillings, 
for six calves dropt in one tenement in one year six shillings^ 
five calves one shilling and fourpenoe, and four calves tenpence— 
the payment of twopence annually from each householder residing 
within the bars, one penny for the tithe agistment of one dry 
and unprofitable cow, one penny in lieu of tithes of bees, except 
where six swarms are had in one year, in whidi case one swarm 
is due, (me penny in lieu of tithes of eggs layed by each turkey, 
and sixpence in lieu of each foal dropt within the parish. And 
the Vicar was also entitled to all other tithes great and small, 
offerings, and other ecclesiastical dues within the parish, except 
the tithes of com, grain, and hay, and of the King's Mills. 

Now letting alone the impolicy and injustice of thus taxing the 
produce of the field, the stodc of the fimn yard, and the general 
industry of the people, it is obvious that these imposts can never 
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ie eoBeoted wi Aout the exdtenient of every deserTptiaB of feeU 
ing iniinical to tke welfiore of tiw diurdi said the oowfwt of iiss 
mmisten. The unmenftB puUic benefit of &e ooBuwotatidB of 
tkhefrin the town and pacidi of Leeds, iff prindpaUy attribu^iUe 
to* the monifiemoe of Bich«*d Pcmntayne Wilaon, Esq^ It»i» 
arranged thi^ these tithes were to be coranuitied i^n the pa^nnuit 
of an annual inc(»ne to tEe Vicar of five hundced- pounds aiisidg 
from fourteen thousand pounds. Mr» Wilson- gave seven thoiu 
sand pounds of thia sum^ and the other half was raised bjr.pubtic 
subscription. Hie commutation c<»Bmenoed in the y»ar 1823. 

Among the public buildings in Leeds^ tlie Baths in Wellingt^ 
Street deserve distinct re£a«noe. The architect was Mr.Chantrelii 
and the first stone was laid May 15^ IB19L The exterior <ii this 
edifice is too low to produce much effect^ but it. displays elegant 
and classical taste. The centre is distinguished, by two couples 
of Ionic columns^ supporting' an entabLiiture> and . at the end are 
coupled pilasters. The interior contains two complete suits of 
apartments^ those in the west wing- being aj^n^mted to tiie 
ladies, and those in the east to the gentlemen. The water ia 
derived from an excellent ^ing at the distance of ninety yards 
from the surface, and the baths consist of cold and shower, and 
Matlock and Buxton baths, at their respective temperature& 

The Barrack System, especially in large and popuLoos-nanu* 
Picturing towns, may without any hesitation be pronounced an 
unmixed and an en(»'mous evil. From this (surae Leeds is not 
exempt; The spacious cavalry barracka at Busiingthorpe^ 
between the roads to Roundhay and ChapeirAllcitQiii.were buiibt 
in 1819 and 1690, when it was foolishly supposed that tUe 
manufiu^turing districts were on the vei^ of inantreetian aad 
reb^on* MesBsrs. Whitaker and Craven ^rere the contracion 
for the buildings, aod the expense of their ereGtioo, with the 
necessary appendages, amounted to upw^uids of twenty- five 
thousand poinds. The barracks for the officers and mes, the 
stahfes and the parade grounds, occupy rather more than eleven 
acres, and the Situation is both sali^ious and commanding. I%e 
head quarters and the largest proportioi of a regiment of c&vafary, 
have usually been stationed at these barracks, but latterly some 
hone artillery and a troop of dragoons have constituted . the whok 
of the military force at the station. 
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BoBM years since a magnifioeiit |d«ii was fanned of enettng 
some spadoiis and elegaat stfeeU, squares^ &c in the neigkbonr. 
.keod of tbe harradEB, upon tke wh<de <rf wUch Ike wane of the 
J^lli1r Towa of Leeds was to be imposed. Although a very hwge 
sqlB of numey was expended in preparing the ground and forau 
11^ the lines of the intended streete» the p*ojeet has never yet 
been acoem^iished. 

, The Commerdai^ the Literary, the Eodesiastfiealy and the 
Charitable buildings, will be described in their respective plaoesi 



The parochial affairs of the township of Let^ds are managed 
by a Committee consisting oi the Churchwardens and Overseers^ 
with the cooperation of twelre of " the principal inhabitaiils/' 
.chosen at the vestry meetings by the rtite payers. These offieeva 
lipid ihmr committee meetings weekly in the afternoon of Wedtoe^ 
day for the relief of the casual poor^ and for the transai^en ef the 
public business. Neith^ the Overseers nor the Trustees^ as such, 
take any part in the management of the secular affairs Of the 
Church that duty being confided solely to the Churchwardens.* 

About a dozen years ago a long and animated controversy arose 
in this town Aip and parish relating to the pubHoation of the 
fNiUic accounts, one party of the . parishioners contending 
Mron^y for the amnual exhibition of these amounts in a printdd 
form, and the other resisting that daim with equal decision. Ma* 
Baines, one of the Tru^itees of the Workhou8e> by whom the daim 
on the part oi the parishioners was first advanced, insisted that it 
ifaa the right of every rate-prayer to know how his moibey was 
.«q[>ended, and to be furnished with every fiidlity at fixed perioda 
for ascertaining and comparing the yearly expenditure; while ofk 
the other hand it was alkdged that this was an usdess inoa- 
▼ation, that the parishi^mers had hitherto been satisfied wit]i 
referring to the parish books when they wished to make attf 
examination, and that it was suffident if the Committee forming 
the Workhouse Board and the Churchwardens had an annua) 

* For the reiy lucid statement which foUows this paitcgraph, the author 
is indebted to the gentleman by whose most laudable perseverance, principle, 
and public spirit the great work of reform in the parochial expenditure has 
been accomplished, and who, if he had done nothing else for the town of which 
be has for so many years been a useful inhabitant, would be fully entitled lb 
iti pemiaiiBnt gratitade. 

X 



ttateBMnt sMrie outol tkeadHmnCs of ike tiMniidilp a«i dT the 
VniA Canircb for tlwir nxMt aai in^iMtian. 

For two or thfoe years saeh of the pBrfsli oAcerft as tv^ 
inrted the old system^ were enaUeil to resist the call lor puMkii. 
4Mii,biit the demand everyyear became morelond aad imperaHye^ 
ttUat leagtb it was determined by a majority of the psrifiliibiMsre 
to stop the supplies^ or at most not to vote any thing more tinn 
was absokitely necessary either for the maintenance of the church 
or for any poblic improrementin the town. Lepton DobsoDj 
Esq. who had witnessed the protracted struggle with interest^ on 
bdng elevated in the year 1891 to the office of Mayor of tiie 
Borough^ took the fint public opportunity to dedare that be w«s 
a frieiid to the utmost publicity in all matters of pubMc trast, 
«nd that so far from reeosting the loodly raised call §ot the pulfi- 
-catkn of the parish accounts^ Im should, to the best of bis power, 
promote that object Further resistanee wiis soon found unatiait. 
Ing, €tke accounts relating both to the i^Hef of the poor, and ike 
«ipholding of the edifice of the diurch, were so<ni alter publi^ied, 
and from about the year 1819 to the present time that sahitary 
practice has been continued annually. 

The yearly amount of the expenditure upon the ParsA 
trhundi had long been a matter of complaint, particularly amongfilt 
the paridiioiiNrs residing in the oui-towne^ps of the parish, and 
•amongst those wlio did not jean in the public ordinances of the 
cstablii^ied church ; it was not howerer tall it had been resolved 
to ««ct three new churches within lliis township by the Chureii 
Oemoussioners appointed by Parliament, and till the pressure 
^insiBg lipom tiie outfit and annual maintenance <^ those churdieB 
4iegan to be fdt, that the parish runners, conristing principally 
•of Hiose who had so long and so strenuoudy demanded die puUi- 
cation of the accounts, began to insist upon a more rigid system 
-Df eoODomy than had hitherto prevailed in this branch of the 
'^ubUc -expenditure. Here the resistance made to all change was 
«gain yery sl«oi^4 The proposal to reduce this bnmdi of tib6 
paridi imposts one half, was treated as a visionary project, propa- 
pegated to mislead the public, but wholly incapable of being 
reduced to practice. The event, bowever, proved that all tiiat 
bad been anticipated could be realized^ Churchwardens favour*. 
aUe to economy were chosen, and in the hands of Mr. John 
Armitage Buttery, the senior Churchwarden, and hisfioQev 
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eSbxr^ tbesMEUge wnial catpenditme hm been fedacfid Timttf 
md UKNuand pounds a yemr, thou^ tbero are wm four ehufcbus 
to uphdd and was fornierly only odb,* aa wSl fae seen fisMa tiui: 
foUMnng wytioe «JEtra6t0d fifon t^^ 

Statement of the Amount of Church Rates collected in the Parish of Leed% 
for the last Thirty Years, exclusive of the sums collected for Bursal Ground. 



£. «. 


d. 


£, i. d. 


£. c d 


1803.. ..1286 2 


9 


1813.... 1856 


1823.... 1496 18 B 


1804.... 1196 3 


6 


1814.... 1253 7 7 


1884... .1719 4 11 


1805.... 690 19 


4 


1615.... 1978 H 1 


1895.. ..1669 11 11 


f6D6.... 919 14 


4 


ldl6..«.2299 19 1 


1896... .1144 9 9 


ia07....i90a 6 





1U7.... 1967 2 11 


lfi97.«*« 642 16 T 


180g....l535 1 


10 


1818.... 1103 11 5 


1828«.^3U5 16 a 


0809.. ..1667 19 


6 


1819... .1402 14 6 


1829.... 989 5 9 


1810.... 3447 9 10 


1820..... 1782 5 6 


1830.... 866 11 


1811... .2428 3 


6 


1821.... 1245 5 


1831.... 721 10 9 


1919.... 2516 15 


7 


1898.... 1268 1 5 


1882.... 569 16 5 



Tha extraordinary aaying vithin the four last years is priiu 
d^paUy to be attributed to the judicious choice made by the 
parasUmers of their officersj and to that watchful attention over 
their own affairs which is the best^ and indeed the only perma* 
vmt security a^iinst profusion. 

The year 1832 was signalised in the history of Leeds by the 
visitation of that awful scourge the Malignant Cholera. This is 
not the place to enter upon any statement of the nature of tlie 
disease^ its original source^ the mode of its propagation^ the prei^ 
vention of its ravages, or the methods of its cure. Nor w91 1% 
correspond with the design of this work to trace its progress in 
this kingdom in general. We have simply to describe its appa*. 
rent causes, its advance, and its decline in this town. The first 
case occurred on the twenty-sixth of May 1833, in the person of 
a child two years old, of Irish parents, residing in the Blue Bell 
Fold, l^th respect to the origin of the disease, Mr. Robert Baker, 
to whom the town is deeply indebted for the care with which he 
has investigated the subject, states, '^ It is true that at this time 
the Cholera prevailed at Goole and Selby lower down the river, 
but by the most careful inquiries, I am not able to trace any con- 
nexion between those places and Leeds, by which the disease 



• St Mark's Church, at Woodhouse, was last year declared a district 
church, and will not in future come into the general returns of the parish. 
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m^t have been oomnituiicated to this ^ild ; 6tk the ooBtraiy^ 
its age^ its minaldmk, and oilier drcuBastatiees^ foiUd tlie possilli. 
Iky of sueh an occurrehce."* 

Every possible precaution had been taken prior to tlie appear, 
ance of the disease^ to counteract its progress; and every expedient 
that human prudence could suggest, that human benevolence 
could afford, and that human skill could apply, was adopted with 
the utmost promptitude by' one of the most efficient local Boards 
of Health in the kingdom. All nuiisances and collections of filth 
were ronoyed from the streets and the neighbourhood of the 
houses ; the. dwelling places of the. poor were wfaitewa^bed and 
deaaed ; large sums of money were collected by sob^eriptionto be 
expended in providing warm clothing and nourishment* for the 
poor;t in 6aCh district into which the town was divided; experi^ 
eaced medical men were appointed' to administer the requisite 
assistance to the sick ; an excellent hospital, with medical and 
other attendants, was provided ; an earnest entreaty was pubu 
Kshed to every one attacked with premonitory symptoms, to 
apply without delay for professional advice; and similar addresaes 
were circulated to demonstrate the vast importance of prudence, 
deanliness, and temperance. 

Notwithstanding, however, every precaution, the disease made 
rapid progress ; it arrived at its height in August ; and after, 
wards gradually subsided, until in November it entirely disap^ 
peared. In the month of May, there were two cases and one 
death— in June, there were one hundred and sixty-four cases, 
forty.two deaths, and seventy-one recoveries — ^in July, there were 
four hundred and twenty-seven cases, one hundred and eighty, 
seven deaths^ and two hundred and fifty.fi ve recoveries — ^in August, 
there were six hundred and sixty-eight cases, two hundred and 
8eventy.three deaths, and three hundred and seventy-two recove. 
ries — ^in September, there were three hundred and thirty-four 
cases^ one hundred and twenty-three deaths, and two hundred 
and twenty-eight recoveries — in October, there were two hundred 
and sixteen cases, seventy-three deaths, and one hundred and 
eighty-two recoveries— and up to November 12th there were six 
new cases, while three deaths, and seventeen recoveries completely 
cleared the ho^ital. The greatest number of cases was on the 
sixteenth of August, when there were fifty.nine cases and twenty- 

♦ Report of the Leeds Board of Health, 7. 
f This excellent example of benevolence was almost solitary. 
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Gos deadis. DtnriBg tlie whole period of the ^&mme, there w«re 
oae theusaad eight hundted and ieventeeik CMes, seven hmdted 
and two deaths, and one thousand one honifed uad fifteen leoo- 
veries. Mr. Baker has eoUeetedaonweiinoiispnriijp^ 
to tins disease. It appears from his statemleat, that in one faaidljr 
several persons were attacked at one time ; in another, Awe ; in 
^ree others, four; in seven others, three; and in. fifty thMi 
others, two. One person had the disease three times and reeou 
vered, and three persons had it twice, of whom two recovered, and 
(me'died. Although many of the medical men were attacked 
with premonitory aymptbma while they were in attendance on the 
side, nod one of them had it in its Uue stage, and only one of the 
hospital nurses had it in its worst foim. 

If calamity is to he estinuited hy comparison, then the visitai. 
tion of the diolera, appalling and i^ctive as it was> will appear 
insignificant when the trem<mdous ravages of the plague in 1645, 
of idiich we have already given a history, are farouf^t to reool- 
lection. On that obcasioo, one thousand three himdred and 
twenty five perstas, suppofsed by an accurate investigation to have 
heen one -fifth of the whde peculation, died ; on the latter ocau 
sion, seven hundred and two persons died, about the one hundred 
and eighth of the whole population. We have already stated 
(p. 100) that in the f<mner case, the disease principally prevailed 
and was the most &tal, in those parte of the town which were the 
most dirty, the most densely inhabited, the worst ventilated, and 
where the majority of those unfortunate persons resided who may 
be supposed to have been the most addicted to vice and inteim- 
perance. The same statement will apply to the cholera, Mr. 
Baker specifying the Boot and Shoe Yard, Baxter's Yard, 
Quarry Hill, Cherry Tree Yard, Ooulden's Buildings, Lemon 
Street, Marsh Lane, Fleece Lane, and Lee's Yard, as the pkuses 
where the' highest lists of cholera attacks were produced. - 

Calamity is seldom unmitigated, and good is almost always 
dicited from evil. The occurrence of the cholera is likely to 
prove the means of effecting one of the greatest in^rovements in 
the town of Leeds, and of inducing an alteration absolutely neces- 
sary to the health of its inhabitants. The state d the sewers, 
water courses, and drains in the town has long been most de]dora- 
ble, and there is no reason to doubt that the disease was greatly 
a^;ravated by the filth of every description,* which had been per- 

* The disease has prevailed in Leeds most particularly in thos^ parts of it 



iifilt^t6:aoeiaHiil«tefa*i(gi«ai thtm wmitB AmiaaeUm mm|»^ 
t8de8^0V«rf ahondnitiMi. Bot^kisatateof tlmgsirillMiFht^ 
w» iMgisr anAoiel^ (liemtlaitiiHi ^ dit inludntMU* lias baoi 
ftffly armaafl to <iie iwi rj q cii ^ SBdageMnidmi^iiiut soaa te 
tidM»d. -Hie inidkal mgn <tf Jjiec^ hwc l««ibfcly.4iBtM^qiAwl 
liiettiMh^eft bif Uiw seandst, thaar ioidUa rqineaata^Miia nfon 
tifb^aul^^dl. %itlie^daabe^^kaBawiof HmMi tberinatill 

Jaa. 16. tite ^otiiifeiefiOiiifettt cuf i^ preacait 3«ar (1883) aod paiaadtfaa 
MIdwiiig •readtiiHoii^ ^on tbe jnotiaii of De. Wfliiawwm, jBcawAwt 
Iby M^. Chti^dc^ Dr. l^Mrp being ift thednip-*-^ Hat ire iviiaae 
iiacm^ a»s ttndionigiied «re Tif qiiiiioB» timt tiie ateaata nt wiiidi 
Bfaligndnt dic^fa ipreni&led ato* ae^iefy;, araie iliiaaa m wUdi 
tiie drainage was moat impaalaet ; and tliat Ike abite'af lihefpnw* 
nd^ealtii'cif^Iie iaiialitnita would be ^gfetdtyimpMmi,maA the 
prdMMBty of-a'fktiiFe^i^tatiim ftmn audi siudignflDt ^Aandea 
ditttimshed^ Iqr a genJN^ affd j^baentvpsteaii of dndnage^ aaweiu 
age> ^d piiriiifg, -and ilie ai^arceiiiODit of lietter leguhidoiia aa to 
Ao'cleaiilhiidaB of the stHseta." This Msoliitioii wbb sigaed bf 4n 
jibysiciatfa and ^irty eight anrgeona. Fire ^aya t^rwmeiB, 

Jan. 31. diis TesoltHion^ and the very elaborafte report tip<m the subject by 
Mt*. Sdker were adopted at a meeting of the Board of lieaM ; 
Gistt body formaHy dedared their opinion^ that a general act af 
parliament for sewering^ draining^ •d^Emndng, and 'pomg, wbuU 
prtrve apubHc benefit; it was determined ^dt oi ^^pKoatiaBi 
upon 'the aubject ^should be made^to ita pt^oper departmeirt «f 
goyemment^ and John Merehall^ Jon. Esq., one tof ttiw neiviy 
elected members of parliament for the borougli^ undertook to wait 
personally upon the proper authorities in Lcmdap^ and tjn icafl 
their partictdar attention to the feets and arguaieBta oontaiuad ki 
the report.* 

*We canncKl^ condude "flifs brief aocoust of the visit af thecho^ 
lera to Leeds/ wi^out asser^g^ that the gratitude of the town'ai 

where from a want of local cleanliness and ventilation a malignant state of 
the atmosphere was likely to obtain. In such sltoations, the epidemic malaria 
seems tcy hare iiiJBested' the dwdHngs of die InhabttantB. Baker, p. & 

^ 'There is one seiitence in tiie pamphlet of Vr. Baker which demandi 
seriMs^aodaiOeratioB. ^ I tfiink I haro made outa one «QffiaKa% stn^og ta 
wamnt the pmwmptipn, that whether the diteafle be sporadica], apidemica^ 
or endemicftlr-whatever may be the seeret cause, there is evidence enough 
before this board, of the condition of some parts of the town of t.eeds m which 
it may be latently mamtainedJ^ To prevent then the recuirenee of the disease 
it is. fOuofaitdy necessary that the alteration «hoixld take place. 



}t^ dmiffideA by tlie*geii«fal 9inag&mmH ol the BMfd dT 
Mmil^, aad Aenrast HMiiitomw Mid tndy adnunUbooftdMBft tf 
Ae ncdkal neii ; aad tiiat tiM asliTOaMl muniiMMl Immv«IImw« 
lilq^yed by a Twy Inge fMpoftim ef Hm UMbitote w 4y» 
jmM crins^ tiMrardt'tliMeiR^ by tkeiv mfbrtanalie and deilitiiti 
«iraaiMrtaiiGM were pecnliwfyliaUe teliie xava^Mof tbediaHM^ 
mi ksprt a histze, to tiie letost posteiky, te me ^ th^ 
y > g t< in the wbote history of the temi. 



We have akrMidy doseribed the tiaanetioii whiA oee«nwd ia 
'Leeds during the OsHtnonwetthh, a&d M^iidh itsMd m the Mtara 
ttf Adam Bayne% Esq. of Knowetrop^ to pMUsBMnt as Ae lepve. 
sentatke of thetowB. After the kpse of wiehiiDdiedaedseven^ 
years, it became probable from some preoeedings of die legisktaM, 
that it weald again be entrusted with the hoQS«ir of sendHig 
tB«nbers to the house of OoramcMis. The Gornqption and preii- 
gacy which had been dearly proved against the electors ol fletm 
pound, induced Lord Jdbn Russel to biing a bill into pwfiiment 
to'^Hsfraadiise that insignificant borough, and that no dhnimrtiMi 
night be efboted in the number of the popular reprsfeaAafliTef^ 
that nobkvian prt^osed that Leeds, hamg ^^ of kte yeses 
beoeme a j^aoe of great trade, pc^ulatiop, -and wealth, should 
retum two burgesses to 8a*re in parliament in Heu of the said 
borough of Qrampound.*' Had this bill passed into an aet, the 
inhiMtants of Leeds would haye been placed on pretty near the 
same footing as they hare occupied since the estafaUsluBient of the 
great measure of reform^ for it was proposed that every indhidual 
holding property to the amount of ten pounds per annum, should 
bnv^ e vote« Mr. Wortley, afterwards Lord Whaxncliffe, how- 
ever^ thought that this would create too extensire a co]^slfit^ency, 
and he IhereAsre proposed that tbe qualifical^ion of an elec^ 
dioidd be raised to twenty pounds per annum. This proposition 
was acceded to by the house of Commons, but the bill was thrown 
out of the Lords^ and it was ultimately enacted, that the county 
should r^turii four member^ instead of two. Had the measure of 
. Lord John Runal b^n carried, it wou{d b^ve been impossible to 
have refosed the d^wtive franchise to Mandester, to BiraainghaB^ 
and to Sheffield ; and had the practice of transferrii^ die fran^ 
chises of corrupt boroughs to populous towns been adopted, it Is 
probably that the extensive reform in the wliole system of repre- 
.miABi^^m which has lately \m^ accomplished^ would not have 
been adii^ved at so ea|rly a period. 
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BfUhe memNnUe Mt of 1838, the right of the bo^eugh of 
Leeds to return two mwnherfl to the hoiue of ConnoBB wm 
€tMj reoognked. To detcribe the Miziety . which preTsUed is 
Ak town during the ahmntng period when Hm Deform BSH, and 
the edminietration by whkh it ww introdueed and si^poited^ 
were in jeopardy**— to give a detailed hiatory of the nam erong 
pablic meedags whudi were held^ of the enetgetic qikit whidi 
was diapkyed, and of the cvverwhefaning manner in which puhlie 
opinion lifted up its Toice in the borough of Leeda at this erisia 
in the national affiiira^ would oecupy too extended a space id fheae 
Tohunes ; we can only atate that the preoeedinga adof^ted by the 
inhabitants of Leeda not only omncided with the general aenti* 
menta'end conrictibna of the vaat minority of the pep|de in every 
part Gi the kingdom^ but materially contributed to austain the 
hopea and invigorate the exertiona of the other towns in the 
. Weat Hidings and had no inconaiderable iniuence upon the l^psr 
ktare and the empire. 

After the diaaolution of the- last parliament under the did 
•yatem, three candidates were brought forwarda by the two great 
peliticaL parties in the boroligh of Leeds. Thomas Babpi^t^ 
Maqauiay, Esq. and John Mai^hall Jun. £eq. were proposed, by 
the Liberal or Whig party^ and Michael Thomas: Sadler, Esq. by 
the Blue or Tory party. A deacription of the respective qualifi- 
cadona of theae gentlemen will be faand in the note below.* On 

* ** One of the gentlemen called forward by the liberal party was T. B. 
Macicnlay, Esq. the late member for Calne, and one of tbe Commissioners of 
Che Beard of Control for the affairs of India, the most eloquent supporter, 
and one of the most ardent friends of the Reform Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, who, being personally unknown to erery one of the individuals who 
called him forward, and unconnected with the borough, was invited, and now 
atands palely on die groond of his pnblie piine^les and eharaolery aad of th^ 
disitiiigiushed services he has rendered to the country. Mr. Macanlay was in* 
vited many months before he accepted office under his Mn^ty's Government; 
yet the fact of his acceptance of office did not make the slightest difference in 
■the attachment of his friends, or rather it increased their zeal, as they were 
desirous of testifying their gratitude to the administration to whose grea£ and 
patriotic measure of Refonn this horoogfa owas tbe pomcsrion of ks hmmtkufd, 
mad the conntcy the renovation of ite representative i^item. The other gcaHn- 
laaa, to i^om the liberal electors of Leeds were desirous of confiding their 
rapitesentation in Pariiament^ was John Marshall, jun. Esq. son of the venera- 
ble and patriotic gentleman, who lately represented the county of York in 
Parliament Mr. Marshall had made himself known to his fellow-townsmen, 
as the firm and consistent supporter of Civil and Religious Liberty and BuH- 
amentaiy Reform, as the enemy of aU monopolies, and practically, as weft as 
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T^Mxf^ September 4^ 188S; the candidates pnaoited tlMmsehes 
to tibe electors in the area of the Mixed Clodi Hall, and their 
canvafls was afterwards instituted with great activity and qiirit ; 
Mr. Sadler adopting the old system of proeeeding firom honse ta 
house and perwrnaUysoUeitiiig the votes, of the electors, while tha 
Ubural omdidates declined to avail themselves of tha advantagsa 
of perwmal application, but at the same time addressed the elec 
tors in all the great divisions of the bwough, at once to ezhibii 
their own (pinions upon the gpsat tqncs of local and nA^tftwtl 
interest, iuid to answer the inquiries which might be pro{iaaad. faf 
those who entertained any hentation or demanded any satiafiMu 
tiou upon their pditical principles. The Revising Barnster 
i^ppointed by the Reform law, Wilkinson Matthews, Esq. hdd.hls 
court on Wednesday, October 34, and the result of the proceed*! 
iiigis was highly favourable to the liberals. Tie activity of tha 
two great parties ia the town from this period to the day of nomi'H 
nation was unbounded, and the utility and efGicieBcy of tho 
diilerent syB^mkis of canvassing adopted was fairly tried bef<we 
tl^ contest was ultimately decided. 

On Dec. 10, 1832, the day of n<»unation, both the partiee 
mustered in considerable strength. Messrs, Mmhall and Macau., 
lay with thieir friends breakfitfted at the Commercial BuildingSy 
and Mr. Sadler and his friends at Crossland's Hotel Hustings 
were erected in the area oithe Mixed Cloth Hall, capaUe of cod. 
taining five hundred persons ; here the candidates aj^ieared with 
^leir principal supporters ; and twenty thousand persons occupied 
the space in front. About ten o'dodc, the Mayor, Thomas 1!W« 
nant, Esq., opened the proceedings of the day. Henry HaH^ Esq«» 
then proposed Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq. and William Beckett^ 

tlMorilaieAlly, the zealoiu frieiid oTpopiilar eduoatioB ; as intUaately aoavanitMl 
wHk the principles and details of comaerce) sad at poaraMOig^ouBd jaitBT* 
m^B^ entire independepee, and hahits of diligent application. 

^ The candidate brought forward in opposition to these gentlemen wsi 
Michael Thoma» Sadler, Esq. then member for Aldborough, a gentleman of 
considerable talent, who had then made himself conspicuous in the country by 
his opposition to Religious Liberty, to Parliamentary Reform, and to Freedmki 
of Trade, as well as, mors hoDOuntUy, by his advocacy of Poor Laws in Irelaady 
and the introdection of a Bill into the House of Commons, to linik the labewi 
of children in factories to ten hours per day. Mr. Sadler was brought forward 
by the Tory party, amongst which were several members of the Leeds Corpo^ 
ration, and his canse was also joined by a number of persons of the opposite 
eitreine in politics, who rested their support on his introduction of the Ten 
HowsBin." T 
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Esqf aeoonded the noniiiation. Thomas Benyon, Jun. Esq. 
pvoposed John Manhall, Jun. Esq. and James MusgraTe, Esq. 
seconded the nomination. John MarshaD^ Esq. the late memher 
far the county, proposed Mr. Macaulay, and George Rawson, Esq. 
seconded the nomination. When the usual shew of hands was 
ealled for, the Mayor u^ihesitatin^y jMtmounced it to he in favour 
of Mesm. Marshall a^d Macaulay. A poll was then demanded 
by Mr. Hall, for Mr. Sadler, and the Mayor appointed it to com-' 
menoe on the ensuing Wednesday morning. The proceedings' on 
this occasion were interrupted by a disgraceful riot which at one 
time assumed the most alarming appearance, and in which, as is 
usual in similar cases, both parties were equally culpable. When 
Mr. Marshall came forward to propose Mr. Macaulay, some of the 
blue party placed befare him a flag, inscribed ^' A scene in Water 
Lane at five o'clock in the morning," on which was depicted his 
own mill in Water Lane, with a number of children passing through 
a snow storm to their work. The liberals resented this proceed- 
ing, a tremendous cry of *' Down with it," resounded through the 
assembly, a number of the adherents of Marshall and Macaulay 
made a rush upon the possessors of the obnoxious banner,' and 
succeeded after a brisk conflict in pulling it down. Violence was 
repaid with violence. The blues made a desperate charge upon 
their opponents, and a regular battle was fought ; sticks, blud- 
geons, and the broken pieces of the poles of banners were used as 
the offensive weapons; many persons were thrown down and 
trampled upon, and others received dreadful cuts on the head and 
hce ; a considerable number of the orange party retired for a 
short time from the yard ; and the proceedings were not resumed 
until a great number of special constables were ordered by the 
Mayor to station themselves in a direct line from the middle of the 
hustings to the other side of the yard, and thus to form a marked 
division between the hostile parties. It is sincerely hoped that 
such a scandalous scene will never again be witnessed in this town. 
Eleven persons were taken to the Infirmary, four of whom were 
so seriously hurt that they were immediately placed on the list of 
in-patients. 

On Wednesday the twelfth of December the polling commen. 
ced with great activity. The following were the arrangunents 
made on the occasion. The polling booth for the South and South- 
west divisions was placed at No. 39, East Buildings, near the 
South Market in Hunslet Lane— the booth for the Mill Hill Divi- 
sipn, at the Court House in Park Row — the booth for the Lowar 
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North-west Diviaido^ at the Cdoured Cl<M;h Hall in Ihfimiary 
street-^tfae booth for the North and Upper North-east Divinons, 
at the Free Grammar School in North street— the booth for the 
High Town Division^ at the Com Exchange in Briggate^the 
booth for the Kirkgate Division^ at the AssemMy Rooms— the 
booth for the East, North East^ Lower North East, and South 
East Divisions^ at the house next below the Sir John Falstaff in 
St Peter^s Square^-and the booth for the Upper North West 
Diyision^ at the dwelling house. No. 4A, Cobourg Street. For the 
out townships the following fieunlities were afforded for Toting. 
The booth for Hunslet was fixed at the Methodist School Boom 
in Hunslet — the booth for Holbeck and Beeston> at the Orerseer's 
Committee Boom adjmning the Workhouse in Holbeck<-~the booth 
for Wortley, Armley, and Famley, at the Star puMic house in 
Wortley— the booth for Bramley, at the public School Bom in 
the Methodist Chapel Yard — ^the booth for Headingley-dCiim-Bor* 
ley, at the public school room occupied by Mr. Brook at Heading, 
ley — and the booth for Chapel Allerton and Potter Newton, at the 
dwelling house lately occupied by Mr. Farmery, near the chapel 
in Chapel Allerton. On Thursday afternoon the poll, which had 
been conducted throughout with great order and regularity, finally 
closed, and on Friday morning the result was officially declar- 
ed by the Mayor as returning officer, in the Yard of the Mixed 
Ooth Hall. The following table will shew the state of the poll at 
each of the booths. 

Marsh. Mac. Sad. 

Booth A. South and South West Divisions 165 157 79 

BoothB. MiU Hill Division 170 161 149 

Booth C. Lower North West Division 163 170 130 

Booth D. North, and Upper North East Divisions 169 172 152 

Booth £. High Town Division 168 150 173 

BoothF. Kirkgate Division 134 130 102 

Booth O. East, North East, Lower North Eastland 

South East Divisions 179 183 122 

Booth H. Upper North West Division 140 125 151 

OUT TOWNSHIPS. 

Booth L Hunslet 146 152 65 

Booth K. Holbeck and Beeston 143 134 91 

Booth L. Wortley, Armlej, and Famley 139 164 166 

Booth M. Bramley ....201 205 81 

Booth N. Headingley-cum-Burley ..,.. 50 36 53 

3ooth O. Chapel Allerton and Pottemewton.... 45 45 82 

Total 2012 1984 1596 
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The Majorttjr for Mr. Marshall wai therefore four htuMbed 
and tixteeii^ and fbr Mr. Macauhiy three hvmdred and eighty 
eight. • ' 

At A quarter before elerMi o'dock^ on Friday, Deoember 14, 
Ae Mayor ahd a number tii the electors executed the indenture' 
of return, and ^e fbrmer termiaated Che contest by saying, ** I 
have noirthe pleasure of tdSiiig yon that the return of two 
liiirgeisses to parliaiJient for '^ this borough is completed, and In 
yubr name and in my 6wti, I heartUy c6ngratidate the suooiessfiil 
oanlidates,' abd wish then all health and happiness, and I hare 
no doubt that they will do credit to your dioioe, and prore actire, 
«i^eftil, and independent members of pariiament" Messrs. Mar. 
^all and Maoaulay, Lord Morpeth who happened to be present, 
and Mr. niwkes of Farnley, dien addressed the electors, and 
tlmiics were voted by acckonation to ttfe Mayor. Hie member^ 
wvre <lien diaired in trhunph throligh the pirincipa] sbreeta of 1i»: 
town, in the presence of ui immense concourse of people, and their, 
return was celebrated by a dinner at the Commercial Bufldings 
In the evening. 

Thus terminated the first election for the borough of Leed^^ 
% memoraUe epoch in its history. No remarks are requmd td 
dhistrate the importance of the event to the conunerctal, the 
manufacturing, and the general interests of die district and of 
the kingdom. During the course of this election, aa is almost 
unavoidaMe on such occasions, the spirit of party was carried to 
a violent extreme, and angry passions were excited by recrim. 
ination and abuse.' The effervesceuce began, however, to subside 
as soon as the conflict was finished, and it is hoped that in the 
course of time its very traces will be eradicated. It may be 
added that as a tribute of respect to the important interests he 
represeuts, Mr. Marshall was selected on the meeting of the first 

Reform parliament to second the address on the royal speech. 

> 

We shall now place before the reader some miscellaneous par- 
ticulars relative to the history of Leeds, which could not be 
sjrstematically arranged in the preceding narrative. 

Among the numerous floods with which this town has been 
visited, the highest and most tremendous ever known occuxred 
on the SOtii and 21st of Oduyhet, m&, when the bridges at 
Calverley and Swilliogton were destroyed, and it is stated that 
a hare escaped from the inundation by stationing itseV upon the 
body of a drowned sheep as it floated down the stream« The 
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fasiglli to wUcb the water rofeie id tlie I<yirw pnito of the town, 
has been ocnDmeraonited bf anotke at the oonier of Water Lane. 
In December^ 1790, there was another great flood when sereral 
bridged were destroyed, and Mt. Gilyard'e dyehome^-oii Sheeptcar 
Becicy was washed awaj with a Iftv^ge quantity of doth. Agaia 
on the Oth of February, 1795, there was a ttost destmctiTe flao4 
phichieed by a n^nd thaw and a heary rain, and iacakalable nia. 
ddef was done botib by the toitait itself and tiie large blocks of 
ice' whioh were Ittmidl down the riVw. On this eocasion Leeds 
Bddge was in considerable danger* A boat cttried away froia 
its &8tonings, was forced on its btoad-side across one of the 
andies, and had it not been broken to pieces by the f<tfce of the 
ice and water, there is eyery reason to belieTe that the wholn 
iUbric would hare been materially damaged if not destroyed. Ai 
it was, horses, carts, timber, and tenitiire, were carried away^and 
tta«enen were drowned at Hunslet dam. Similar occiurf^ncee 
tedkplace in 1799, 1806, 1807, 1816, and 1899. The meat i«* 
mtakMe, sHhoiigh not the most destructire flood wJuch bu ever 
been ^nown in the river Aire, was' in 1824. On tlie nig^ of 
September 2nd, in that year, the inhabitants on the banks of the 
lifer were astoniabed to p^tieive it swelled in a few moments to 
a Tsry coAeideraUe height by a frightM aocumulation of Mack* 
water, whidi prerented the dyehooses and mmilar estaUishmenli^ 
from working, destroyed ih^ fish in the rirer* and eflected 
immense damage in its irresistiUe coarse. This strange imuu 
dafion was produced by the sliddmi disdiarge of a Tast quantity 
of peaty water fh»n a bog on the summit of Crow HiU, absitt 
nine mOes from Keighley, and sir from Colne* An area of bog 
three quarters of a mile in circumference, sunk to the dq>th of 
from four to six yards, and the flood whifdi* was thus dia* 
charged rolled down the taUey to Keighley with a terriUa 
noise and violence. Stones of a vast sise and weight weM 
carried down by the stream more than a ntile, cornfields were 
covered, and Mdges were damaged, but happily no life yru$ lost 
A dreadful thunderstorm raged at the time when the water 
descended fr^m the moor, and the inundatifm was no doUbt 
caused by eiecteic influence, or the agency of a waterspontf by 
which the accumulation of ages was liberated in a moment^ and 
was precipitated into the valley below. In 1839, tiwrewas a 
yet more destructive flood in Leeds. At Bkck Hill near Addk^ 
there was a large reservoir occupying an extent of from twenty 
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to twenty-five acres^ and fonaed by the natural inequafity ai t]i& 
ground and a large embarkment at the east end about fifteen 
feet high. This reservoir was situated at the head of the stream 
known nearer Leeds by the name of Sheepscar Beck. On the 
evening of July 11^ the quantity of water in the reservoir had 
been materially increased by a heavy fall of rain during a thunder 
storm^ and in the night the em'bankment gave way. The beck 
was in a moment increased to a mighty torrent; the fences^ the 
walls, the bridges were carried away ; the lands in the valley 
were covered ; the mills by the bed of the stream were over- 
whelmed, and the goods they contained on their lower floors were' 
eiiher ruined or carried away ; the houses and ■ cottages exposed 
to the inundation were deluged, the contents were destroyed, 
and many a poor family lost all the clothing and furniture they 
possessed in the world ; in the neighbourhood of TimUe Bridge; 
and East Street great confusion, was occasioned, and some of 
the inhabitants were in imminent danger of losing their lives, so 
that altogether this was by fyar the most calamitous flood that eva* 

occurred in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 

* 

Among the miscellaneous institutions in the town of Leeds 
*inay be mentioned the Savings Bank, which was established on 
January 7th, 1818, pursuant to the resolutions of a public meet- 
ing. The beneficial character of this institution, will be estimated 
by the ftct, that in the course of twelve years after it commenced 
operation, six thousand six hundred and sixty.two accounts had 
been opened, and two hundred and seventy^our thousand two 
hundred and thirteen' pounds had been paid into it, in twenty- 
sev^i thousand four Hundred and fifty-nine deposits. Of this 
sum, more than one hundred and seventy-four thousand pounds 
had been repaid, to more than seventeen thousand four hundred 
demands, leaving in the bank upwards of one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand pounds belonging to three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three depositors. The institution still continues' to pros- 
per, and it is hoped that it will long continue to receive the produce 
of laborious industry, and to furnish the foundation of comfort, 
respectability, and wealth for individuals and families who here de- 
irasit the surplus earnings of honourable toil. The Leeds and York, 
shire Assurance Company with a capital of one million, was incorpo. 
rated in 1824. This institution is a public benefit, for previous 
to its estaUishment, large sums of money instead of being^circu- 
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lated at home were paid away for policies of assuraooe to distant 
companies. The Annuitant Society for widows, estaUi^ed 
August 2nd^ 1819, belongs to the department of Charities, and 
the Leeds Joint Stock Banking Company established 1832, to 
that of trade. 

The institution of the Leeds or Haigh Park Races in 1834^ 
was an unfortunate event for the town, cherishing a spirit of 
gambling, exercising an injurious influence upon public morals, 
and interrupting the employment and consequently, diminishing 
the comfort of many who deriye their daily bread from the pro- 
duce of their hands. The race course, which is admirably adapted 
for the purpose, is situated about three miles south from the town ' 
on the new road to Pontefract, it is provided with a grand stand 
md the usual appendages of such a place, with accommodations 
for horses and their riders. At first these races were held in 
June, but in 1830, it was determined that for the future they 
should take ]daoe in August. The most extraordinary feats ever 
performed in the race ground were achieved by Captain Polhill, 
of the First Dragoon Guards, then stationed in Leeds Barra^s* 
On November 9th, 1826, this officer, for a wager, rode ninety.fi ve 
miles in four hours and seventeen minutes, and on the 17th of 
April following, the same officer on the same ground walked 
fifty miles^ drove fifty miles, and rode fifty miles, in the short 
space of nineteen hours and nve minutes, and was afterwards drawn 
by the populace to the barracks in his carriage. 

We have already stated that the principles and feelings of the 
inhabitants of Leeds are diametrically opposed to the theatre, 
they are equally so to the turf. But few of the respectaUe inha-r 
bitants have ever countenanced the scenes at Haigh Park, the 
attendance at the races has long been declining, and it is hoped 
that the nuisance "will soon be entirely abandoned. 

In the history of all large towns it is often found that compa- 
ratively insignificant circumstances produce for the time a vast 
excitement of popular feeling. An amusing specimen of this 
description was furnished in Leeds in 1821 . The salary of the 
Organist of the Parish Church was only fifty pounds, but when 
a vacancy occurred in the year we have mentioned, there was a 
vigorous contest for its acquisition. The office is in the patronage 
of the rate payers; there were three candidates, Messrs. Green, 
wood, Hopkinson, and Theaker ; and for several days the whole 
town was kept in a state of bustle and confusion. Numerous 
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bodiM of votes from die oat-towndupB nuffched in prooeflnum 
widi muflic and baonera predady As in the time of a county or 
boroq^ election. No lest than sixteen booths were erected for 
the oonTenienoe of pollings and from the agitation whidi preraikdy 
it might hare been imagined that some affair of paramount inu 
portance was proceeding More than two thoosand six hundred 
persons polled for Mr. Gtreenwood, more than one thousand two 
hundred for Mr. Hopkinson, and two hundred and fifty nine for 
Mr. Theaker. 

Having completed our municipal history of Leeds, we shall 
now very briefly refer to the villages in its immediate nei^bour- 
hoody which are not enumerated in the list of its oat4<nni6liips. 

KNOWSTHORP or Knostrop, is a small village situated 
i^ttt a mile and a half from the south eastern extremity of Leeds, 
Xts name is derived from its situation, the Thorp, or town upon the 
KnoU of a hill. It is mentioned in a deed written about 133^ 
and from the names of the ancient proprietcMrs still preserved in 
the lands, Knowsthorp appears to have been cultivated and inha^ 
Uted 80 early as the reign of John. John Stable, the last of an 
ancient fiimily who resided here, having embraced the tenets of 
the Quaker^ appropriated part of his orchard to the purpose of a' 
burial ground for the members of that denomination. Tliis 
ground has long been disused for sepulchre, it contains, however^ 
some grave stones with inscriptions now illegible, two of which 
upon the authority of Thoresby may be safely affirmed to have 
been placed above the mortal remains of two female members ai 
the family of the Stables, who died in 1662 and 1692.* Knows- 

* With the shnpUeitjr of one of these ^pitspfaa, as they existed more than 
a hundred years ago, the reader will be much pleased :^^ 

Hie ut antiquorum 

mos fuit jacet Maria 

Filia Johannis et 

Manse StaUe quae 

divino pladto 

ultimo die secimdi 

mensis secundi 

aetatis Anni expiravit 

1662, 

Talium est 

regunm DeL 

How different to the turgid bombast of some of those epitaphs which we 

^hall soon have -ooeasioo to copy! 



tlNDiv'^9'Fn^IM% odehrated in tbe UifXMy af the dbtrict «8 
)b»v|iig tee» th» i^fsMeaoe of Adin Bayi^ 
Jlltt^l; l9r {«aikb n^ thQ tiiae of tbe CoiiM^ TlwKviauii 

.of die M ttmdm of tfiu ftnuly» aftxrd bo date upon which to 
^doolfite tlio^esra of M« ef^qn; it wao pioboUy hovevor buOt 19 
4^ Mtiy port of the ibtoonth oopCiifjr. The oitoto eontiwuo l» 
tim ftmiiy to the^neaeot di^y. KnowBthorp New HoU, the rool- 
ikmct of Mr. Rhodes, 1$ n eomiBodjoiis aad elogont Bumoloiik 
The tad ahoqt the nUngo b priiioipolly oeenpiod 1^ porkel 
g^sideiierB* 

Of Osmundthorp we have ahready giren nmneroiu particolarsy 
§3bA iM^TO'otaled Its chum to be the V^ Re^ of Bode. (See p. 
83)* It is briefly ineo^iooed ii^ Doomsday bookH^r'^Opsetorpi 
fiqw c ywc atps. " * It is ooly vemarkable for its iioportaiieo jn 
8w|09tjpe|. It wHB fodendy the sest of the Osmniidsy wb^ 
proboUy moulded the original designation of the place to fiii^ 
their own simame; one of this fiunily gave in 1376 a messuage 
9iid ahalf c^land tQ t^e jChapbin of St Mary's in Leeds; from 
ttu^noe tboeatate passed by i)UHrriago to thie Skeltoos, who retained 
poBseaston of it for nearly fo^r hundred years; ^aA by tbo Skeltons 
it was sold to the Ibbetsons. The old hall of the Skeltons, built 
Jb the reign of Charles I. was demolished ninsteep years si^^e^ 
90 that ^yery y^g^ of the former antiquity of t)ie place has 
W^ 4ippppcared, 

0i]rq»ani»ft9 a buajGbred ye^ viUage^ ei^tirely 

^Cffirifl^ irpiffk thf pclwn, an4 is n^entioned by Tk^ff^li^'f fW 
bdjQjg |n X711 tb« pleapi^t ifei^jb of William ^i^vile, Saj. Hi^, 
S^fepff of the coifnfy. Wj^nderful is the cl^aug^; it is now 
a^lkqrbf^ in the p^, its pleasantf^es^ hfts ei^n|^te)y ^iflVfiSt^are^ir 
^pA it is as80ciajbcjd with Quarry HiU^ ope of the nmt insiilu- 
brjiyisdi?^^ so callied ffom a4^1fof8fQqe whic^ 

WM^ b^f^ con^e^ for^tten4 



« Bawdven's Doomflday Book, 148, f Bucat 103. 

X QftfaeoetelmitedqMnasatQiisny-HiU, Tlioreiliy layi, ^On cacfafflde 
SlieepMor Beck, wbieh b^re rww iM^ a tloBjB 1^^ 
is a renurkable.spfmg, 41^ Spftw.ifeU, w||iclf ^r. WiUifiif ^iBi%K>n fenced 
wit|i a stone wall and covered, and Ladj-weU. ThU ,Sp$(dac|rene Leodiensis, 
strikes as good a purple with nut-galls asKnareslsrough Spaw, ap4 has tl^e like 
effects, only 'tis too near and cheap to be valued as it ou^t The same pow- 
der of galls does not at all eifect the colour of the other spring the Lady- 
wea» l>ucatl. 104. z 
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Of Sheepscar nothing more can be said than that it derived 
its name from a pool most probably on the beck^ which was used 
in ancient times for the washing of sheep. The beck is men*, 
tioned by old Harrison as '^ a nameless water running into the 
Aire on the North, side of Leeds from Wettlewood" or Weetwood.* 
This useful stream rises a little above Addle^ passes through some 
very romantic scenery at Mean wood; flows tM^gh a beautiful 
valley to Woodhouse Garr, and after receiving the disoollmred 
wash of numerous dyehouses and manufactories^ fidls into the 
Aire near East-street. 

. Buslingthorp contains a ' considerable population : it divides 
the manor of Leeds from that of Potter-Newton^ and is supposed 
to have derived its name from the Ox or Cow staHs, formerly 
called Booses or Buyses, with which the Ings or fields were for-t 
merly replenished. 

The names of the populous villages of Woodhouse and Wood- 
house Carr^ sufficiently explain their own origin. At WooAouse 
Carr there is a medicinal well^ whose waters are esteemed useful 
to the bowels, and were formerly much used by the people in the 
n^ghbourhbod. The rillage itself, though placed in a beautiful 
natural situation, is rendered unpleasant stnd dirty by its manu- 
factories. Woodhouse Moor is the most healthy open space 'in 
the township of Leeds, it is the great summer walk of the ilnhabi- 
bitants, it affords ample space for the exercising and reviewing of 
troops, and it is most devoutly to be wished that no future bOl 
of enclosure will ever be introduced into the legislature,^ to pre- 
Tent access to this pleasant scene of recreation and enjoyment. 
In the village of Woodhouse, on the left haind side of the road, 
IS one of the most antique looking houses in this parish. ^Fbe 
oldest part is one of the very few specimens which remain in this 
neighbourhood of the wood and plaister style dPbuilding, however 
interesting its appearance its history cannot be ascertuned. 



Little WoocDiouse is rapidly losiag its charaeter as a beauti- 
ful viDage, although it is still one of the most pleasant and airy 
situations round Leeds. Dennison Hall, so called frtmi its pos- 
sessor, was formerly by far the most sumptuous residence in the 
parish, and its exterior is still the most imposing ; jt is now 



* Holingshed's Chron. i. 96. 
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divided into two houses^ its small park in front is the site of an 
unfinislied square, of whidi the hall itself forms the northern 
side. Were Hanover Square^ for so it is called^ completed in a 
style corresponding with the buildings which have already been 
erected, it would be the greatest ornament of the town. 

The $rst house at North Hall, or North Hall Wood as it 
WB3 formerly called, was built here in the reign of Charles I. by 
Ifr. George Banister, the first town clerk for the borough of Leeds; 
whil? his son, about the year 1691, built that house of public 
entertainment at Spring Gardens, which still retains its original 
name,, 4aid, is appropriated to its original purpose. 

Spring Gardens and North Hall were a short time ago 
completely in the country, and within twenty years, only a few 
bouses in Park Lane could be seen between them and Park Square. 
The scene is now completely changed. Large dyehouses and 
immense manufactories line the northern side of the river; streets 
of cottages open from the great western road; a vast popu- 
lation pours forth at specific periods of the day to their avocations 
of industry and toil; and although the avenue to the town by the 
Wellington road is commodious, open, and airy, the other which 
conducts the traveller to St. Paul's Church and Park Square, is 
now one of the meanest, the most irregular, and the most unplea- 
sant in the whole circumference of Leeds. 

Near North Hall is the celebrated spring called St Peter's 
Well ; the waters are so intensely cold that they have long been 
considered very efficacious in rheumatic disorders. The Bene 
Ings near the Waterloo Bridge, part of which is occupied by the 
large manufact<»y of Messrs. Gott, are traditionally supposed to 
have derived their name from their ancient appropriation to reli- 
gious purposes ; Bene importing, prayers ; though as Dr. 
Whitaker sarcasticaUy remarks, *' etymologists are extremely 
apt to overlook what is obvious, and it might be recollected that 
Beans are quite as likely to be cultivated, as prayers to be per- 
formed in Ings."^ The meadow between the Bene Ings and 
Ijeeds, called the Monk Pits, received its name from its monastic 
proprietors. Near the line of the new road to the iron bridge 
across the Aire at the Monk Pits, is the Eye-bright well, once 
supposed to afford a sovereign remedy for soreness of the eyes ; 

* Ducat 93, note. 
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the fow of baiuitt once caUed Bye-bright plioe^ and loddiig orer 
pleasant fields to the rirer, has now lost all its attractions^ and 
fixnns part of Wellington Street. 

POPULATION OF LEEDS* 

In 1801. 18U. 182L 1831. 

£astDiv]ciofi» «••• ^124 6^580 7,701 1M13 

Middle and Kirkgate Division ....,..« d.803 4^12 4,760 4,927 

Mill Hm Division, .2,676 2,636 3,031 3,031 

UpperaadLowerNprth EartDivirii«,{ 8,547 jj^ JJ^ ^gg 

North West Division, Lower and Upper, I 4flS/» 6,910 i ^^ ^'^ 

South Diviaon, 1^907 3,791 5,501 6,549 

Upper Diviaon, 3,554 3,213 3,208 

Total in 1881, 71,602. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE PARISH OF LEBDS, CALYEKLEY, AND GUISELEY. 



SECTION I— THE PARISH OP UEEDS. 

HUNSLET. 

HuKSLBT is supposed to have derived its name from the dogs 
which in ancient times were kept here^ eitiber to defend the flocks 
of the burners from the ravages of wild beasts^ or for the purposes 
of the chase.* It is thus mentioned in Doomsday. ^ In Hunslet 
six carucates of land to be taxed^ where there may be three 
ploughs. The soke is in Bestone. There are eight villanes 
there having three ploughs^ and six acres of meadow. Wood 
pasture five quarentens long, and four broad.''f Since Hunslet is 
enumerated in Doomsday Book among the possessions of Hbert 
de Lacy^ the statement of Thoresby, which has been adopted by 
most of the topographers who have alluded to the village, that it 
was given by the Conqueror to Roger de Montgomery must be 
altogether unfounded, j: After the Lacies Earls of Lincoln |[)ecame 
extinct^ Hunslet was held by different proprietors, and part of it 
was granted to religious houses until the reign of Henry IV. 
when Richard Gascoigne^ brother to the celebrated judge, pur- 
chased a oondderable estate in the township. Sir Thomas Nevile 
of Liversedge, in the reign of Edward IV. married the heiress of 
the Gascoignes, and thus obtained possession of the Hunslet 
estate. In this family the lordship continued until the 12th year 
of Elizabeth, when Sir John Nevile was accused of participating 

^ Hunde, a dog, and Slet, a house, 
f Bawdwen*« Doomsday Book, 144. 
} It is a curious fact that at the tkne of the conquest there were three villa- 
ges in Shropshire called Hulebec, Hundeslet, and Ferneley. An extraordinary 
coincidence which caused the error of Thoresby. 
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in the rebelliim of his relative the Earl of Westmoreland^ his 
estate was consequently confiscated^ and was given by the Queen 
to Sir Edward Carey. It was settled upon his second son Sir 
Philip Carey, who in conjunction with his son sold all the lands, 
mills, wastes, &c to the inhabitants. The ancient and truly 
respectable fiunily of the Fentons were at that time residents in 
Hunslet, and had been settled in the neighbourhood for some cen- 
turiesy'and they with the Baynes's and Cowpers were the principal 
parties in the purchase of the manor. 

Of the Neyiles Lords of Hunslet, a curious anecdote has been 
preserved. '^ vii. Aug. 1651, t. Edw. VI. the sweating sicknesse 
was so vehement in Liversage, that Sir John Nevile was departed 
from Liversage Hall to his house at Hunslet near Leedes for fear 
thereof, and it was so contagious that it quickly despatched such 
as were infected ; for one William Rayner died the same day that 
he had been abroad with his hawke, Sec" 

. Hunslet HaU was fonnerly a stately building surrounded with, 
a considerable park, and jHresenting all the indications of aristo- 
cntical omasquence and affluence. When Sir Philip Carey, 
however, broke up his estate at this place, the hall was abandoned 
to dilapidation and decay. Upwards of a hundred and twenty 
years ago, it again received considerable attention and extensive 
rqiairs, and was for some time the residence of Mr. Henry Sykes, 
an (^pulent and influential individual. Thoresby calls it a pleasant 
place. But it was soon again aband<Nied, and the residence of the 
Gascoignes and Neviles was rapidly rendered undistinguishable. 
amidst a mass of meaner habitations. 

TW mill at Hunslet is frequently mentioned in the ancient 
records of the district, and appears to have existed as early as the 
thirteenth century. ^ William Pagand, founder of the priory of 
Drax, gave to the prior of that house and his successors for ever, 
thirty sheaves of own (probably annually) from his mill at Hun- 
slot. The same mOl is again mentioned as the property of the 
&mily of Altaripa (Dawtrey) who were also benefactors to the 
same religious house. It was afterwards the property of the 
Vavasours, and was given by them to the abbot amd convent of 
Salley. 

Although the dispersion of the estates of Sir John Nevile, 
into small parcels, was highly favourable both to the extension 
9f the woollen manufacture and the increase of population at 
Hunslet, yet the number of inhabitants in the time of the com. 



manwesUii; was not so great as might be supposed. ^ tlie 
€oininissioii for ecclesiastical affairs in tbe nmeih, it was there 
arranged that Hunslet was to constitute a district parish, (the 
'chapel had been erected and endowed 1636^) and when its 
population was enuinerated, it was found to ONisist at two hundred 
iiuniiies, that is just half as many as Holbeck, at the same period; 
lliis township now contains as many inhabitants as many of tbe 
cities and cathedral towns of the kingdom, and it is superior to 
them in wealth and intrinsic importance. Besides the wodkn 
manufacture, Hunslet contains extensive glass works, large 
diemical ketones, considerable pottmes, and establishments for 
wire working. 

No place in the whde district has experienced such atolal 
change in external appearance. ^^ Under the Gasooignes and 
Nevile8,'the features of Hunslet were a great manor hoase and 
park, a slender and obsequious population, a feeble and q^ki^ul 
husbandry, but quiet, cleanliness, and repose." * All these features 
hare long since disappeared. Hunslet Lane still contains a num. 
ber of good houses connected generally jdth extensive mercantile 
establishments, but the whole village, or rather suburb of Leeds, 
is irregularly, and frequently meanly built, consisting of narrow 
and dirty lanes, branching out firom the great thoroughfore to 
Wakefield, and from the principal street passing by the diapel. 
The general aspect of the place is strangely uncouth, and perhaps 
a more dismal scene cannot be presented than the tract of mud 
and marsh called Hunslet Moor, on a rainy day. The inhabitants 
have, however, distinguished themselyes by their public spirit, 
and an infinitely larger portion of intelligence and knowledge is 
to be found among them, and is in incessant and^active exercise, 
than can be found among an equal number of individuals taken 
from any agricultural district in the kingdom. 

The new iron bridge, or Union Bridge, over the river Aire, 
was commenced in 1829, when the first stone was laid by Mr. 
John Danby. As a communication between Hunslet and the 
great York Road, it is likely to be a great public convenience. 
The Hunslet rail road will be described in its proper place. 

Hunslet Woodhouse, on an easy acclivity between Hunslet 
and Middleton, was formerly inhabited almost exclusively by the 
numerous family of. the Fentons. It now belongs to the great 

* ^Leeds and Elmete, 93. 
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coftl niiiiiig tnct^and exldbite th^ iMual iqn^earaacaB and appeiir 
dageB of thitt rOTMrkable re^ML 

The nuwt interestiiig relic of aatiquity OTer found in thif 
friamtj was difconeied in 1823. In exoavating a new road ia 
Ihis towiwhip^ tlie workmen toned «p a stone coffin, containing 
some thii^f ]eg» and arm Imie^ under a covering of plaitter^ 
which, when removed, exhilnted the cast of a human hody, with 
the impremn of the Unm which had enreioped it. llie fiice 
appealed to have beeii c^ei^ed with a semidrcaiar gfaus, which was 
pnrtiallf deeoo^oeed; the skull had pmabed, but the teeth 
remained in exceUeat preservation. A considerable number of ^asa 
beads were found in the coffin, of various colours and siaes ; but^ 
ihoa^ the coffin and its contents wnre carefully washed, no coin 
or ineeription was found to fix the date of the interment. Miv 
Blaiddnsop'took charge of the coffin, which appeared to be of the 
Bramky Fall stone, and was covered with a lid five inches thick, 

POPULATION OF HUNSLET. 

In 1801 1811 1821 1831 
5799 -6893 7701 12004 
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This village deriTed its name from its low situatioiiy and the 
beck which flows throi^h its centre^* and which says Hanwwb 
^' has two arms, of which the one Cometh from Pudsey Chapd, the 
other from Adwa|tQPi their, confliieiiceb^g m^^eabpTe.FeriMwU^ 
Hall/'t Thjsbed^or stream is the channel by whi<fh s^y^nil 
of the Tallies tp the west and southwest discharge thw vat^sr^is 
into the ri^rer Aire. The n^ain stream rises above. Toi^ aja^ 
after a course of foui' mil<», receiirea Pudsey beckj which cofms 
from Bradford Moor.; a mile further down^ a litUie 9bave Fpuwl^ 
it receives a9otl^r streamlet from DrigUiogton^ and a.mile ncmir 
to Leed3> Beeston Bec^> it then flows through the village in a 
deep channel, and conveys its discdoured waters to the Aire. 

Holbeck is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, bat was prou 
bably included in that survey with Woodhoqse, under t^e geaeral 
designation of Leeds. Very soon however after the compilation 
of Doomsday Book, when Ralph Paganel, A D, 1089, gave th^ 
advowson of the church of Leeds to the priory, of the ^olj 
Trinity at York, the confirmation of the grant by pope Alexandeiiv 
mentions both Holbeck and its chapel, i At the dissolution of th^ 
monasteries, it appears from the return to which we have sofn^t 
quently alluded, that Holbeck paid, only fifteen shilling|» in 
tithes. It was a place of considerably oqmp^ratiTB impcrtimCQ 
and population at the time of the. commonwealth, when it waf 
formed into a district parish, and stated to contain four. huDdrod 
families. The manor was anciei|tly pari; of th^ lax^and.pcpiSQi** 
sions of the priory of St. Trinity in York, it afterwards beloiiged 
to the DarcieSy it was then the inheritance of the Ingram^!, bctipg 
purchased of king James L by Sir A^hur Ingran\» a|id it, 14 ppw 
the property of the dowager marchioness of Hertford^ as th^, 
representative and heiressof that ancient family. Ingnun Hal)i* 
formerly the seat, of the ancent possessors of the manor of 

* Saxon Hoi, a low place, and Beck. 
f Harrison's Des. of Britain, ap. HoUingshead, 1, 95. 
J Monastic Anglic, 1. 564. 
2a 
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Holbeck^ still remains. A few old stone houses of the age of 
the lint Stuarts attest the antiquity of the place, although none 
of them merit particular description. 

Holbeck was the seat of two ancient and highly respectable 
families-^he Andertonsy the name of whose estate is still pre- 
aenred in Anderton's Rents — and the Neviles of whom some 
account must be given, because of the prominent part they hare 
acted both in the county of York, and the vidnity of Leeds. 
Descended from Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, prior to the 
Conquest, the Neviles have been connected by marriage with 
some of the most ancient and respectable fiunilies in Yorkshire. 
Sir John de Nevile was twice high Sheriff of the county in 
the reign of Henry VII. Another Sir John Nevile sustained 
the same dignified office in the reign of Henry VIII. Sir 
Robert Nevile was elevated to the same dignity in the thirty- 
second year <^ the same reign, and a third Sir John Nevile, 
in the third year of the reign <^ Elizabeth. Gervause Nevile 
of Beeston, was quarter master general to the duke of New- 
castle, 1643, and consequently was a distinguished partaker 
An the principal transactions of the civil war in Yorkshire. 
William Nevile, of Holbeck, was High Sheriff for the county 
in 1710. Cavendish Nevile, the brother of William, was the 
last of the male line of this famUy. The name however was 
revived in the person of John Pate Lister, afterwards Nevile, 
the son of the female representative of the Neviles. In his 
fevour, restrictions were introduced into the act passed in 1790, 
for the effectual supply of the town of Leeds with water. Two 
of his sons, officers in the third regiment of guards, died in the 
same year (1790) of their wounds received in the campaign in 
Holland ; another of his sons, a lieutenant in the second regiment 
of foot, was killed on board Lord Howe's ship in the celebrated 
naval engagement of June 1, 1794; his eighth son, a lieutenant 
in the navy, was slain at Martinique, 1804; and his fourth son, 
a lieutenant in the guards, died at Badsworth, 1802. Thus five 
sobs died in the service of their sovereign during the most 
dangerous and devastating war which ever was waged upon the 
surfiace of the globe — an instance of patriotic devotion to the 
cause of their country in one family, certainly not to be paralleled 
in tWs district, and seldom equalled in the history of the empire. 

Wonderfully changed is the village of Holbeck within the 
last seventy, fifty, or even thirty years. It was formerly a plea- 
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sant Tillage^ possessed of no claims perhaps to rural seclusiiMi^ 
yet stiU surrounded with yerdant fields and thriving poplar plan- 
tations^ and enjoying an atmosphere unoontaminated and salu- 
hrious. Only one human habitation interrupted the continuity 
of the prospect between the village jMroperly so called^ and Leeds. 
But now the scene is completely rerersed. Hcdbeck is one ci 
the most crowded^ <«e of the most filthy> one of the most 
uaj^easant, and <me of the Ihost unhealthy Tfllagea in the county 
oi York* Numerous lanes and streets swarming with a riait 
popnlaticA now unite it to Leeds^ the trees hare been cut down, 
tibe meadows have disappeared^ and the air is loaded idth the 
black vapours which- issue from its immense manufactories. *' l%e 
Qfmoke of iV' said Dr. Whitaker> ^' aacendeth to heaven." 

Holbeck is remarkable for its springs of sanative waters^ 
which slightly impr<^;nated with sulphur^ are considered very 
salutary both as a beverage and for culinary purposes,' and a 
coDsideraUe quantity of which is sold every day to the inhabi. 
tants of Leeds by a number of men who ply the streets with 
water carts for Uie purpose. The establishment here fbr wailn 
and cold baths is commodiously arranged^ well conducted^ and 
extensively beneficia]. There is some reason to believe that the 
medicinal well at this place was one of the many in this country 
anciently dedicated to St. Helenay and that a chapel was formerly 
attached to it* 

POPULATION OF HOLBECK. 

180L 181L 1821. 183L 

4196 5124 7151 11210 

. * TluB BOppfiation is conilnned by the statement of Thoresby, who says, 
'^ Here was also another aadent fabric caUed SC Helens, of whieh some nmaias 
were standing in the memoiy of our fathers^ but now is only known l^ the 
name of Sk Helen's bridge, which leads to the old site of it" Ducat 184. 
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ft]liiilM>rfetiif1y of Lifted^ tend )M» (^'tie^nHMtdeftiniMe as a 
iMffuiiuilnit MMid€!iR905 Hflftll liMsiBnit^ druie^'AWI^^Mtis dOHlltifetites 
in' fte^VteiJiity in a gmt iriedfli«re-dcfitffCfy«d'1tr|A«a«n aSfd 

^ eflfeetM ar dittijgmei^lfe dt«tge in tlit^^knu;t^V'!t^te1iitfHtaE^ 
* It is mentimed in ihe'^ottotfin^ tttMer % If^ Bt^m^af BdA. 
'^in'Bestone, Torstan «nd'MoHlur' liiad ite^^ land to 

bertaxM/Vliere Hii&t^ ntiiyt^ §mr plDiagliB. ^ISbeH «dV h^ it^ 
Aid it is WttM. ^ Yriiie in iOiig £d#«fd's 'tim^/ f<^ sBi!^ 
Woodi>a8t^lre> half a mile long, and half brbad.** '^V^Mm'this 
entry it atppeftre' ttiiett ^enTMcfr bi Beestod^ like ahflost tf^ 
otber iif its vicinity/ Was j^t^ii after tft<6 O^^tiest to SH^'de 
Ijacy, -flfkid that it'liftd b^n tdliifced' h>' a'^^te of'tr^^ 
d6\^ytil1ioii 1>7 the at^ddoiis t^irblftritfes bfthefbhtim^^ G^tfpa&fi^. 
Beestbh was the deat of a very andeht^*res|>ebtalfle, and mutnfi- 
cent fiunily^-^the Beestons of Bieeston. One of this family Ad^On 
de Beeston was one of the witnesses to that charter which Was 

A.D. 1907. granted by Maurice Paganel to the Burgesses of Leeds^ which 
we have already analysed in its proper place. Long after this we 

Deed 1497. find Ralph Beeston holding the manor for the third part of a 
knight's fee/ and presenting three acres of land in the place to 
the meaiiksof Ki^Mall Abbey. AdteL 'Beeston'had'idTeady' be- 
Obm^ tip<m the' same-eec^sfiEisti^s; fttaf^ttet^* of m^bw csiLned 
Phlizlngs. This family resided in an aticient hall' which was in 
existence in the beginning of the last century^ but the last relic 
of which^ a Gothic arched gateway leading from the street into 
the village^ was demolished about twenty.fiye years since. In 
the reign of James I. the last of this family known in this 
vicinity^ commonly called Captain. Beeston^ sold the manor to 
Sir John Wood^ a justice of the peace and treasurer for invalided 
soldiers in the West Riding of Yorkshire. From his feonily^ it 
came into the possession of Mr. Nathaniel Bland^ who resided at 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 144. 
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the hail d^t 1713* Fntehim it /irto ]mvdhued bjJkomm 
SMlOngBMBi, Sflq; wlMMf am TlMiliBslfei^iMd ititahialburdfllcn. 
. It/js'ooiijlaotared'fitaiti^^ eHicber ba6k of Koatel ^tiaey, 
thst^flMTO iraa loMeHf a lioapilil at D a mt o D , wlii<dif ta Mppoaad 
taUiTe^tocidattlielbDtortli0lffl» alad <n tiie .aalttlr anb «f the 
hrook wkiA diHAee BeeatlMi aad €hw««il. Hororar )«aBaU 
fipwiided •ar'othanriaetiris c u ujecU lg e may fee, it ia cartain that 
^^aBiagte«raced^ea7^8liAblladttgv0Vleao^^ Durii^the 
tianr d the eonunaarwaakh, utenaecntiaiisaieir -vraa gva^tad ftr Ae 
psifoae nt anhnajiiig^aiid diTidiiig'<the g^peat.]pan8haa in the novth 
oi^Eaiffiaai, fiaeaton-inia to' hanreheeB csoniMtiitecl m« new pariah, 
aid "v^affTataled t(> hai¥6 had gtobetkiadfiortb eighteen paundasper 
WMiBi haaideaiiit^angBBe&tation, and to htffe. had one hundved 
and • fifty'cohimciiiaanta. 

- . Two ciroiiiaalaiioea ferafteriy gate to Beeaton aaiiie de^gpae 4ji 
c el eh r ift y , Aboat the reign of Bliaidieih, it #aa fini^ 
nlnnifiMtareeflMmelacei'aD artide whidi otmtimied in lequaat 
wsdal it waa^peiveded by the anpevior fsibMifaeturea of the. con^ 
rtnfmf . Towards the tloae t^ the 8eveBteeDth> and the eotaMneaofr. 
Qient}of • Ae eighteenth eoitury^ it K^htakied a deaerved reputathm 
for its 8t»a1r hake. The origin' of thia anami&ctore deaervearaMn. 
tion- to the honenr of the inventor. In the reign of'Cbariea>I. 
a'^lifrB. Isabel' Settton of Beeaton waa eiUnaedwith a piedigal 
hnaband, and aaw a niHuerous femily in '-danger of penury and 
atarrati<m. -This taieritorious and* ingenioiis weann to 'aap. 
pert her children by tii^ produce of her hotfouraMe' industry, 
iareated straw haUa and bonbets, for whidi she foiind a taady 
and profitable sale, and thus -maiiitaiiied her fannly in c a a tlb r t 
and respectability until her death* Such was the demand for. 
theaeartides (^'Beeston DMHufacture, that a widow in Leeds and 
her partner sdd to the annual value ^of aer^ thotiaand pounds. 
"Ilioresfoy aayg( upon this aubject, '^^Ab Bone Line; fbrtnleriy the 
diief of the^iBsments of the - Sn^lish nation/ gave way to these 
from -Flanders and' Venice, so hare 'Straw hats* to bonnets and 
shades made- of wood^jdat^ inftpdrted Iran beyond sea thoij^h 
made-up here, l^e chief art in the former was in making ihe 
hai; band0» for which this^ town was and< is so netadithat evvn 
theae which-were made in-di$tant^]riliees wereand*aae ito thia^ay 
supptied with them fiifbm Beeston/* 

' Tbe coal mines in the nei^bouvhoed of Beeston have long been 
worked, and have yielded a profitaMe ;snp(^y of that invaloaUe 
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miiiaral' to the pment day. A tragleal eTent took ^ace iu the* 
re^ of Charles IL to which there are happily bat fewparallelk 
in En^sh history. Dunng the time of the ProtectoralJe; Mr. 
Lecmard Scurr had discharged the ministerial fimcti<ma in Bees^^ 
ton. chapel with considerahle ability^ but withoat cbrrefipondihg: 
moral character. When Charles IL returned to his kingdom^' 
Mr. Scurr abandoned the ministry and commenced the manage^i^ 
ment of a coal mine for which he seems to have been well qualified, 
and which he conducted with considerable sacoess. Prqpajpatory 
to a journey to London on business^ he had collected a hirge scbd' 
of money^ and the &ct became generally known in the nei^bour^ 
hood. On the night antecedent to bis departure from home: 
(January 19^ 1679) about eleven o'clock, two unhaj^y mea whose: 
names were Holroyd and Littlewood, accompanied by their: 
accomplices, broke into the house with the intention of seizing 
the money and obviating detection hy the murda* of the fonily,. 
then ccmsisting of Mr. Scurr, his aged mother, and a servant gtri^ 
The oujtcry of the mother whom they first sdzed, w(4ce Mr. Scurr 
then in bed, he immediately descended from his room armed-' 
with a rapier, and commenced a desperate contest with equal 
resolution and energy. « He mortally wounded two of the robbers, 
and had not one of his hands been cut off with an axe, there is* 
but little doubt that he would have mastered them all. • Such^ 
was his indomitable valour, however, that he finight undl his 
weapon became useless, and then he attempted to escape by a trap- 
door. But the robbdrs had previously fastened it, and Mr. Scurr 
was at length murdered. His mother shared his hte, but the 
servant girl who implored mercy and promised secrecy would* 
have been spared, had it not.been for a wretched wmnan who was* 
with the murderers, at whose instigation she was beheaded at the 
dogr. The ruffians then having taken the money and other valu- 
mUes, set fire to the house in tbe hope of exciting the belief that 
it had been casually consumed with its inhabitants. But the^ 
murder was. discovered by the firsts that the head of the servant 
was found separated tNjm her body, and the hand of Scurr at a 
distance from his mutilated body. Vengeance swiftly pursued 
the perpetrators of this horrid deed. Holroyd and a woman with 
whom he lived in shame repaired to Ireland, there they met with 
a female whose name was Phoebe, who had formerly been ^rvant 
with Mr. Scurr, and to whom they had the f<^ly to converse 
about the' murder. This person identified a gown and a scarlet 
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petticoat^ which Holroyd's companion then wore^ as having been 
the property of Mrs. Scorr ; she suspected the true state of the 
case^ and applied to a magistrate ; the murderers were appre- 
hended and their gross prerarications were- so condusive of their 
guilty that they were sent orer to York to take their trial. Lit. 
tlewood was also taken into custody^ and he and Holfoyd were 
arraigned at the Lammas asazes at York in 1682. Littlewood 
was resjHted in the hope of making further confession^ and the 
woman probably not having been actually engaged in the murder 
was never brou^t to trial. It was very properly determined to 
jnake a public example of Holroyd in the immediate neighbour, 
hood of the place where the atrocious crime was committed, and 
he was accordingly executed on Holbeck Moor, in the presence of 
thirty thousand spectators. His body was hung in chains on the 
same spot. On his way through Leeds, the vicar, Mr. Milner, 
had some omversation with him, but he continued hardened and 
in^nitent to the last. 

An account of the chapel of Beeston will be found -in the 
next book. 

Of Cad Beeston, or Woody Beeston, anciently the seat of the 
Latimers, and in more recent times of the Milners of Beeston 
Park, Pit Hill,* and other Hamlets in this township, no impor- 
tant particulars can be given. 

POPULATION OF BEESTON. 

18Q1. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

1427 1538 1670 2128 

* The following ludicrous description of Pit Hill is extracted from the 
Ducatus: ** Pit Hill of which there is nothing memorable hut only cottages 
for some of the subterranean crew, except what is to be mentioned in the 
appendix, that the wife of one of them brought forth four children at one 
birth.** 
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Armlby^ or the field of Orm or Arm, indubitably a Danish 
ehieftaiD, is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book : '' In BSstone 
and Ermelai, Morfistr and Archil had six carucates of land to be 
taxed, where there may be three ploughs. Ligulf bow has it of 
Dbert, and there are eight villanes there with three ploughs. 
Meadow six acres. Wood pasture half a mile long and four qua. 
rentens* broad. Value in King Edwards time twenty shillings 
now ten shillings."f Ristone, which is connected with Ermelai or 
Arml^y in this statement was most probably the place now called 
Armley Rig, Rigton or Rigston, the town on the Rig or Ridge of 
the hill. It will be seen that Armley, like Headingley, had been 
passed over by the general devastators of this part of the country 
in the reign of the Conqueror, but the reason of its exemption 
from the general calamity it is impossible even to conjecture. In 
the reign of Edward I. the Lacies Earls of Lincoln held Armley 
of the king in capite. In the same reign the family of the Ever, 
inghams had an estate here, and in Henry Vth's time a family 
of the Musgraves, whose name still continues in Bramley and 
Kirkstall. The principal family in Armley, however, for many 
centuries was . that of the Hoptoas, who were p oa b c a o ors <^ the 
Biuior,' and wh^ residence was at Armley Htell, which says 
Thoresby ^' was sure a spacious place before the six and twenty 
room^ (which were taken down in the memory of some persona 
yet living) were demolished at one time to reduce it to a ^sumer's 
house." The Hoptons were a family of high reputation as well as 
of extensive possessions, and intermarried with some of the most 
eminent families in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Ingram Hopton married Sir Miles Stapleton 
of Wighill, and his daughter and heiress marrying Sir Thomas 
Manleverer, he became possessed in her right of the manor of 
Armley. Sir Thomas, however, sold it to Margaret relict of Sir 

* A quarenten was a quantity of ground signifying 40 perches. 
f Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 143. 
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William Inglel^ of Rii^ey^ in whose fiunily it nerauned nntii 
].781| when the trustees of Sir John Ligleby^ Bart deceased, $eU 
it to Mr. Thomas Woolrich^ merchanty of I^eeds. The manorial 
rights are now possessed by Benjamin Gott^ Bsq. The munifi- 
cence of this gentleman to the inhabitants of Armley, which ranks 
him 'among the mo^t liberal benefactors in the district, will fas 
described in our history of charities. 

More than a hundred years ago, Armley waia noted for its 
com and fulling mills* Some of these mills must hare been in 
existaice full two centuries sinoe^ because they were the property 
of Samuel Gasso^ Esq. second mayor of Leeds, under thie charter 
of Charles I. The village and its neighbourhood contain s<»ne 
important manu£Eu;turing establishments at this day. Armley 
Mills belonging to Messrs. Gott demand particular observation 
not only on account of their magnitude, but on account of their 
picturesque situation, beneath an almost precipitous hill, on whose 
declirity the Leeds and Liverpool Canal has been carrried with 
stupendous labour, and covered on the south side by impending 
woods. Even Dr. Whitaker in contemplating this place over- 
looked his prejudices against manufactories. He says, ^'itis not 
unpleasing to observe that this vast excavation (the canal) which 
4br sev«*al years presented to the eye the appearance of a long 
Extended quarry through the township of Armley, by being 
judiciously planted as soon as its decompounding materials became 
capable of vegetation, is now fringed with thriving trees of various 
kinds, and has nearly lost every appearance of its original 
deformity." 

Armley House is the representative of a very ancient building 
every trace of which has long since disappeared, although centuries 
ago it originated the appellation of the place where it stood.''^ The 
late house was built by Thomas WoolrLch,Esq. and was an elegant 
though not an extensive edifice. The house built by Benjamin 
6rott, Esq. is one of the best in the district, and forms one of the 
most conspicuous and commanding objects in the vicinity. The 
park is small but beautifully planted, the wood on the north side 
of the house slopes rapidly down to the canal, the rest of the 
grounds are intersected with delightfully shaded walks, the 
new approach to the house by an iron bridge built over the Aire 
permits a full view of the fine situation and enrirons of the man- 
sion, and the whole is equally creditable to the skill of the 
architect and the taste and munificence of the proprietor. 

* Rig Cote — ^the house on the ridge. 2 b 
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* WehMLT9 alitady spokai oF tbe rerauDft of tlw Steush ftrtti. 
olkMimOiaDt'BHmatAniiley* ItoeodMMlkalJbistory wiU 
be found in the Mowing book. 

WHber, the Wyther, or Withergrange, is a pkaaant hamlet 
cnthebordenofthetownriiipsof AfmleyuidBrainley. Itwaa 
nndendy the seat of serenl gentlemen's luniUes^ and oontaina a 
Tery large mannon^ built in conneetion witii an. old house in the 
middle of the kst emtoiy, now the ^esidenos of & Hoireyd, Esq. 
At the bade of this house is a ravine formed by the bed of asmall 
tonent oferfaung with gigantic trees, which affords one oi the 
most delightful^ romantic, and sednded scenes in this £fltrict.f 

POPULATION OF ARMLEY. 

1801. 181L IttL 188L 

9606 3041 497$ 6159 

* See p. 30. 

f ConeonuBg the Danish ehicftaia who has ^ven his niune to Arml^^ 
we make the foUowin^^ extract from the Docatus. ** That there was a person of 
emiDency in this part of the country among the Danes called Arm br Onn 
is evident from seTcral places that do yet bear his name as Armtfaorp, Armin, 
luB. Thus Arm is synonymous with Orm, an andent fluni!;^ both among the 
Danes and Northern Eni^ish amongst whom was oae On% whoee.Dano-Saann 
manuscript is yet extant and called from him Oraiulum. There was ako 
another of the name a noted person in these parts of Yorkshire in Heniy L's 
time and I have also seen a release dated Anno 1323^ from John son of Williaai 
Onn concerning an estate in this parish. In this neighbourhood aie other 
monuments of the Danish times as particularly Tin^ley or more truly Tng- 
law or Low, which imports a Danish court of judicature, in the language of 
tiiatage, eaUedTinfe^ as a inoct excellent guide iastmetf us." DaoatlOS. 
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Ths Tillage of Wortley is induded in the chi^by of Amikjr. 
name h sappeeed to hate been derived fnnn itsk^rbigei. It 
is uentiened in a MS return in the Augmentadon oAoe> in tbe 
diMk Heiiry VIII. as piying one poond tUrteen shillings and 
fomrpenee as its quota of tythes. In this docoment the name is 
is spelt Wyrteley. In the Commonwealth^ when the commission 
to whidi we have before alhided was gvsnted fir surveying and 
subdividing the great parishes in the north of England^ Fsmelf , 
Armley, Bramleyy and Wortky, were to have foimed a distiiKt 
parish* The arrangements contemplated by the commissioners 
were however never carried into permanent efSecty and Wortley 
remained without an episcopal chapd nntil J81S, when thepte. 
Sfeat edifice^ of which further particulars will shcartly be given^ 
was consecrated by the Archbislu^ of York. This village has 
bera distii^gnished by a vein of fine day of whic^ Tobaeoo pipes 
were manu&ctured more than a century age^ and which is sliU 
in demand by the potteries in the neighbourhood fOr the ooarser. 
kinds of earthenware. The andent fiunily of the FRrrara of 
Ewood, near Haii&x were formerly possessors of the manor, in • 
1766^ it was sold by James Farrar, Esq. to John Smyth, Esq. of 
Qdbeok^and it is now the prc^ierty of his son John Smyth* JBsq*- 
oi BcanAanb The inhabitants are principally dothiers. 

POPULATION OF WORTIEY. 

leoi. 181 K 1831. 1881. 

1996 3336 9179 S944 
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PARNELEV. 



FarkKIiSTi like Wortley^ obtained its name from its peculiar' 
▼eg^tatioDi feme growing in great abundance over its wastes 
before it was brought into a state of cultivation* In the return' 
ia tbe Augmentatioa Office just mentioned, two Famdfceys are 
meiitifmed^ but tbe cause of the distinction cannot be ascertained^ 
a^-a siinUar entry cannot be disoorered in any other documentr 
This plabe is not recorded in Doomsday Book^ but it muist at a 
yery early period hare been distinguished by the. re^dence of an- 
eniineht family^ since Juliana de Lungvilliers, lady of Fameley> 
was one of the benefisu^tors of Kirkstall Abbey soon after its foun« 
dation. It is again mentioned in the reign of Edward I.^ and 
frmn that' period the series of the possessors of the manor has been 
preserved with tolerable accuracy. It would be of little use to 
the reader to detail the manner in which this lordship passed 
from the Neriles to the Harringtons^ from the Harringtons to the 
Langtons^ and from the Langtons to the Danbys. Suffice it to 
Aeetve, that the last family became seized of the manor about the 
coinilienoement of the sixteenth century^ that it furnished the first 
inayor of Leeds after the charter of Charles II. was granted^ and 
that Fameley Conisnued to be {he place of its residence until the 
middle of *the last century. The nianor was sold by William 
Danby^ Esq. of Swinton^ near Masham^ to Mr. James Armitage^ 
a merchant of Leeds^ with whose descendants it yet remains. 

Fameley Hall was built in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir 
Thomas Danby^ and wa^ a '' stately febric^ of its architecture and 
age. Upon the front was this inscription : " Builded in tlie year 
of our Lord 1586^ and in the reign of the Queen 28, by Sir Tho- 
mas Danby^ Knight." It was pulled down in 1756, the mate- 
rials were sold^ vid a very inferior mansion was erected on its 
site. It is not known when the ancient park was destroyed. 
Farneley may be regarded as the last place in the parish of Leeds 
which continued to be the abode of aristocracy, and Dr. Whitaker 
says, *^ It is owing unquestionably to the aristocratical genius of 
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the place^ that in the Deighbourhood of a population rapidly 
increasing, where every rood of land when leased was sure of a 
tenant^ little less than four hundred acres of native wood, such as 
in Doomsday is described as Silva Pascua, should have been per- 
mitted to remain to the present day." Of Fameley Wood Plot 
we have already given the history. 

Farneley is delightfully situated on the summit of a consider- 
ate elevation, gradually sloping towards the east, and looking 
down into a beautiful vidley on die north. The spirit of specula- 
tion a few years ago induced the introduction of some new roads 
into this valley in the direction of Wortley and Pndsey, only one 
of these roads, viz. that from the Bramley road in the valley to 
Fameley, has yet been finished, and the immense mound upon 
which it is formed is a striking monument of human industry. A 
Considerable quantity of inferior coal is procured in this village, 
and the stone is well adapted for the common buildings in the 
vicinity. 

IK)PULATION OF FARNELEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
043 1164 1332 1591 

* Loid. and Elm. 106. 
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HEADIN6LEY. 



The name of this pleasant and niral Tillage is of Danidi 
derivation. The first syllable r^ers to a person, -perhaps Hedde 
or Hcedda, stated to have been the firat Danish king who divided. 
A. D. 876L this part of England ampi^ his foUowers, and who after swaying 
his sceptre over his new dominions thirty«five years, was killed in. 
A.D.9U. the reign of Edward the Elder. The second syllable is a patro. 
nymic added by the son to his father's name according to the 
custom of the people and the age ; and the third it is well known 
is significant of field. The field of the son of Hedde or Hosdda, 
will therefore be the meaning of the name. 

The {MTincipal object in the village of Headingley is the vener. 
able oak which has defied the storms of a thousand winters, and 
which for hundreds of years has presented to the observer a decay, 
ing memorial of ages long since passed away. This remarkaMe 
tree has been conjectured by some, and the supposition is war. 
ranted by its evidently extreme antiquity, to have witnessed the 
horrible religious rites of the ancient Britons, and in fact to have 
formed a part of a Druidical grove. Univa*sal tradition dedaies 
this to have been the tree udder which, in Saxon times, the shiie 
meetings were held, and from which the name of Skyrack, (shire 
oak) has been imposed upon the wapentake. Of course these 
traditions afibrd no positive demonstration, but in spite of scepti- 
cism they render the supposition extremely probable, and induce 
the condusiou that it must be founded on fact. 

Headingley is noticed in Doomsday Book in the fdkwing 
terms: "In Hedingleia seven carucates of land to be taxed. 
Land to three ploughs and a half. Two thanes held it for two 
manors. There are there two villanes with one plough. It has 
been valued at forty shillings, now four pounds."* Prom this 
entry it appears that Headingley in the time of the Conqueror, 
presented a rare example of prosperity amidst the surrounding 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 127. 



iMMTora of detii9tati0B and wroteliediieaB, sndtlmiin 6d; if» valii« 
had been doubled by the improTements of its thaiiesj aad. the dilU 
gNt€» of itB hiaftboBdineii; This is the more extnKwdinary^ since 
as we shaU see ill the case of COiapel AJh»iOD, the genm^ 
tion was evidoit in the east, so in the case <tf Bnunley it extmded 
to Ae west. 

Soon after this reocNrd Hcadingley seems to have, been grafted 
by the Lades, as chief L^Mrds, to a fiuaily with the surname of 
Paytefen or Poitevin^ who held it in part until the reign of 
S&mard II* As may be supposed, Headingley with CSiapeltown 
h«Bame gndually included in the vast possessioiis of Kirkstall 
Abb^. (X that Abbey, which stands in this township, and of iU 
•Iher ecdesiasticid edifices, descriptive and historical accounts 
win he giv^ in the next bode The site and demesnes of Kirk* 
stall Abbey after the .dissdution were granted to the celebrated 
ar^bislK^ Cranmer> and by him were settled on his younger som 
In the leign of Jaimes I. they were purchased by Sir John Savile 
of Hoiwiey, from whose family they passed by marriage to the 
Bnid^M^ Earls of Cardigan* Nearly seventy years ago, a part 
of these estates were granted on a long lease to the Rev. John 
Mooi^ minister of Headingley, through whose daughter they 
passed to the late Sir James Graham, and are now possessed by 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. 

In no village in the parish are the effects of the prosperity and 
i^ulence of Leeds more visiUe than in Headingley, Chapeltown 
telly excepted. Numerous mansions and elegant villas have been 
built by those whose commercial enterprise or manu£Ekcturing 
industry have elevated their families to opulence. New Grange^ 
built about ejghty^ne years ago by Walter Wade, Esq. and now A. D. 176% 
ihe residence of Thomas Benyon, Esq. placed in a situation which 
pommands a vast and variegated prospect, surrounded with aa 
ext^isiTe park and sheltered with luxuriant wood^ is one of the 
mqst distinguished mansions, and one of the most pn^tninent 
objects in the district. And it is impossible not to contemplate 
with pleasure the results of successful application to the pursuits 
of trade in the cheerful, the comfortable, and elegant dwellings, 

* The old house was built by Benj. Wade, Esq. in 1626, and had thh 
inscription upon the front : " Except the Lord build the house, thy labour is 
vain that keeps it; it is the Lord that keeps tKee going out and in. B. W. 
1626.'' The family of the Wades were so distinguished by their loyalty, that 
they sold land of £400 a year for the service of Charles I. 
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adorned with pleasure grounds and plantatums^ with which this 
Ficinity abounds, 

A considerable part oi Headingley Moor^ f<»inerly very exten* 
sire^ was inclosed about sixty-seven years since^ and a good house 
was erected for the officiating clergyman of the parish. 

Of Burley^ which with Headingley forms one townships 
nothing more can be said than that it derires its name from its 
situation on a hill^ and that like Headingley it contains many 
beautiful villas and pleasant residences* 

The village of Kirkstall has deplorably declined from its for* 
mer striking beauty and rural seclusion. Its population has now 
become entirely manufacturings and has immensely increased 
during the last fifteen years^ and its atmosphere is loaded with the 
smoke and effluvium proceeding from its numerous mills. Very 
different were the " Millb for grinding com and the fulling mill/' 
which have ekisted here from time immemorial, and the vast 
manufactories which furnish employment to the numerous inluu 
bitants of the place. The Abbey Mills here, belonging to 
Willans and Son, constitutes an immense and a well conducted 
establishment for the manufacture of cloth. On the eighth of 
December, 1827> they were nearly destroyed by a tremendous 
fire, but they have since been rebuilt, and form in every point of 
view the most important object in modem Kirkstall. Willioilk 
interferiug with our account of the Abbey, we may observe that 
the new road which has lately been made from this place to 
Yeadon, though it has materially subserved the convenience and 
added to the comfort of the neighbourhood, has completely ruined 
the beauty of the grounds about the abbey. There is every 
reason to believe that in the process of time, Kirkstall will become 
the most populous and important village in the parish oi Leed& 
It contains one house which pre-eminently deserves observation^ 
and which was evidently the great gateway into the grounds of 
the abbey froin the north ; the principal apartment in this house, 
which occupies part of what was formerly the porch, has a 
very antique appearance ; and the whble building is preserved in 
admirable consistency by its present occupier. The new church 
at Kirkstall is one of the most beautiful buildings and one of the 
most pleasing objects in the district."* 

• Kirkstall, like other places in its vicinity, has furnished examples of 
modern credulity disgraceful to the age. In 1806 a fellow of the name of 
George Hey, called the Kirkstall prognosticator, solemnly advertised that he 
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About a mile from the Tillage to the west^ amidst luxuriant 
woods, and in perhaps the most beautiful part of the valley of the 
Aire, is Kirkstall forge, emitting its volumes of smoke by day, 
and its piUars of flame by night, arousing the echoes of the 
neighbourhood by the incessant din of its hammers, and present- 
ing an object of blackness and deformity, notwithstanding its 
utility, strangely incongruous with the lovely scenery by which 
it is surrounded. This forge is of considerable antiquity. Even 
in Thoresby's time, it was so extensive that he declares, " it 
iBo^ht scarve Viikan himself and his Cyclops to work mJ* The 
sane writer also tells us that in this place there was a udH 
ogected, '^fbr slitting iron into small bars or roda by whick means 
tbiere is a considerable manu&cture of nails in these partsk** Hie 
mum&ctures sf tUts fu'ge continine to obtain an extensive denand* 
and to be held in the highest xsequest under the superintendence 
of its very estimable and respectable present occupiers. 

POPULATION OF HEADINGLEY WITH BURLEV 

AND KIIUESTALL. 

1801. 1811.^ 1821. 1831, 

1313 1670 2154 3840 

fMs «wBniwwfliW!Ato amMmnoe that on. Wednesday the woild was to be bumt 
1^ He pfodiaeed «ast akna aoong the fools in the neighbourhood by hk 
profthei^. 
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BRAMLEY. 



Thb name of Bramley is no doubt derired from its first pos^ 
sessor^ most probably in Saxon tiroes^ and is literally the field of 
Aram. It is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book : ^^In Bram^ia, 
Archil had four carucates of land to be taxed, and there may be 
two ploughs, there. Hbert now has it and it is waste. Wood 
pasture half a mile long and half broad. Value in King Edward's 
time forty shillings." It will be seen by this description that the 
township of Bramley had been cursed with the presence of the 
Norman destroyers, and that fire and sword had reduced it to 
desolation. It seems to have been granted by the Lacies to the 
Abbey of Kirkstall^ and to have remained in the possession of that 
monastic house to the dissolution. In the reign of Edward VI. 
when Bramley with other domains of the Abbey were granted to 
archbishop Cranmer, the land in this township was in a state <^ 
high cultivation. This is evident from the fact that several of its 
fields are expressly mentioned in the royal letters patent to the 
archbishop ^-> such as Long holme, east and west, Styefelde, 
Abbeyfelde, Dodeyng, Sheep close, &c. The manor of Bramley 
in the reign of James I. was acquired by the Saviles of Howley, 
from whence it came to the Brudenels, Earls of Cardigan, who 
are its present Lords. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of superstition and 
credulity which modern times has witnessed, has been afibrded 
in this village. A wretched woman, a native of Thirsk, but 
residing in Leeds, had for some years rendered herself infamous by 
her artifices and extortions as the Yorkshire witch. Mary Bate. 
man, for this was the name of the impostor and murderess, 
aroused the attention and excited the alarm of foolish persons 
in 1806, by exhibiting an egg upon which she had inscribed, 
" Christ is coming," and which she declared was a preternatural 
prodigy. She first extorted the property of her victims, and 
then poisoned them. In 1806, William Perigo, a small clothier 
at Bramley, went to consult her upon the case of his wife, who 
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was supposed to labour under the indefinable calamity of '* an 
evil wish." The sorceress gladly interposed ; pretending to be 
directed by the agency of an imaginary personage, denominated 
Miss Blythe, she retained Perigo and his wife under her diabolical 
influence for nine months, and succeeded by alternately exciting 
their fears and their hopes, of cheating them out of seventy 
pounds in money, out of all their furniture and wearing apparel, 
and in fact out of all the property they had in the world. When 
the infatuated dupes found themselves reduced to beggary, with- 
out the fulfilment of any of the splendid promises by which the 
hag had kept them in her toils, they became importunate and 
clamourous, and Mary Bateman, to rid herself from their now 
unprofitable applications, and to escape from impending detection, 
determined to destroy them by administering poison. She gave 
them some murderoils drug, which as a charm they were to mix 
in their food ; both Perigo and his wife partook of honey and 
pudding which they had prepared with the poison ; the female 
soon afterwards died, and the constitution of her husband was 
ruined. It was not until after the death of his wife, that Perigo 
broke the flEital spell^ he applied to the magistrates of Leeds, the 
witch was apprehended, tried, executed, and her body was given 
for dissection to the surgeons. — An example of infatuation and 
Ignorance which the annals of the kingdom cannqt parallel. 

The village of Stanningley is usually accounted within the 
limits of the township of Bramley, though part of it is in the 
township of Parsley. There can be little doubt that it derived 
its name from the stony character of the neighbourhood, the 
fences of the roads and of the fields, and the walls of the houses 
being all constructed of stone. The inhabitants of Stanningley, 
like those of Bramley, are almost exclusively supported by the 
woollen manufacture, they have been generally accounted the 
rudest and most unpolished in the district, and their houses and 
their persons by no means exhibit any very remarkable attention 
to cleanliness. This vUlage has occasionally witnessed explosions 
of popular violence upon manu^turing and political grounds, 
and it has sometimes been found necessary to call in the aid of 
the military to repress the tumultuous dispositions of the inha- 
bitants. A pleasing change however is now in progress, the 
besotted ignorance of the people is rapidly disappearing^ know- 
ledge is now extensively diffused, and the influence of Sunday 
Schools, and of the administration of religions ordinances has 
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produced the happiest results. Situated on the nigh road between 
Leeds and Bradford^ Stanningley is a busy thorough fiure^ and 
several krge manufitK^turing establishments furnish employment 
and support to a considerftble number of families. 

POPULATION OF BBAMLEY. 

1801. 1811. im 1881« 

3562 3484 4ftU 7999 

In taking our leare of these manufiicturhig villages in the 
parish of Leeds, we must offer a single obaerratiQn upon the 
character and manners €i their population. It is generally stated 
that the inhabitants of these busy scenes of industry are rude to 
fierceness in their department^ and that they are lost in ignorance 
upon every topic which is not involved in their manual oociqiation* 
This is only very partially correct. In these villages there are 
many truly respectable individuals and fiunilies, whose man« 
nerSj without partaking of the affected refinement far too com- 
mon in our large towns^ are highly agreeable, whose informa- 
tion is as extensive as reading and thought can make it, wbose 
rural principle attaches a sterling weight to their character, and 
whose spirit of charity, benevdence, and patriotism attaches 
honour to their names. Qf rudeness and ignerance there is 
indeed enough/ but these hateful attributes are neither so common 
nor so obtrusive as they were a few years ago. 
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The name of this village, bjr fiir the most beautiful and respect- 
able in the farish of Leedb^ has exercised the ingenuity of 
Thoresby, who asserts that AUertoiiy a designation imposed upon 
knar adjoiniBg hamlets^ is synonymous with Saxon words, signi- 
fying the Ald^ Hills. It appears almost certain that this 
eminent topographer was right. * 

Allerton is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book. " In Alretoa 
Olenner had six carucates of land to be taxed, where there may 
be three ploughs. Ilbert now has it and it is waste. Value in 
king Edward's time, forty killings. Wood pasture one mOe 
long and half broad." t It thus iq;)pears that thb vicinity was 
included in the terrible devastations of William the Conqueror, 
and that at the time of the survey it was depopulated and 
waste. In less than a oenti^ry after this survey, it was divided 
by the l^ies among several subordinate grantees, one line of 
which assumed the surnimie of Allerton. The diligence of Dr. 
Whitaker, % has communicated the knowledge of a number of 
charters belonging to Kirkstall Abbey, found during the last 
century in an old house in Chapeltown, together with a number 
of original grants of small properties to the same house, many 
of them of the highest antiquity^ all beautifully written, and 
preserved with such exemplary care that many of the seals 
remain entire. From these charters and grants, it appears that 
from the time of Samson -de Alreton, contemporary with the 
foundation of Kirkstall Abbey, the laud in this township was 
gradually absorbed in the immense possessions of that opulent 
religious house. After the dissolution, the lordship of Chapel Feb. 36. 
Allerton remained with the crown, until in 1601, it was granted 
by deed to Thomas Killingbeck, Thomas Marshall, John Thwait, 
and John Hadder, for the sum of £258. 10s. ll^d. Allerton 
Hall, was long the seat of the Kitchingman family, and was the 

• Ducat 123. f Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 128. 

t Loid. and Elm. 125. 
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largest and most ancient mansion in its vicinity. It was sold hj 
James Kitchingman^ in 1755^ to Josiah Oates^ Esq. of Leeds^ 
who demolished the old house and built the^present mansion on 
its site. The place is now the property of W. W. Brown, Esq. 
A ridiculous custom prevailed among the Kitchingmans of 
interring the corpses of their deceased relatives by torch light. 
When Mr. Robert Kitchingman died in 1716, no less than one 
hundred torches were carried at his interment at Chapel Allerton, 
and other customs were observed^ of which the only laudable one 
was the donation of fifty pounds to the poor. The good sense 
and true feeling of the people have long since abolished such 
monstrous and disgusting mummeries as these. A house called 
Sunderland Hall, late in the occupation of Mr. Farmery, once 
chief constable, and now town's husband of Leeds, deserves 
observation in this place. It is the remnant of a house formerly 
occupied by a family who bestowed upon it its name, and whose 
property was sold in allotments about forty-five years since. 

Chapel Town Moor was, until the commencement of the 
present century, one of the most beautiful promenades in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. It was the place where feats of agility 
and pedestrian performances were frequently exhibited, and where 
in the time of war large bodies of the military were exercised and 
reviewed. On one occasion (June 27, 1795,) when the Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Wakefield Volunteers were 
reviewed at this place by General Cameron, sixty thousand spec- 
tators were present and three hundred carriages appeared on the 
ground. The wise system of inclosing productive land and ren. 
dering it conducive to the support of an immensely increasing 
population, rendered it necessary that this plot of ground, contain, 
ing more than three hundred acres, should be applied to other 
purposes, and Chapel Town Moor has long since disappeared* 

Allebton Gledhow, in this township, demands for a 
moment the attention of the reader. The word Gledhow, is 
either derived from the Saxon words signifying the Hill of Burn- 
ing Coals, or more probably from two words meaning the Hill of 
of the Kite.* The name Gledhow first occurs in one of the 
charters to which we have just alluded, dated in 1359. ' Allerton 
Gledhow, like Chapel Allerton, was the property of ^Kirkstall 

* Ducat 129. Loid. and Elinete 131. 
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Abbey. That an anrientliouse fonnerly esisted 4it this place is 
indubitable^ about the year 1680 it was inhabited by a fiunily of 
the name of Waddington. Mr. Hugh Sleigh greatly improved 
the old house; his heiress married Henry Pawson, Esq. whose 
only daughter married William Wilson^ Esq. Alderman of Leeds. 
Mr. Wilson dying in 1764^ leaving only one daughter^ his widow^ 
by virtue of an act of parliament^ sold the estate to Jeremiah 
Dixon^ Esq. Mr. Dixon increased his estate by the purchase of 
the manor or Lordship of Chapel Allertpn, and of the estate of 
Lady Dawes and her son. He also made considerable additions 
to the house, and adorned its vicinity with extensive plantations. 
The mansion^ which is certainly one of the most beautiful resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood of Leeds^ is now tenanted by Lady 
Beckett^ the relict of the late Sir John Beckett^ Bart. 

Of Moor Allerton little information can be given which will 
interest the reader ; it no doubt derived its name from its vicinity 
to the Moors — Blackmoor in its immediate neighbourhood deriv-' 
ing its name from the colour of its peat^ and the hue assumed by 
its crags after exposure to the atmosphere. These crags furnished 
the stone of which Trinity Church in Leeds was built^ and which 
was given for that purpose l>y Mr. Killingbeck^ of Hooton Pagnel^ a 
Roman Catholic. Blackmoor like Chapeltown moor^ has disap* 
peared^ and its former aspect of irreclaimable sterility has been 
exchanged for the cheerful luxuriance of com fields and meadows. 
Beeston is not the only place in this parish which has been distin- 
guished in the annals of crime. In 1680 a monster^ John Grice^ 
who from the appellation of esquire appears to have moved in 
respectable society^ murdered his pregnant wife and two children 
with circumstances of savage barbarity which will not admit of 
description^ and for this atrocious crime is said to have been 
smothered at York. 

POPULATION OF CHAPEL ALLERTON. 

1801. 1811. 182L 1831. 

1054 1362 1678 1934 

GIPTON. 

At Gipton we have already stated that there was formerly a 
Saxon encampment whose traces are now totally obliterated. 
From this circumstance it has been supposed that the name origi- 
nated (Cip a tent, and Tun an inclosure). This derivation does 
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aot aeon likely. Gip^ says Dr, Whitaker, waa mast prdbaUgr the 
noQoajrUahic name of the Saxon wha first fixed )m haibftt&ti<m an 
Ifae site. Tlie name of the place zepeatedly oGcurs in docoments 
af the reigns ofEdwaxd L> Edward IL^ and Edward IIL At 
this place, says Thoresliy> '^ is a very curious cold 9fmg, whkh 
in a Romish oomtry could not haFe missed the patroni^ of scnne 
saint 'Tis of late years accominQdated with conv^ioit lodgings to 
sweat the patient alter bathing, and is frequented • by perseoa of 
honour, being Deputed little or nothing infiarior to St. MsMgh's. 
Over the enfcranoe is 



Hoc fecit 
Edwardus Waddmgton, 

De 0leadfaow, 
AnBO Domiiii, 168l.» • 

The watars of Oipton have lost their oelebnty and ase no 
longer fre%a<ented. Th^re is no reason why they should not be- 
restored to faaae* If some chemist were to report an analyos of 
tjieir component parts, if some physician were to puMudi a book 
in their praise, and if eome speculator were to build a decorated 
hath, a large hotel, (m* perhaps a Qresoent of houses with a sounds 
ing name, it is certain tliat quite as much benefit would be reaped 
from G^nton well, as frtnn many of the springs which are highly 
eixtdled for their salutiferous qualities, and around which com- 
plaining vatetudjuftrians and idle loungers so numerously con* 
gw««te. 

* Loid and Elm. 133. Ducat 112. 
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W»lMMr«dpmidf ^efelrred 1»the ooi^ectitte of a leakttSyleflrtMrf/ 
«mI ndBfttJgttUe atttkpMiry^ that tlMre was ^nweriy a-Romaii' 
potterjr at iUaplAeek A hundfed and thirty yean ag«stlK»6 wteiv 
etidiat renate 9f tfatf Metff^ Lew dnmlar hea|i0 of rabbith uliose 
nuHeiials dedaivdy iodkated tiieir ori|^n> andr oClwr aiduBdv 
iviiiAafpea»tO'betheriiM»*of thetftunaaoea' It iff p r oha h fe idni 
tliat at thia plaoe there waa aa extensive ma nd a c fcoiy-of tfcotf 
R<MiM» hiicka wphioh are to foe seen iii^coDsiderable nmn h e iB am ony 
the ndifiB of Kiriotajl Abbey. Ffom'thta oircumatanoe it iis aup- 
ppaad l^at the #nn|ier iH»t olP the ttani^ is derived^ I^ haa b^enr 
obaeiTiBd by BQtiquAriea thaft theapeflatioiia Nevtoa aid NeiKngu 
taahai^beea-giveii to- several- toifas ia the tiel^ibeiirbood ' <tf 
BoBiaii stationsyand whieh We evidently <>btai|ied:their'nfk«Malyjff 
qontraat with* tba>ald towns^ where* die first-coiHpieFevs aod'pditeii 
aors of Britain resided prior- to l^ei]<dei^ui4iUro i^^ the idandi' 

Potter Newton ia certainly n place ai very. consideAiUe 
antiquity^ In a charts YWf little peateriw to the- loi|h4bil!tl»i-ef 
Kirkstall Abbey, William the son of lUehard' de- Newtwgrif^ 
''to Ged^.to the holy Virgin^ and to the monbif' of-that rdigioiia 
house three acres of his landi* And at aootfier ^ant neteiyi 
oantempoiary with this, Juliana de LungnHi«« Ladf ojTFteiMdjr 
bestowed upon the same abbey a |^ "of h^ cidtintted gtOuodati 
theaame place. In both these grjuita ipentioaria.iiMMtexyf a ^stimi* 
tire place in Pottemewtoii caUed Linboick pr LimberCbc. Aftar 
considerable inquiry the writer has been unaMe^ to disooTCfr a^j^ 
trace of the name, and he is obliged to content himself with the 
meagre conjectures of antecedent inquirers, who imagiiie it to 
have referred to some ancient fortification. 

Potter Newton was formerly fitmous for three ancient houses, 
tiife^seatfr of as many dtetinguislied families. Scot Hall waa the 
nesidence of the Scots, who derived their name not from.theSapcon 
word which signifies darts or arrowsi but frem-the oowrtryr fronf 
which the first of thehr nilMfi» afceward to the Enpreto* Maw di y 
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motber of Henry IL migrated to England. The names ci these 
Soots are frequently met with as witnesses to yarions deeds from 
the reign of Edward IIL to that of Henry VHI. The last of this 
family known to have lived at Newton or Potter Newton^ was 
Gilbert Soot^ who died in the thirty-third year of Henry VIIL 
(consequently in 1542)^ and who at the time ai his decease was 
possessed of the manor of Newton, of one hundred and twenty 
acres of land, twenty^x of meadow, forty-ei^t of pasture, 
thirty of wood^ a water mill, two hundred acres of moor. Sec 
These' estates seem ultimately to hare merged in the CalT«*Iey» 
of Galrerley, from whom they diverged into various hands. 

Anothei* old Hall fomieiiy existed at Potter Newton which 
was the residenoe of one farani^ of the ancient £sanily' of the 
Mauhverers^ hut whidi has lallen a pr^ to the ravages of time. 
To trace the' subsequent possessors of an edifice whidi has I<kig 
since passed away, would be of no possible advantage to the reader. 
. " Newton Hall," says Thoresby, ** is a venerable old febric, 
and stands* low and shady/' This house, was successively the 
residenoe of teveral distinguished fiamilies until it came, in 
the first^ year of Hie nxteenth century, with an estate of three 
hundred pounds a year (a large income in those days) to the 
Hardwicks, one of whom, in the reign of Edward VI. purchased 
the manor.* From the Hardwicks the estate passed by marriage 
to tiie CSaverings, and from them, in the same manner, to the 
first EarlCowper, whose heirs and representatives own consider- 
sMe property in the vicinity. 

The manor of Potter Newton has long been possessed by the 
Saviles of Methley, by whom it is still retained. The most 
mnarkable house in this neighbourhood at present is Low Hall, 
the' residenoe of George Wailes, Esq. a heavy brick building of 
the age of Charles H. yet of imposing appearance^ commanding 
an^ extensive prospect to the south, and with a fine avenue of 
tiees from the northern entrance to the road. 

POPULATION OF POTTER NEWTON. 
IdOl. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

509 671 664 863 

* The will of Thomas Haidwick, who made this purchase, is remarkable, 
as eontaining a proof of protestantism in the midst of popery. He died in the 
reign of Mary, and oonunended his sool to Almighty God, his Creator and 
8«deMiier, hofMag, tiirosgh Jesas Chiirt, to be saved, without referring to the 
sMHts, aeioofdiiig to^e jenseleas fitthion of ti>e times. 
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SECTION IL 



THE PARISH OF CALVERLEY. 



No certain infoniiation (can be afforded of the deijivation of 
the name of this village and parish. It has been oonjectured 
with some probabUity that Galfere was the first Saxon possessor 
of the place^ and that from him it has reqeived its designation* 
If this be correct, then Calverley originally signified t]ie field of 
Galfere. It is thus described in Doomsday Book. '^ In Calmer, 
leia and Ferselleia^ Archil had three carucates of land to.be 
taxed, and there may be two ploughs there. Dbert has it and it 
is waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillingai 
Wood pasture, Jbalf a mile long, and half broad."* From this 
descripti(m the reader will perceive that like the great majority 
of the mauOTS and townships in this districty Calvaerley had been 
reduced soon after the era of the Conquest to total depopulation 
and misery. 

There is every reason to believe that the Lacies granted 
Calverky and Pudaey to Alphonsus the son of Chxspfitric. 
Landarina, one of the three daughters of this mesne lord of the 
place, married John Scoticus or the Scot, to whom we have 
alluded in our account of Potter Newton, and who was 60 called 
because he came from Scotland with the Empress Maude, in the 
capacity we have just stated to the reader. He was the founds 
»of the family which so long flourished at this place, and which 
bore the name of Scot, alias Calverley, until the close of the 
fifteenth century, when the first designation was finally merged 
in the second. Instead of giving a tedious, dull, and useless 

* It has also been sapposed that the village was so called by the elision 
of a consonant verj common In local names before the first letter of the last 
fljrllable ^fiom Calffaerdy whidi afterwards itself became a family name in 
Calvert, the field of Calfheids. Loid. and Elm. p. 216. 

f Bawdwen's Doomsday Bqpk, p. 144. 
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account of the guccesBive principals of thia ancient fiunily^ and 
iheir marriages and connexions^ we shall confine ourselves to 
those particulars in its history which invdye something like 
Interest and importance. Thomas Wilson who has made sodi 
eztensire manuscript collections relatire to the hfetory of lliis 
tistrict^ informs us, thatr John ^Sfoet or Calreriey who lived in 
ilie fourteenth coitury ^ was beheaded for committing crimes so 
lorrible thatAi^ ware not lit to be deseribed^»>so mudi so, lliat 
tVllson recommended to the possessor of the manuscript in which 
fliey were enumerated to destroy^tiie scandalous and detestable 
Record. Sir John Cslrerley; the grand nephew of the abore named 
tiiilprit, was slain at fiRireWfllmry> va^ilntly fightiiig fot Kb^ 
Benry HT. against Hotspur and Ofendower. The CUvarley^ 
must gradiirity daVe accumulated cbnrfderabie hmdid property, 
Ibr'WlHiam Oalyeriey, Bsq. who fifed in the reigns of Sdward 
VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, was seised^the manors of Cslveriey, 
Pudsey, Burley in "^miarfdde, and oi lands in Baglejr, Aorsky^ 
ScdedbaB, BodeshsD Pkrlc, l^ltbn in Bradfoidaie, and Seacroft. 
This gentieman had married a lady who was a xeaioas 'Roman 
Catholic, and trho had sudi influence 4n retailing her busfaaiid 
in the bonds of t^e old superstition, that he sneered very coiu 
niderably in his estate in consequence of tiie fines whUk were 
imposed according to the intolerant practaoe of the tifties to pmurfi 
his recosanc^p'. 

Bis son Walter Calreriey was the peipetittor of a erlne 
whidi fermed Aie subject of tragic representation* two himdred 
years ago, and wbfch still excites the liveliest emotions in the 
inhabitants of the place when induced to communicate its history 
In the neighbourhood of its scene. In mrder to understand tho 
subsequent narratihre, it must be stated befbre we jwoeeed, tilat 
Walter Calreriey had married about the year I60i ndfippa tlie 
flie daughter of Sir John Brooke, by whom he had three sons 
William, Walter, and Henry. 

Prior to his marriage with this lady, he had Ibrmed an engage- 
ment with another, the daughter of '^ i^ and.ent gentleman oC 
chief note in his country ;" but when he arrived ih London, and 
saw his subs^i^ent wife, he riolated his Tp^9 a^d r?piur^ to the 
«ltar with the guilt of a^ p^jwred m^ ^po^ Im fcw4, 9wk 
after bis, mmriag^ h« d^psded Umsetf by habUnMl itttoadcalioi^ 

*Iii the Yodcshixf Tfssedx lUfld^ attribiiled to Shakspeare. 
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ri^tittg, aaJ dutwwdi f f y, and qpedily laqpsverish^dL Uiiidf Iqr 
ilk tcAlws prod^&ty. In 4i*der to oliUiii a mppkf of ftwiy 
SMMidjr to 'dtffraf Ite ^Kpaoce <i£ hb vian^ he damawikd^vi 
M» wife |fce>di ip <ad atf Inr^oiviT, and aba fteptoM le obay^ iiia 
aaandiHa iyyoaaadiag ^ her ^gnrdma in Zioodeii, to ini^dt; 
Uni'te'eABCt'llietade. The:geDtkaHm to whoai ahe i^fdkd; who 
aaena iMM' tltt< oaigaiial aamtiwe to kwe lietei her wnda, evaded 
eeriiplkaMa wiA her fvn^Mtka, tmt atafted hja leadiiNM 4a 
^Mdle^hci^imshaiidifiMin tJMauit«f ids BiOMra^ and wpgmt 
ereittleia, 4iid tofaeeide Ar iiim a flaoe of adKcieiit ralae to 
aaiMc ym ■te:aMBiilain 4hc atyia of ttvia^ a&d the afypeftdagea 
of jfaidc^e^dhnhhebad heea.aociiafeanaed. The fady. Imsteiied 
te^yhraikyinth the ag ree abl e mteHigBnce, but haa anhapfqr 
hm i b a ad waa a b a i i t j eo H wiu i ded by Ua wicked ooBqiaBiqiiB> and 
pmaiiiag Ida pdhmoua debai^enei. At iength he vetiinie^ 
aMdteed wkh yefpetoal. itatea fc a tkf, with the etancioiisDeai of 
Ua«»lBM% aad wiib the ceaiiiette that heliad atterly niinad ^ 
hJMOfllf and hialuaHy, To aawh an eactrease «f wictidiwiw had 
he laltoaly fraciMded> (tet he had eadeavowed tb aecooat to lua 
awiidalini aid te the world ftr hia ettiaagaannt fraaa hona^ by 
Motiling ^ewiddriitr <if hia wtfi and the ilkgitimacj of hk 
ehffibMa. Be hiad etcii foaght a duri with a gentteman who had 
fiferainiid ta NBNnBtnite with him upon hk haoe injustiee to a. 
asoBt ttcoiittent and YXrtiioua woBian^ aiid hewaonidebtedfor hk 
Hlhto the fb rb tai anea of hk aiatagoniat. Wh^ he arrived at 
Q id r ai i o y, he haMJanad te hk wtk> and waa engaged in kafing Much ei» 
iMTiwith rofwaachci JMrnot having aeld her dowrf^ when he waa ^^^ 
iattaan^liled by the anivai of a g^rtkmas fieii one of the 
Ihikerakiea. Thk gendeaun had ooma fat the purpeie e# 
aMing te.']lfe^ Cbiaevky tba eooditioii of an injoved brUhen wh«^ 
bed beeome boatnd foa tiie payment el a thooiaad ponnda lor tk^ 
aMBsdarer^ wba had^^baott aood kt tibe dabtj^ and wlM^ at that naj 
time waa Iwguithing in a pvisoBy beeaoaa of Ua inabUity U$ 
mkmif tke arediton^ Mr* Cidvefley rqpKed wiA cemposniw te 
ihkfrknd of bk brother^ be roqueated tbegitolkBian t^ waft 
evor hk eafeata^ and proaMod that en bk ratorn be woirid girt 
1dm aiafciskefcofy anaairtobiaconMWinkatiai. Tbegenlkmaw 
bad na aeoiwr diparted^ than Mn Galierky feliied to biagdkfyy 
wkeiAbe btenladovcr tba mkcay he bad eataikd npon hiielf 
and bis relatives by his crimes. While be was thus oceapkd, 
bk eldest chiU^ a iwy of abeut fair yeaiQ ef age^ came mtothe 
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gikUery to play^ the unnatural fiith^^ in a pfarensjr of rage^ a^taei 
i^Mm the helplns boy^ plunged hia dagger twice or thrice into loB 
body/ and hurried with him into the apartment where his wife 
wits asleep^ while the nurse was dressing another child 1^ tl^. fii^ 
The iniiuiat^ alBsassin ouight the seecmd iifaild foim the ^^^ 
nur8eyWh<mK he tlurew with great violenoefnHn the door of .the:room 
to'the foot of the stair case. The noise awdce the.unfioftupate 
mother, who instailtlypereeiFed the danger of her diildr^iu' She 
dasftsd the seomd chUd to her bosom^ reoeired herself seiForal 
flirusts of the dagger while she vainly endeavoured to defend it 
from her husband, and saw it stabbed to the heartin her anna. 
Mr. Calverley, perceiving that both the children were dead upon 
the floor, and that their mother ' was weltering in her blood, 
determined to complete his work by murdering his tbird eoai 
then out at nurse twelve miles off. After a desperote struggle 
with a servant whom he mastered, he left the hiaise. lor the 
stables, and met the gentleman just alluded to on his return 
from his walk. • As he passed him he desired him to walk into 
the house, and told him that he would soon arrange his Inrother'a 
business. He then mounted his horse, and set off at full sp^ed 
on his sanguinary errand. The gentleman no sooner entered tiie 
house, and saw the £?arfal spectacle it presented, than jhe con- 
jectured the additional crime the murderer intended to perpe- 
trate; he roused the inhabitants of the village, and commenced a 
vigorous pursuit. Mr.. Galverley was thrown from his horaer 
when he Was within a few yards of the house whcare his dbild was 
placed; and was so disabled by his fall, that he waseasily secured* 
The next day he was taken before Sir John Savile, of Howley; 
and Sir Thomas Bland, when he confessed his crime, declared 
that he had harboured the intention of the murder for more thwa 
two yearo, and that his reason for it was that his wife had 
frequently given him indications .of her own adultery, and tdkeam 
that the children were not his. As the plague was raging iii 
York, he was committed to Wakefield pristm, but was subise. 
quently taken to York and brought to his trial, after an interval 
of four months from the murder. Eithw froia desperate obstiw 
nacy or from a desire to save the property upon his estate for' 
theuseof his only surviving son, he refos^ to jdead, was con- 
Au^t 6, demned to be pressed to death, and was executed acoording to hia 
sent^ice. . . 

Proiii an odd narrative of this dreadful transaction, written. 
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shortly after it 'occarred, H would seem tbat Mr. CUveriey prior 
to his remoVal to Howley^ to be examined befim- Sir John Savile, 
was taken bade to his own hoase^ where the foUowing incident is 
i^udtohaTe oocorred which we shall give in the words of the 
hiktary, *' He intreated the multitude he might qieak with his 
wile before he came to prison, who he heard was alive though 
in great danger ; that liberty was granted him. The distressed 
l^tlew<mian when she saw him, forgot her own wounds and the 
death of her two children, an^ did a loving kisse him and tenderly 
imbrace*him, as if he had never done her wrong ; which strange 
ktodness so shook to his heart, remembering the misery be had 
heaped upon her, that imbracing one another, thjgre was so 
pittifiil lamentation between them, that had flinte had cars it 
would have melted into water/' The lady afterwards recovered 
from her wounds. 

-' The manors of Calverley and Pudsey, with the appurtenances 
in Calverley, Eccleshall, Parsley, &c. had prior to this event been 
stettled in trust on Sir John Brdoke and others, for the lives of this 
Walter Calverley and Philippa his wife, and after their decease 
on William Calverley, son and heir apparent, and his heirs and- 
so foirlh. Henry Calverley succeeded to the estate, and was 
distinguished for his active lojralty in the cause of Charles I., he 
was visited with the vengeance of the opposite party, he was 
fined to the amount of one thousand four hundred and fifiy-five 
pounds, and to pay the sequestration, he was compelled to sell his 
estate at Seacroft, for one thousand three hundred and eighty 
pounds. * ' He was the last of the famHj who permanently 
resided at Calverley Hall. His son Walter was created knight 
of the Royal Oak by Charles H. on account of the sufferings of 
the foimly in the cause of loyalty, he married the daughter and 
heiress of Henry Thompsom, Esq. of Esholt, through whom he 
olitftinedpo8sessi<m'of that beautiful estate. Walter Calverley> 
created a barQnent 1711> married Julia, the daughter of Sir 
WiUiam Bkckett, Bart, he built the present excdlent house at 
JSsholt, and his son Sir Walter, who took the name of Blackett, 
on succeeding to the estate, sold the manor of Calverley to 
Thonms Thomhiil, Esq. to whose heir Thomas Thomhill, Esq. 
of Fixby, in Yorkshire, and Riddleswortb, in Norfolk, it still 
belongs. 

* The value of this composition may be ascertained from the fact, that the 
Kame estate was sold a few years ago, and produced forty thousand pounds. 
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Hie eHrtM naA mt wiag of Caireikjr 1ML stilt 
anl BfltyirtttMidiiig tht dfliieneat and iWyiJiliiin af.tiir 

ci|id tknhenof tilft niof, wbicbarerklifyflvledl^JMttadtonipiio^ 
thft roof from an emfaifttled mB; pkte cf ■teuigrotl^krt: tbe wakm 
iMmem whick wem. jBtnikrei aecBMiry wiie» k was tamai iiil» 
ODiftaft% liave obliteatedkniaaiol tfaeitaaflK aCits ftaaaia magpi 
fisencaL It ia pniUble tibaftt tke p aa ocat Mrie waa InmII almift* 
dieiwigiiof ifcnrj VL lie afiartBatni in. wUbk Ae tMit^ 
of tba two diildreii faf their nphapfy fiirtlier waa parpotiatri^. 
waa a wainaaottod GlMaiifaNri» the nerthneast ani^.al tiie^ hoiia^. 
from iriiich>afltaireaaa.dfiaaMided; to what a|ip^aa» tahwra^boaa 
die pmdpal oratata nxMii.af the. hoMaaw: To: thffaaiily of, the: 
Galfwkya wa dialli^gaiii have .oocanaoi to ailado; whan weirelaRtft 
the history of the church. 

A curiooa dodiment relative to thia FiUage haa haa» yidriiahed 
by Dr. Whitaker/ which iUustralea the dai^gor whieh penooa.' 
cAuunioiia: to their n^^bours incovred.in die tiaserof: al^jeat 
si^rstition. In the yefix 1^04 four persona whoa& nanaea were 
Bobert Have> Isabel Hare his. mother, Apn Brigg, .and {iia.< 
BidLcnahaye, all of CUyerl^y, were suspected of '^ the devjHiak avt 
of witcheraft." They were- accused of this criJne before the 
Justices of Assise by ox inhabitaiita.of the viUagei who s^pied- a^ 
document declaring that the unfortunate indiyiduals 'f hadv pxac* 
tiaed and done much hurt and mischief to thoirneighhauirs^T anA 
that this had been proved by the. examination of sewaml.peiaana 
in the yioinity* That the ckrggrinan of th& viUage yknati^lm 
name the first on this^^precious dodiment can oeeasion noionypiisa^ 
when it( is xacoUectad. that thorpedimtio Jaaoea I>caalddierotaJiia> 
tima tO'dieoampoaltion <tf aidcmonokigyk and that tfae^^igrssl^ 
and most influential peraons in the kingdoiQ oould- unite' in. ciau 
damning to impriloninentnnd. death those who by a-si^anieiioirer 
could ride m hroomsticks.throni^ the air^ and aul^feat-' the tessta 
af;thn.fieldand the aknentft.c£natime to tbm cswmand. 

FABfiLEY. 

Faxslbt is a populous village on the banks of the £eeda~and 
Liverpool Canal^ inhabited almost exdusively by clothiers;' In 

the neighbourhood of this village an occurrence took {lUeein 

'. ■ . » 

* Loidaai^lmete» 232.. 



P^^Mh^ IBBS, whkib exoifej oOmiideraUe alifn^ A difteeaoe 
bad ^icietod for s^me tim^ betire^ Mr. A, Hajnswortby a <j0ti|^ 
maBQ&etiirer, jsad his work jieople, respedi&g an adrai^oe of 
wag^ wiAfb h0 bid agreed to give, only requiring hia men to 
'sign a» agreemettt stating that they wel% willing lo work for ki|» 
on thosie terma, and at the same time intimating that Aose wh0 
refused to ai^ tibe paper would be discharged when tbejr hml 
finished the work in hand. This agreement was offensiTe to the 
Trades' Union^ and Mr. Hainsworth received a notice from the 
secretary of diat body stating that if be did not co&tiaiiie to 
employ the wbde of his work poc^ie a atrflce wook} take phoe. 
Because hd refes^ to accede to this requisition^ a numher of 
•weavers and slubbers quitted his service. Some of the people^ 
tkowever, who were not in the Union^ remained at thehr woifc 
Among these individuals was a young man, James Baman, a 
native of Ireland, about nineteen years of age, and bis aiater a 
few years younger-; both «f them were obnoxious to the Uiiioa 
men, by continuing at ^heir work, and became in oonaequenoa 
what was technically caDed Black Sheep. On Wednesday, Ike 
6, fbey Mb Mr. Ifainswortb's house, where they had been woridng 
to return to their home at fitanningley, a mile and a half horn 
fVurdley. They hfid proceeded little more than a third of the dia^ 
tance, when they were suddenly surroiuided by Ibirty or foiN^ 
men, Benson was mortaHy wounded, and died at iw o'dock on 
tbe following morning, but the sister fo^tuna^y ^ftdad bar 
escape aiteat reoeinng some severe blow«; Ibe IS^Uovi^g ter^Kol 
was returned by the Jury on the Oorosiers Xnq^eat ; . « We nt^ 4 
verdict.of wil^ murder against divers persons unkiiowA tQ.|M» 
and we ftu^tber find that the deceased had become obnoxious ^ a 
large ^body called the Glothier^s Union, by refusing to leave Ua^ 
masters employment, and to join them in their endeav^imata 
ccmipel his master, Abimeledi Hainsworth, to submit to tb^ 
dictation of the said Clothier's Umon, by paying bit woAmen 
such wi^ges as they fn^oposed, and to receive into bis service o&ilf 
such persons as the said tJnion approved <if, and have too mfiob 
leason io fear Ibat his murder has been the cpns^uenoe of his 
fidelity to bis master.'- AithougV<me hundred pounds rawacd 
was offered by the royal proclamation for tb^ discovery of the 
murder, and although another hundred pounds reward was o#^ed 
*by the Trades Union, who disckimed the ifbole affa^ and 
denounced it in the severesf terms of reprobation, no clue has yet 
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tw^ft found' to fead to the apprehension of a^y of tlie mimlerefs, 
•notwithstanding so -many were united in the perpetration of 
4he<^me4 We hare recorded this erent because it indicates 
^oiie pieculiar eharacteristit of the age^ developing something of 
the nature of a formidable system existing among a number , of 
^Dombkied work people, which a former age could not have 
imagined, and which a succeeding age will scarcely believe. 

! PUDSEY. 

* ' ■ ■ . 

< This place is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book. ** la 
PodeChesaie, Dustan and Stainulf had eight camcates of land to 
be taxed, where there may be four ploughs. Ilbert now has it, 
Jbut it is waste. Value in King Edward's time, forty shillings. 
.Wood pasture half a mile long and half broad." * The township 
of .'Podsey therefore participated in the general devastation (^ 
the country in the reign of the ruthless Norman conqueror. Thjs 
village was the seat of the ancient family of the Milners, or as 
the name was formerly spelt, of the Mylners, who were settled 
there in the reign of £dward II. and one of whom purchasied 
Ijie manor of Walter Calverley, in 1663. Nt) particulars can b^ 
recorded of 'this place which will interest the reader. Immenise 
excitement was created here during the registry of votes for the 
Igiat election for the West Riding, by the objections which were 
brought forwards by the Tory party against abput ninety free- 
luMers in the township, principally the owners of mill property^ 
held in partnership. Sixty-six of these claims were allowed 
before the revising barristers at Bradford, and the consequence 
was, that the victory was celebrated with unbounded rejoicings 
in the village, the chuifch bells were rung incessantly on the 
evening of the day on which the triumph was adiieved, the 
steeple was brilliantly illuminated, and the inhabitants united in 
general congratulation and festivity. 

The village of Pudsey is inhabited almost entirely by dothiers, 
Imd notwithstanding its elevated situation, it is oiie of the dirtiest 
and most unpleasant in the district 

' At FuLNEGK, in the township .of Pudsey, the M(»uvians, or 
United Brethren, have fonne^ one of the. most extensive and 
important establishmentiB they possess ii^ the kingdom. A number 
of persons both Britons and foreigners, who had formed a connexion 
with the United Brethren, began to build this settlement ii^ 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 141. 
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1748, and they called it Grace Hall^ or Lamb's Hall. They were 
visited by Count Zinzendorf^ who had afforded an asyhim to some 
of the persecuted descendants of the andeut Morayian (lurches 
on one of his estates in Gei^nany ; and about the time of his visit 
the place began to be designated Fulneck, by which name it has 
been known through the kingdom. 'A ' long' series of excellent 
buildings, with a fine terrsice in front/ is' earned along the north 
side of a beautiful valley, and contains ample accommodation for 
the fraternity. The edifices consist of a chapel, a school for girls, 
a residence for the minister, a school for boys, a house for single 
men, another for single women, and another for widows. . The 
houses for separate fomilies form a considerable village, in 
which various branches of trade are cultivated, although the 
woollen manufacture employs the largest proportion of the 
population. The skill of the single women in working muslins 
with the needle and tambour has long been celebrated, and 
the produce of their labours frequently sells at a very con- 
siderable price. The vocal and instrumental music at public 
worship at this place, has been deservedly considered superior to 
any thing of the kind in the vicinity. The burial ground is 
strikingly beautiful, and presents an impressive scene of simple 
solemnity and repose. Few communities in the kingdom or in 
the world are conducted with such admirable order and regularity, 
or have been the means of effecting so much good as that of the 
United Brethren, at Fulneck. 

IDLE. 
Idle is a very large village, or rather town, in this parish, 
inhabited by manufacturers and clothiers, who carry on a very 
oonsideraMe trade. It is an irregular, rambling, dirty place, on 
the declivity of a hill, with'nothing to recommend its appearance, 
or remarkable in its history. Its chapel and other places of wor- 
ship will be described in another place — ^its academy, supported 
by the Congregationalists for the instruction of young men 
intended for the ministry, has been removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Bradford, and the establishment at Woodhouse Grove, 
near Apperley Bridge, founded on the principle of the seminary 
at Kingswood, for the education of the s^ns of Wesleyan Metho- 
dist ministers, will be elsewhere alluded to. The proximity of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal affords to the village the inesti- 
mable advantages of internal navigation. 
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POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF CALVERLEY. 

1801. 1811. laM. 1881. 

CBhr&kj and TuOej, .... 2,081 2,990 Zfi05 2,637 

Soltoiry t..4. 471 581 634 671 

Idle, 3,398 3,882 4,666 5,416 

Piidser, 4,422 4,697 6,229 7,460 
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SECTION III.— THfi PARISH OP GtJISELEY. 



HORSEFORTH. 

This place b evidently so called from a ford practicable by 
bcNraea tbroygb tbe liyer below. It baa boweyer been asserted, 
tbaiabice by Kiricby's Inquest,* it appears tbat Hereford wasa 
name giFon to it in ancient times, it signifies " tbe ford of the 
army/' from tbe Saxon Here, an army. Tbis asserticnr however 
may be safely dismissed without further observation. 

HorSefwth is twice mentioned in Doomsday Book. First it 
is m^itioDed among the Lands of the King. '^ In Horseforde 
thtee Thanes had six camcates to be taxed. Land to three 
pkNighs. Thirtyshillings." Again, under the head of I^and of 
the King's Thanes, it is stated that Robert de Bruis held in 
Horseforde two carucate8.t This Robert occupied a vast quan- 
tity <^ land in this neighbourhood, in other parts of tbe West 
Riding:, a>^d in the East and North Ridings. It would seem 
that the land here was generally cultivated, but i^though no 
wood is mentioned, it is evident from snbsequent records and 
frCNbi the &oe <if the country at the present day, that the woods 
nmst have eovered a consid^able extent of ground. The family 
of Robert de Bnus, or Brus, from whom were descended the 
celebr ate d Bfuces of Scotland, and the present noUe family of. 
Aylesbury, continued for a considerable period to hold land in 
Horaelorth, for Kirkby'e Inquest mentions that the heirs of John 
Maukverer h^ one carucate of Peter le Brus. Tbe abbots of 
Kiricstail, at aa early period^ acquired tbe principal part of Horse- 
hrtk, and after the dissolution) Edward VL in the first year of 
liis feign, granted all the demesne lands held by the monastery of 
Kirkstall with other estates, to Archbishop Cranmer. Three 
years afterwards Cranmer obtained a licence to alienate these 
lands for the Use of Thomas Cranmer, his eldest sod. That this 
Thomas transferred his possessions to Edward Lord Clintoq, 

* Kirkby's Inquest was taken A. D. 1287, the fifteentli of Edward I. 
t Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 34, 234. 
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i^pears almost certaiii (rom the fact tbat this nobleman sold the 
manor of Horseforth to Samuel Green, Stephen Pasley, Richard 
Pollard, John Stanhope, and Robert Craven. Of the families (A 
these purchasers of the manor, the Stanhopes, the Pollards, and 
the Crayens, remaia to the present day. 

The family of the Stanhopes resided at Horseforth for many 
generations, and their ancient residence before the New Hall 
was built, is still to be seen on the road to Calverley. They 
surrounded the latter residence with a small park, and their ]^an. 
taticms, carried on to the summit of the rery high hill on the 
north, form a conspicuous object to an immense distance on the 
east. The ha^ is now the residence of the Rev. J« A. Rhodes. 
We shall have occasion to state in another place the liberality <tf 
the Stanhopes in the erection of the present episcopal chapel on 
the site of the ancient edifice. This family have not been the 
only benefiEbctors of the viUage. The road from Horseforth to 
Bramley, to Stannihgley, and to Bradford was formerly immensely 
circuitous and difficult, the evil was remedied in 1819, when John 
Pdlard, Esq. erected an iron bridge over the Aire immediately 
below the village at an expence of one thousand five hundred 
pounds. 

But few events have occurred in this vQlage and its neigh- 
bourhood, which demand the attention of the reader; Horse- 
forth, like Beeston and Calverley, has been distinguisbsd by one 
'fatal circumstance in the annals of crime. In the m<mth of July, 
1804, the inhabitants were appalled by the intelligence that Mr. 
William StaUes, a doth manufacturer, had been murdered in his 
own house. John Stables, his brother, immediately oftn^ a 
reward of one hundred guineas for the discovery of the perpetra- 
tors of the horrid deed. Upon this man, however, notwithstanding 
his apparent zeal, the suspicion of his neighbours ultimately 
rested, and it was generally feared that as a fratricide he. had 
imbrued his ownbaiids in the blood of die victim. However thiis 
may be, he was never happy afterwards, existence became intole- 
rable, and three months after the death of his brother he hanged 
liimself in his own bam. 

New Laiths, near Horsefortli, was long the reddence of the 
very ancient &mily of the Oreenwoods, descended from Wyoniarus 
Greenwode, ^^ Cater" to the Empress Maude, in 1154. A eu- 
rious fact is ascertained relative to this estate, it has been 
twice conveyed from the family and twice it has been regained by 
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tlieni. Jaiiies Oreenwood, wlio serred as a iBoIdiet' in the Vor 
between the Duteh and Spaniards^ and Mary^ his second wife^ the 
daughter of Francis Bellhoiise^ Town Clerk of Leeds^ conveyed 
the estate at New Laiths^ in 1658, to Thomas Lord Viscoant 
Saviie, Earl of Sussex, and in 1670, James Lord Viscount Savile, 
'Earl of Sussex, and Baron of Pontefract and Gastleton, recbn- 
yeyed the estate to the same indiyidual. Again James €h«en^ 
"Wood, the son of the preceeding, sold the estate to' John' Swaine, 
of Horsefbrth, in the year 1699, and it was repurchased by Joseph 
Greenwood, his nephew, who died 1728. The recent alterations 
which have been made in the house at New Laiths, have eleyated 
it to the rank of a commodious and respectable inansion^ the situau 
tion is most beautiful on a sheltered and wooded eminence above 
^he Aire, and the prospect down the river would be truly delight- 
ful were it not too frequently interrupted by the black clouds of 
onoke which emanate from Kirkstall Forge. 

RAWDEN. * 

Thb derivation of this name has been satisfactorily ascertained 
to be from Raa, a wild goat, and Den, a woody place or valley 
affcMding both food and shelter for cattle. Rawden, like Horses 
forth, is twice mentioned in the Doomsday Book, First. among 
the Ring's lands it is stated, *^ In Roudun Glunier, Ganiel and 
Sandi had three carucates to be taxed. Land to two ploughs 
Ten shillings/' And again it is stated that [' Robert de Bruis 
or Brus held here six oxgangs."* It would seem, however> that 
the ting, soon after the compilation of Doomsday Book, granted 
this estate to Paulinus de Rawden, as a reward for- his services 
with a body of archers which he commanded, and here the family 
continued for more than six hundred years. The most renowned 
person in this family during its resdenoe at Rawden was Sir 
George Rawden, a warrior and hero. He had a command in 
Ireland, and was absent at his own estate when the horriUe 
massacre of 1641 was perpetrated in that country. As soon as he 
heard the tidings, he hastened through Scotland to his post, and 
Arrived at Lisbum, seven miles from Belfetst, at the very time 
when Sir Phelim O'Neale, at the head of four or five thousand 
papists, was about to break into the town, and to murder the 
inhabitants. Sir George found only two hundred men ready to 
resist the ferocious banditti who had desolated the country with lire 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book. 34, 234. 
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and swords and even tlik little band had <mly kitty ^mwt^ mudlcefeB 
MBOBg them ; but they were aoimated with a detentu^filioa to 
sell their Urea as dearly as peaaijblej and even the ifomeii pr qMp cd 
io partieipate in the dangers of th^ omAkH^. flKr <}eer§^, whp 
.was wdl known anong the natire Iriah^ n^did his dsapodtlesa 
with sueh eoBsummate sldti, that the enemy eooi» beeame awajne . 
4kf his return, and the cry, *'Sbr George Rawden has ^Hme few 
JlngfaKid, intimidated the assailants." Numbers, fcewserer, wave 
en the point of prerailing; Sir Gesrge's herae w8h| dbol nildsr 
him, and liie enemy w&» already raising a shoot sf trinmpb, 
when a r^nferioement and a supply of ammunition airivied from 
Bettust, the papists were defeated. Sir George sated htt Uttfe 
garrison from massacie, and aoquiriad the honour of having per- 
temed one of the most glorious actions of the war. Sir George, 
who had prerioufliy been created a baronet, afterwards commanded 
a regiment for Charles I. and died in 1684, in the dghtkA 
year of his age. His great grandson was created baron Rawden, 
of Moira 1750, and Earl Moira 1761. He married for his third 
wife. Lady Elisabeth Hastings, Bwoness Hastings in Us own 
right. Their son Francis Rawden Hastings, as the Earl ^ M^sa» 
and one of the intimate, friends of George IV, wh^i Prince of 
Wales, was for a long time one of the most prominent characters 
in . the empire. He was created Marquess of Hastings was 
Gorernor jQeneral of India, and afterwards became Goyeraer of 
Malta. He was succeeded in his title and estates hjr George 
Augustus. Frands, the present Marquess. 

The Hall at Rawden, long the residence of this 4i^]Ji^u^hed 
family, is situated a little to the eaat of the church cur ^4iap«l« 
and with its extensive fcont and projecting gables, |ifla!Qed ^r ^ 
commanding and elefaled eituation, presents an ex^i^iidy 
imposing appearance from the new road between Yeadoa and 
SirkstaU, and still exhibits numerous indications of the dignity 
and importance of its noble pQssesS!()rs. The village is 'pinoipaUy 
inluibited by clothiers, and there are some very extensive manu- 
factories in the neighbourhood. We have ialready stated that 
one of them, belonging to Messrs, Thompson, was visited :by the 
Luddites in 1812, and a cimsideraUe quantity <tf machinery W9» 
destroyed. 

YEADON 

Is derived from Ea-dun, the water on the hill, for above the 
village there is a turn which appears to have been partly natural, 
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«Bd g«re Its oane to the plade. YeadiNl m thus jAenUkmtd m 
Boemsiby.Bfwk: ''In LtAao, Qmne, and CMiniier had Cmit 
^wueHles to be ttxed. Land to iw^ pkmghs. Twienljrsfailhiigg.''* 
S*rom thk it 9ppe»n that ai the time of the Cofeqfiiert Yeadoii 
maB dmMe the value of Rawden. It aftenrayds bdonged to the 
■mDery of Ediolt. No partienhirs can be recorded of this viL 
kg^ of any geneial interaftt. For the period of forty yean, k 
i^aa lat^ degraded by the practiees of an impoator called Halt. 
Mkh GhPeea, or the Lnghob Witd^ who extofted move Uniii a 
Hkoaaand poaads froaa the siUy crowds of ciedalous pesple wha 
resorted to her to hare their fortunes told, cur to aMertaia hoir 
they could recover lost property, or avert imaginary ills. This 
woman dkd ia 1810, and was succeeded m her lucrative pnofea. 
sisn by her daughter Haanai Speoce, who, stnoige to tdl, ioood 
a msm pessessed of si^eieiit osuvage to marry a wiidu In dtesa 
wawt e parts of the country, notwithstanding the diftishtt of 
genacy aad c^ reKgions knowtedgOj, there still Uiigers much of 
superBlitioB, and many a fbe^sh idea and rMiculous practioe nost 
be driven away, befe«e the '* march of inteUect" and the pn^. 
gress of " the schoolmaster," ere the credulity of the people is 
^ssipated. 

GUISELEY. 

For this place a very hw words must suffice. In Doomsday 
Book it is just mentioned as Gisele,t and is included in one vast 
manor with Otley, and many surrounding villages belonging to 
the archbishops of York, At this period, for Otley, Middleton, 
Benton, Poole, Guiseley, Baildon, Menston, Burley, Ilkley, and 
many adjoining places, there was but one church ; and limited 
as the population must have been in the Saxon times; ft wasC 
materially diminished by the ravines- and cruelties of theNor. 
mans. For it is expressly stated that the greater part of this 
extensive district was waste, and though in the time of Edward 
the Confessor it was worth ten poimds, it had suffered so deplora- 
bly, that* its vahie' had been diminished nuM-e than two thirds.:^ 
Soon after this period Gcriseley became the lordship and the resi- 
dence of the Wards, a family of considerable iftfporfance in this 
part of the country, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 34 f BawdWen's Doomsday Book, 53. 

X Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 52. 
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when they became extinct. Of the beautifol church which thef 
built, an account will be given in another place. After the death 
of Sir Christoirfier Ward in 1522, the nian<H' of Guiaeley was bM 
to the Sherbomes, of Stonyhorst, in Laocaahire, and in 1717 >t 
was b^ueathed by the last of that fiimily. Sir I<91ch<das Sher- 
burne, Bart, to his daughter the dudieas of Nwfdk* It was 
afterwards 8oLd to the freeholderB, who are now the joint lords. 
The situation oi Ghuaeley, though rather high, is comparatively 
sheltered, and the village is hr more comely and pleasant than 
either of its subordinates, Rawden or Yeadon. Nothing can be 
stated of Carlton which will interest the reader. 

HAWKESWORTH, kmg the resid^ice of one of the qaqst 
ancient and respectable families in the county of Yodk, is situated 
to the west of Ottiseley, on a cold but commanding elevation, and 
oommands a most exteodve view both oi Airedale and the distimt 
hills of GlaytoD Heights and Saddleworth. Of the residrats at 
tJus place, whidi was abandoned by its proprietors for the warmth 
and comfort of Wharfdale, we shall give some particulars in thtf 
proper place. 

It may be remarked in dosing this account of the parish of 
Guiseley, that the convenience of Yeadon, of Rawden, and Horse- 
Horth, as manufacturing villages, has been most materially sub^ 
served by the new road fr<»n Guiseley, which communicates witb 
the Leeds and Bradford road at Kirkstall. It will be difficult to 
select in this district any road which for so long a distance, cmn- 
mands a prospect so extensive or scenery so beautiful, the view 
from the neighbourhood of Rawden looking towards Rombalds 
Moor and up the valley of the Aire is one of the finest in the 
country. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF GUISELEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Carlton, 115 185 158 181 

Guiseiey 825 959 1;213 1,604 

Horseforth 2,099 2^15 2,824 S,4S5 

Rawden..... ..« 1,115 1,450 1,759 2,059 

Yeadon ..•. 1,659 1,954 2^455 2,761 

Total 10,02a 
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can be no doubt that the name of this prosperous and 
iniportant tmm huR been derired from the ford at the foot of the 
hill upon idiich Hie did diurch has been erected. fiHnoe> hovre?er, 
die bed of the brook which runs down theMrailey to the Aire is 
very contracted^ tojpographers have been at a loss how to account 
for the epithet Brad or Broad. But this appellation may have 
been imposed, either because of the floods whidi in the time of 
tempest or of winter rush from the high hills, and render the 
hrwk a foaming and a formidable torrent, or because the waters 
rolled down a pebbly bed of considerable width. This is the case 
with many streams in themselves insignificant, which have dian- 
nels of great breadth, and the fording of which is occasionally 
very dangerous. 

In the Saxon times Bradford was a place of no consequence 
whatever, it formed a part of the great parish of Dewsbury, and 
in all probability it afterwards was consolidated, like Leeds and 
many other neighbouring places, into the great barony of 
Pontefract. 

This town is mentioned in Doomsday Book in the following 
terms, " In Braidford with six Berewics, Gamel had fifteen cam- 
cates'of land to be taxed, where there may be eight ploughs. 
Dbert has it and it is waste. Value in King Edward's time, 
four pounds. Wood pasture half a mile long and half broaid."* 
Hie scourge then of desolating wtx h2d visited this township, as 
well as other regions of the north ; no allusion is made to any 
inhabitants ; no reference is given to any resident prt^nietors or 
occupiers of land ; no reason is given for believing that any of its 
soil was under actual cultivation, and the value of the produce 
appears to have been absolutely nothing. Fnnn the statements^ 

* Bawdwen*8 Doonuday Book, 141. 
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of the Doomsday survey most of the townships in the parish were 
evidently reduced to the same solitude and ruin^ and the condition 
of the district round Bradford was indubitably still more deplora- 
ble than that of the country in the vicinity of Leeds. 

In this melancholy state^ however^ the place was not suffered 
long to remain. The Lades were not only in possession of the 
ridi fee of Pontefract^ but also of the barony of Clitheroe in 
Lancashire; and those potent noblemen would often have occasion 
to pass from the one to the other on occasions of pomp, or buaness^ 
or war. The fatigues of so long a march through a wild, a 
nigged, a desolate, and almost an uninhabited country, required 
a fcaUiBg place ; and the tempests wliidi ofien sweep with twmen. 
imiB iary over the Ueak hills, and along tiie deep vvliies, would 
te^enfely demand adidter fiir the chieftains and their ntainenL 
For these purposes, Bradford would be sdecfted as being direcUy 
m (the way, as being situated in a warn and pHeasaiit vaMey, and 
hfving a country avennd it wkkh, with a little coltifatieB^ mi^t 
easily be rendered produetire of adequate supplies. Bnt in these 
ryde times, when ihe Norman oeaquerors were hated as. weU ad 
feared, whea tbehr op p res si oas and insolence frequently goaded 
the native inhafcitants to insurrection and revolt, and when the 
foreign Banms th^ntelves were frequently wi^ng impLacafale 
and sanguinary f^nids, security from open vioienoe and treachevoua 
surprise would be essential to shdter, and the resting place of a por'^* 
erful nobleman, repeatedly visited, woidd rapidly assume the 
a[^raaQeofastrHigfiurtification. Iti6notofilyprebahle,hutitia 
oortain, that in thetimeoftlieLaeieSjtlmrewasafertrefliatBhfad* 
ffifd, for in the inquisition taken afber the death of Henry de Lacy, 
the last Earl of Lincoln, in 1816, the term burgestta oeours^ 
which was never aj^died but io the residents in the neighbour- 
head of a castle* The security aflbrded by the existenoe of suck 
an edifice, and by its garrison, t<^ether with the hope of obtainiag* 
seme advantage or |vivikge from the lords who either rested or 
resided at the place, would soon create the rudimentsDf a village 
or a town, their safety aiild prosperity would soon attract the 
inhabitants of a less settled and protected district, and then, aaya 
Dr, Whitakuv who never frils to identify a town with a dmneh, 
'* The inconvenient distanoe 4rf the place, and etiU more so ef the? 
remoter parts of the present parish from J>ewshury, wwuld 
occur. The Lacies were a devout* and nuiMficent family ; 

* That is loveiB of ecdesiasliBB sjid Aranden of monasteries. 
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at the repvese&talioii of die people of Bradford aa apeowepf 
vouid be made witk the fierte Wanreii» a stip^id in lieu ef tiih^ 
aad eiber nghto settled upon the rector of SiemtNirjr, a lecstorial 
glebe ftnd tithee MBigaed tp the ineambenit of the new ptriab^aiid 
a ehaveh evected/' * 

In theee hah^on daye of ecderiastM^ when no 0tiird|r dimm»» 
tie&t daied to questioB tiieir uadoabted elaim to tithee ai^ ^^ other 
ci^t» /' and vhen U wes oetie^owd a fctel eahuviity to die witfM- 
oiil thepreeeoee of a priest^ or to be buried in ether than ooaeev 
crated grooad, the aeeoesplidiiiMiit ef eeeh an arranKemeat ia 
sodb a method was ^ct^oaely {MiibaUe^ and the eonjeetiire is not 
likely to be very &r removed from the aistval state of the cia^ 
Se eariy, however, as the year we have menli<yied above (1316) 
it is evident from the Xafoisitioa aUuded to, that the caade had 
been either demolished or destreyed, and a manor house badbesn. 
emcted ia k» eteadL Various inteveeting particulars are eemmaf 
nieated l^ this inqaisition relative to the slate of the town and 
parish dP Bradford, Of the forty thousand iiia«s which the parish 
ODutains, only fifteen hundred at this period had been ra9laimed# 
AUtbe old raaniHrs mentioned in the Doomsday snrveyi bad beeii 
3d»orbed in that of Bradford, and one court was holdan for the 
i^yrs of ike whcde every alternate tiiree wedcs. The town con* 
sisted of twenty.«eight burgage houses, and besides the burgssaee 
was inhabited by probaUy about aa many tenants at will and viL* 
bums* Its whole population therefore did not amount to mopSi 
than three hundred souls. Two mills are menticmed in the inqiu^ 
sitioB, a com mill and a fulling milL It has been conjectured 
that the soke of the first was coMextensive with the parish, becausa 
its profits amounted to more than one fourth of the lords reoeipts 
from the whole. The existenise of a fiiUing mill argues that siHno 
kind of coarse manufecture had already commenced. The glebe 
of the chureh extended to ninety-six acres of land. "One curious 
fact remains to be mentioned, the market was held on Sunday ; 
which seems to imply, that ia a parish of such vast extentf and in. 
which a la^ge proportion of the inhabitaats lived at an immense . 
distance from the town, it was in those days deemed allowaUe t^, 
identify going to market to buy necessary prorisioas, and going to 
church to listen to unintelligible prayers. 

By the marriage of Alice de Xiacy, only daughter andrheiresa 
of the last £arl of Lincoln with Thomas fSarl of Jmtmn^er, the 

« Loid and Elm. 3dl. 
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p oBfl Cfls ieos of the Lacies were united to those of the dudiy of 
Lmcaster. In the thne of John of Gaunt, Duke of Laaeaster, 
tiie fMomiog curious grant was given^ the history of which we 
state in die language of Gkmgh. " Bradford belonged to John of 
Oannty who granted to John Northorp^ of Manninghani> and his 
htm, three messuages and six bovates of land» to ccmie to Brad- 
fefd on the Mowing of a horn in winter^ and to wait upon him and 
Us heirs on their way from naddramshii«^ with a hince and 
hunting dog for thirty days ; to ha^e for yeoman's board one 
penny for himself^ and a half-penny for his d<^. A descendant 
of this Northorp altmrards granted land to Rushworth of Hor- 
toB to hold the lanoe^ while Northorp's man blew the horn. The 
name of Hornmen or Horn blower's lands, was imposed up<m the 
lands in question, and the custom is still k^pt up. A man comes 
.into the market place with a horn, a halbert^ and a dog ; he is 
there met by the owner of the lands in Horton. After the pro- 
clamation made the former calls out aloud, " Heirs <^ Rushworth^ 
^Some h<^d me my hound, while I blow three blasts with my horn, 
to pay the rent due to our soyereign lord the King." He then 
deHrers the string to the man from Horton, and winds his hbm 
thrice. The original horn, resemMing that of Tutbury in Stafibfrd- 
ehire, is still preserved, though stripped of its original ornaments. 
These fragments of ancient tenures are highly interesting, and in 
some respects useful, as they testify to the rude manners of the 
dden times, as they point out the abject condition of the great 
body of the people under the feudal system, and as they illustrate 
the superior safety of property and the better maxims of right 
which preyail in these happier times. 

Of the extent of population, of the relative condition of the 
town, and of its progress in the scale of general importance, no 
fbrther information can be communicated for nearly three hun- 
dred years. The testimony of Leland proves that in the reign rf 
Hairy VIII. Bradford had very considerably increased in mag- 
nitude, and was already distinguished by the spirit, industry, and 
enterprise of its inhabitants. Hie wordB of the old topographer 
are, " Bradeford, a praty, quite market tewne, dimidio aut eo 
an^us minus Wackefi^da. It hath one paroche chirehe, and a 
chapel of St Sitha. It stondidi much by clothing, and is distant 
Ti miks from Halifax, and four miles from Christi»l abbay. 
There is a coaiuence in this towne of three brakes. One risellie 
above R>uiiue Haul, so that the bed is a mile dim. from the 
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towse^ and this at the towne hath a bridge of one arch. Another 

risethe a ii mile of, having a mille and a bridge of • 

the 3 risethe foor mile of having • . • • " And in another plaoe, 
to which we have already adverted, he says that Leeds, though 
*'a8 large as Bradford is not so quick as it." It is evident then 
from these passages, that Bradford was even then celebrated for 
its mafiuiactures, that its bustle of trade communicated to it 
great liveliness of appearanoe, and that next to Wakefield it was 
in all probability the most prosperous town in the West Riding 
<^ Yorkshire. The seeds of its futijre greatness were then sown, 
although it was long before the golden harvest was presented to 
tiie reaper. Leland seems to have had a more accurate acquaiiu 
tance with this locality, than many of his topogn^hical suooes- 
sors ; for while with reference to the brooks, almost the only 
descriptive phrase made use of for some time afterwards was, 
'* the water which runneth by Bradford," he has described them 
with great accuracy and propriety. 

Another fiu^t is ascertained by the language of Iceland. From 
the ciivumstance^ that in some of the oldest^ attestations to a 
charter connected with this vicinity, the town is spelt Braforthe^ 
omibined with another circumstance, that this pronunciation until 
very lately was preserved by the inhabitants of the parish — ^it haa 
been contended that this was the original orthography of the woid, 
that therefore the derivation which we have given above of the 
designation of the town, cannot be correct, and that consequently 
the ford was not distinguished ia the name as being broad or 
brade,, but as having beea beneath the brae, or brow, upon whose 
commanding elevation the parish church was erected* All this 
is very plautible, and is certainly very unimportant^ but it may 
be remarked, that the whole conjecture is completely fiJsified by 
the incontrovertible authority of Doomsday, combined with the 
decision of so accurate a writer as Leland. 

" Quik," however, as Bradford may have been in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it must have been comparatively a most misramble 
place ; a few wretdied lanes beneath ot in the immediate ndgfa. 
bourhood of the church constituted the whole of the town ; the 
houses were hovels, composed of stone, of plaister, and of wood, 
covered with thatch; the comforts, or as they would then have 
been deemed, the effeminate luxuries of modern times, were 
unknown ; the '^ clothing" falnricated by the inhabitants by some 
rode process of manual labours, was unsightly, coarse, and perish- 



aUe; and t&e wMe po^aikliKi vim kiMatned in svper8litM> 
ignoraooe, and InriiHriBB. 

We hare no reeofd of any traanctieiiB in firadferd iaaiog tk« 
timas of amfiisum which followed the demelitioii of tfe papal 
tyianny and the dissohitioD of the aioDasterieSb It is veiadmed 
ffobahle by sone iaagnificaBt drcanataneai^ that the inhafaitaiits 
were prejudiced in fiivoiir of the old eiqieratition ; that they weie 
aealously attached to the cawe el the wattderang friars, 

— — — WUte, blMk, and gwy 
With «U their tnimpeiy ; 

aad that some of its stiody sons partook in the leutpwa ry 
tvMnph and ultimate d^eat of the fenailics of the Pilgrharage of 
Qnoe. Situated on the high road between York and the cathelie 
districts of Lancashire^ it would witness Ae inccssniit transit of 
the pi^ emissaries in their enthusiastie attempt to bolster i^ 
their falling cause l^ arousbg the passions of the credulous 
populace, while at the same time the good sense and character, 
istic aaiteness of the people, would induce them to spurn with 
contempt the absurdities and blasphenues of pepery as soon as 
they were exposed and denounced* 

The Inquisition of 1577 gi^es us no infemrati<m beyond the 
number of the manors, villages, and hamlets wto whict the vast 
pariah of Bradford was then divided. We shall content oarsehes 
with giving the general list without translating the particular 
details, which Save no possible omnexion with our hastoiy^ 
V. AUerton cu'. H. Wilsden. V. Bclton. V. BolMng. V^ 
Clayton H. Heten cu.' Frising hall. V. Thornton cu.' H» 
CSockham and H. Hediey* V. Horton parva. V. Horten 
magna* V. Haworth cu'. V. Oxenhope and V. Stanhury. V« 
Mannangfaam cu/ Northop^ V. Wyke capw messi Voc Crosfr. 
ley Hall, These divisions and names of places may be osn^arei 
with those which already existy and will enable the reader t# 
ftirm some estimate o£ the local geography of the period. 

It mwp^ be remarked in this place, that ^ke date of the n^d 
in cre a se oi the peculation and consequent impertnce of Brad, 
ford, may be ascertained from that of the present diurch. That 
building which Receded it had in all probability become miBSoa; 
the erectioD of a fabric of such imposii^ magnitude mid appear- 
anee.as the second church would certainly never have been under* 
taken but in a town highly flonrishiag and extending ; andainee 
the cfaiirch was finished in the thirty sixth year of Henry VL. 



dm be li^e 4imAt ^M hi tlbe reign df that untotcnafc^ 
Bonarch, Bradford first 1]iega& to emeife into impoHaaoe ftoM 
ebseurity and tniig&ifiGMied* Hie des^aticms and calamkiea of 
tlie wars of die Roeev flecofi never to ha«re readied tbe parfek el 
Bradfiad. 

Tbe btfltory of Jfeadferd^ witk the exception of tkat pai^ of 
itvwiiidfr indude&i the cMl wars^ is by no means idtei^ling, and 
in consequence of the arrangement we have adopted in this work^ 
is alindst entirely included in the ecdesiasticiil and eommercial 
de|iaHBwnt& Under the latter head will be fovmd a variety of 
particulars of the hi^est possible importance both^ to tlie inhabt- 
tajntsof the tow% and of the West Ridtiig of Yorkshire. The 
pariA .indeed affordb iBiwer subjects for antiquarian and htstonlD* 
reBearchthJBPianyodier inthedistriet^on account; of the &ct tiiilt. 
no Beman station, no Roman remains have ever be^ diseoreMd,- 
and no nMUiastic foundfutionever existed, within its limits. 

We have already given an esfilended narrative of the tf^s^-^ 
actions which affected the condition (^'Bradford in the reign of- 
Charles I. — wt have described the indomitable courage and> 
unparalJ'eled spirit of its inhabitants in that eventful struggle, 
and the ardour and pertinacity of their attachment to the cause- 
of the parliament-^we have reh^d the events which took place, 
in its seiges by tibe royalist forces, its imminent danger ef military 
devastation, and entire destruction, and the e^tra^iliary and- 
pi^videnlial. means of its deliverance-'-and we hai^ stiiated how 
afiber the final retreat of iSke cavaliiars, it was made the point of 
conoentvatibn: for the adherents of the popular party and the 
fiieads of liberty and r^ublicanism. However honourable to the 
inhabitants was the bravery whic^ so often redsted the fory of 
disci^ixed soldiers^ sind the <^i«tions of ddlM gendials^ a^d 
Iwnraev^ reaotrned: it became in oonseqiienoe of the prominent^ 
part whkdtr it aoted. in tiie operations of the war, it is certain- that 
a shock was given to itsu prosperity from which, it only very slowly '> 
and gfsdually recovered. Military courage in' the itihabitants of 
any townin tbe^ time of intestjiie war, is the most dang^im^ and* 
expensive virtue which can be exhibited, and so the peq»le ci'. 
Bradftrd fomoid it to their cost ; they were saved it is tme fl-bm 
the: honors of mOitary execution, and' tbey obtai]afed a fir6t and^ 
fomhost plaoe in renown^ but their trade was ruined, their wealth 
wasi dimtittshed^ their affiurs were reduced' to a state of abject 
stagnatiOD, and more than half a century elapsed before they 
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rMOveted from the eifecta of tlie ooatest, atod w«re «iittUed tci 
cwgralukle eaeh oth^r on thm reniBeitaled ]Mroq)erity.. It was 
^tobaUy in eonaeqiMnte of thia otounatanoe that Bradford waia 
^Utripped by Leeda in tho career of improvciODeat, and thai 
with the aingle exception of the inatitution and endowment of 
Ihetr grammar achool hereafter to be deaiaibed> no event oociurred 
for more than a hundred years^ which warAmta an introduction to' 
thia narratire. 

About the middle of the laat century the town appeara to faaye 
been in a flouriahing conditiasr although no material increaae took 
pbce in the numbera of ita population. In 1768 the doth and 
wool of the inhabitanta seem to have been expoaed in their ysarda 
add ielda without sufficient caution^ for when at. that ^ime a* 
gretkt flood took place in the beck, a oonsiderahle quantity of thfur 
QMnmodities were carried away by the stream and were irreoover^ 
aUy loa^ to the owners. At the same time the bridge, moat. 
Ukelyaiidd and insufficient structure, was swept away by the 
fiiry of the torrent, and a man and a boy who were standing v^on • 
it at the time, were also overwhelmed by the waters. 

The fdlowing year a festival waa oeleluated with consideraUe 
splendour in Bradford, whidi, after the lapse of every sevens 
years, stUl excites the joyful attention of the district. Bishop 
Bbiite, who held the aee of Seboste in Armenia, of which country 
he is deemed the patron saint, is generally suppoaed to have 
invented the art of awobing wool. On this aooount the wod^ 
combers hdd a jubilee on his festival, and by prooeadons and . 
Q^her tokena of rejoicing, commemorate the impcvtant inatitution 
of the founder oi their art From time immemorial this fertifal 
has been held aacred, and on particular occaaiona oonsidaraUe 
expense has been contracted to render the oeremoniea worthy of 
the day. There haa not, however, been so' much »thuaie«Hi 
recently aa formerly. Hie attention of the <^rative popuktm 
haa been directed to so many t<^C8 involving all their welfore, 
lind in fact thdur very existence, that they are more deliberate 
than joyous, and refleetaonhas in a great measure taken the pfaiee 
of excitement. 

The foct which we have stated in our General Hiatory of the 
District, that the «ra <^ the American war waa the oommoao^ 
ment of that energy oi political inquiry which has ever since 
distinguished the inhabitants of this department of Yorkshire, 
is fully substantiated by the histiny of Bradfojnd* We findtfae 
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town iHiuninated on the ai()uittal of Jokn' Wiftm, at tliat tune 
esteemed the dnunpiait of popular liberty ; many ffiiliMy ^, 
eoncdving that in our tranSiAtlaiittc po g D eari oM l^ey would escape 
from that burden ci taxation by which they were here ground 
down to the dust^ left their country and their hcmies in search of 
exemption from imposts and superior prosperity ; tiie people rose 
in tumultuous exasperation against the government^ whose impo^ 
litic proceedings they justly deemed the cause of that dearness of 
the provisions of life by whidi their frmilies were reduced to the 
verge of starvation ; and on more than one occasion the strong arm 
of the law was required to repress the excesses of popular riol^ce 
and disaffection. 

At the same time the inhabitants of Bradford conferred 
faenour upon themsdres and upon their town by their liberality 
and patriotism. I>uring the Freodi revolutionary war^ when the 
invasion of the country was repeatedly threatened by its mortal 
enemies^ they raised and equipped one of the best app<»nted onps 
of vohmteers in the West Riding; and when the different towns 
were individually required to furnish a certain number of men 
kff the naval service of the kingdom^ the A^fordians formed it A. D. 1795. 
kind of recruiting procession of gentlemen and tradesmen^ who 
paraded the town with music and the usual appendages of such a 
proceedings and succeeded *in obtaining their quota with ht less 
difficulty than in the places in their neighbourhood. 
' We have already stated many circumstances which clearly 
diew^ that up to the commencement of the present century^ the 
most de^oraUe ignorance and the grossest credulity prevailed 
among a very large proportion of the people of this district 
Bducatiim was by no means generrily ditfused^ nor were the ideas 
of the poorer classes enlarged and rectified by reading. Bradford, 
as weir as many other places in its vicinity, afforded striking indi- 
cations of this melancholy fact A fellow resided in the town to 
whom great numben of people resorted in order to have the future 
exposed to their observation, and to obtain that exemption from 
cahmity which it was supposed supernatural knowledge could 
iconfcr, A frightful circumstance completely confounded the pre- 
tensiims of the sorcerer and rescued his tools from his power. 
-This John Hepworth, for so the Bradford fortune teller was called, 
'Was consulted, among others, by a poor aged weaver, who had 
been repeatedly injured by his neighbours, and who acc(Hrding to 
•the preposterous/prevalent belief> came to the conclusion that his 
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dirvliii^ V» hinatod by an hnl B^rit. He Mit %t Jdka Htp^ 
mth to esakcm-^ke ImM. dlw Mer took « cpnatity of Innate 
blood, iJufaBtd It iritb bain, po«ff«d it into a large iron \kMe, 
69rk^ it up 4ightly, and ptrt it isto tbo Ire. Tills imm tiie 
diarni idiidi w» to ibire away ^e deril. Tbe "ateua, halFef«r,< 
pmduded by tbe boilisg of tbe Uood, binrst ^»irmk bottle into u 
tboniimd fragnieatB, ^he weaterwaa icittednpoiiiiie'spot, andtbe 
bi o ltlitd euue of the catastr<^)be was tunbk any kmger to snpu 
port bilRidf upon the c ou Ur i b tt tiODS of impiety lind isSy, lUt 
event it of no importance in itodf; botasimindicRtionof tiiestate 
of ibe people at the time, and of tbe extent to irbicb, even at iSA 
late period, an odious superstition prerailed among ih& peoffle, it 
k by tio m^Mis devoid of intereist. 

lie astoBiBbing progress of Bradford in mercantile, inaBiifa& 
taring, and g^oeral importance, did not commenoe until iifae 
beginning of tbe present century^ That we may aroid interfernig 
With oar^oornmercial history, we riiallcontent ourselyes here witb 
girtng a mere statement of that progress. C^e of its g i w t c a t 
imxilbiries was the opening of a branch canid from the heart of tte 
|0#n to the Leeds and Liverpool canal, so that tit^ inestimdbi* 
advantages of internal navigation were afforded to the infaabhaiits ; 
the tntrodttction and increase of the stuff manufactory is die vitd 
sooroe of this amaaing pt^Mperity ; the business which is trananetsd 
in the Thursday's market is inanense, and tbe Piece Hi^, of wbIA 
we diall speak hereafter, presents on these occasions one of the 
most animated scenes int^ kingdom. It has been justly obsorni 
by Mr. Biunes, to .whose historicsd labours every town in tbe dis^ 
triM is dee[dy indebted, that '^nomnnfiM^turing towninEn^and 
bas suiered so little from tile depression of trade as Itoadfb ri L 
In WUr andin peace it bas been aHke prospereas; It bat indeed 
Mt tbe vidssftudesof trade in common with olber placea^biit tbe 
depressien hM getierally beeti of abort ^hiratifm, and it has beoi 
amoi^ tiie irst to feel tbe vivifying effocts of tbe retnni of prdo- 
perous tamoe." The rapid progress of Bradford is Indeed one of 
tbe most striking |^mN»«m in tbe history of tbe BritUi Smpbra 
The population bas increased in a mmner tlmly amAzing^ Im 
1801 it consMkted of six tbosisand imd a Uttle more than three 
hundred souls, and in 1831 it amounted to.more Iban twenty- 
three thousand two hundred, that is to say it has nearly quadru- 
pled in thirty years. And the prsgr^ss vf its intelligencei its 
opulence, its educationul juinlegess, and its charitoUe and rdi- 



gioiiB isatitatiBiis^ktts kept ptce villi tiie inasatm of its popular 
tinn ; i&nd there is bo toim ia the Jdngdoni where theiiie is etees 
coafert/iDore troe leg p ectaMityy nore liberal paUie epiiit, or E 
noxe aeaiooe fttteatioii to eveiy paaaiMeteetos of dioral and taeiel 
improreiiieiii. Almndaiit demontsttnitions have been mede of diO 
JDstiee of these obserrationa. Of tiie gniimnar echods and otha^ 
flfliiiKr institittieiiSy of themnnerais dwritiea^ aiid of the ncUgjiMie 
edfifioee ive flhall ^Kwheto speak. Conoendisig the genemt 
appearance of the town we oan only say in corre^ndenoe with 
our limits^ that within the last twenty years it .has altered mate- 
Hally for die better^ greater attention has been paid to theaqiee^ 
and regularity of the houses and to the directicm of the streets^ 
and though the bnfldings, fimned of white stone^ soon oontraet a 
BBBBiAbiy dirty iq^Karance irdm the immensity of the smoke 
whidi issues hem the mOb, and in particiilar states of the wea* 
ther envelopes the whole town in a murky cloud of stifling Tapourj 
yet'some of tiie new streets hare a very respectaUe aj^iearaneok 
Hie opening of New Street in a right line With the brook, and of 
the new road to Leeds directly from the Sun hm, hare been yeiy 
great improvements^ and the new streets, more partUnilarly on the 
north side of the town, are imposing if they are not elegant, Thci 
New Market, op^ed on the 16th <^ September, 1824, is very 
cettuDodious — the Gas Works opened just a year before, undei? 
the audioes of a company form^ in 1823, bnlliantly illuminale 
the town — the 2>ispeinary, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by the vicar, this Bev. H. Heap, on the S0th of May, 189fl^ 
jJbrds inestimaUe advantages to the diseased and the destitute— 
the two e^anbUshments for supi^ying the town with water are very 
eompletch^Ilie Mediuucs Institute, founded in 1829^ has disse* 
aiinated a taste for enlightened investigatiim a^Aong many of the 
operatives — the Joint Stock Banking Company, estaUished in 
March 1827> with a coital of five hundred thousand pounds, in 
one hundred pound shares, has essentially subserved pecuniary 
stidttfity and oonvenience-^the Saving' Bank, in Bank Street, 
has be«i most useful to the poor — and the Exdiange Buildings, 
opened in October 1829, is a monument, of the spirit and liberality 
of the town. This degant and dassical edifice was erected from 
the deigns of F. Goodman, Esq. it contains an exceUent library, 
a news room, a concert room, and every accommodation f(x the 
public, and is one of the most complete establishments of the kind 
in the ceianty. Justice has usually been adnunist^red in the 
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Piece Hall. It wss antidpttted tiiat bn aceoittit of the waot of 
aooommodatioii in the prmtm and for the raagirtrates, the Quarter 
Sessions wonld hare been removed to Wakefield, but in. ^e'preu 
sent month (March 1833) the inhabitants have determined ta 
obviate the disgrace which' such an occurrence would attach to 
tfie town, they have come fOTward in a most liberal manner to 
obtain a proper Court House and Prison, and aided by a grant 
from the magistrates, there is no doubt that the object will soon 
be accomplished. 

The town of Bradford has more than (mce been agitated by 
alarming commotions excited by the adoption of machinery and: 
the sul^ect of wages. The operatives, not without reason, 
regarded the introducti6n of power looms with hatred and exas- 
peration. A worsted stuff manufacturer of the town, Mr. Janies 
Warbrick, in 1822, having procured one of these obnoxious 
machines, sent it as privately as possible to a mill at Shipley, 
^ere its operations were to commence* The people, however; 
soon ascertained the lact, public notice was given of its arrival in 
all the neighbouring villages, a great number of weavers 
assembled and threatened to level the mill with the ground if 
the loom was not instantly taken away, it had no sooner been 
placed in a cart, protected by a body of constables, than the exas- 
perated weavers rushed upon it with irresistible fory, the consta- 
1^ were compelled to seek safety in fiight, the loom was destroyed, 
and its roller and warp was dragged in triumph through Baitdon. 
The unfortunate operatives were, however, unable to obstruct* the 
general adoption of the detested machines, they were soon almost 
universally introduced into the manufactories, and there are now 
a vast number of power looms in active operation in Bradford and 
its neighbourhood. 

The year 1825 witnessed events at Bradford which excited 
general attention through the kingdom. In the month of 
February, the festival of Bishop Blaize was celebrated witili more 
than usual splendour and gaiety, and during the same month, the 
inhabitants, for the benefit of the operative population, established 
their Mechanics Institute. Dissatisfaction had become universal 
on account oi the wretched wages which were paid for labour, and 
a popular explosion soon took place. On the fourteenth of June 
the woolcombers and weavers of the town and the adjacent vilhu 
ges turned out for an advance of wages— the masters would not 
accede to the terms which were proposed— and the consequence 
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ym, waBixBUfieA exdtemmt and exmpsri&m. . Twenty tluHiBUid 
of the operatiyes formed what was called the Bradford Union ;; 
for twenty-three weeks they maintained their opposition to thd 
system against which they protested ; during the whole of this 
time they were su^wrted by contribations and cdlections from 
the working classes in different parts of the kingdom, who united 
to maintain what they conmdered a common cause ; but at th^ 
expiration of the period we hare mentioned, the union men wer^ 
obliged to turn in to their work at the old prices. The union wasr 
dissolved on November 7th, but twelve hundred of the oombersi 
and weavers, and more than one thousand of the children, could 
not for some time obtain employment even at the old prices, and. 
the consequence was depl<»able and unprecedented distress, 
many unfortunate fEunilies being reduced to the extreme of 
starvation. 

This was perhaps the most unfortunate year in the whole 
history of Bradford. The public credit of the town received the 
most alarming shock it ever experienced from the .sto^^Mige of the 
bank of Messrs. Wentwcnrth, Chaloner, and Rishworths. This 
firm, whose transactions were immensely extensive, had not only 
establishments in Wakefield, London, and Ycn'k, but it had a 
bank in Bradford, and its paper was very generally circulated 
in the town and neighbourhood. This tremendous failure pro. 
duced a panic in this part of the kingdom unexampled in its his. 
t<Nry, and many have not yet recovered horn its efilects. One 
result of this circumstance was, that many building and bthor 
s^lMCttlations were suddenly arrested, a great many workpeople 
were thrown out of employ, and the resources of many of the 
trades people and others were completely destroyed. Never per- 
haps was there a period of such consternation and. commercial 
vicbsitude. It redounds in no common degree to the honour of 
the Bradford people, that their prudence, their stability, and 
accuracy, preserved them in a great measure from the full extent 
of those calamities which filled many other places with almost 
indiscriminate ruin. 

The following year (1826) was signalized by the most alarm- 
ing riot which ever took place in the town of Bradford. On the 
afternoon of the first of May, a meeting of unemployed workmen 
was held upon Fairweather Green, at a short distance from the 
town. The meeting was by no means numerous, not more than 
two hundred and fifty per9ons having been at any time assembled. 



The» niflgoktod aiMl faifwtuitfffd mm, goaded on kyAmt lamuy, 
prooeeded about five o*doek m tlie aflfcemoon to the niitt of Meaora. 
HorsAll^ near t}ie (Hd Ghnrdiy which centsiiied a maa^KX of 
powter ioon» flnr weaving ntaSk; but although they thseatesKed. 
the donolitioii of the hoilding tfaejr retired fi»r the presest^ aiber 
haiviBg oidy bidoen the wiadeRrs. Hariog pcoeeeded to Beadfcsd 
Moor, they weie joined by a rmnfarcftmept of two hnuidxed meK;. 
and eneouraged by this aooeanoa to their nuvdiera^ tfa^ letnmed 
to the onH between eight and nme o'clock bat the Riot Ad havw 
ing been read they disperRed fer the night. Tlie next day was: 
paieed in tolerable traiM|Qillity. On Wednesday, May^did, ano- 
IJmt meeting was hehi on Kasrweatjiftr Greeo, this meeting was 
attended by a oonsideraUe number of the weareiSy and the peu 
sens aasemhled increased tfaeilr mutual anilnosity agaiuBt the 
denounced machinery by inflammatory speeches and connnaxnea- 
tioBS. Abont iwxr o'dock they moved in is body to^ Mr. Horeftirs 
mffl, and they again broke the windows, just repaired after the 
previous assault. It was evidently the- intentiion of the rioters to 
gaia admission to the mill, and there can be no doubt that their 
oliject was to destroy the whde of the machinery. Mr^ MMrs&il, 
however, had taken precautions which efibctuaHy frusteited the 
attempt, he had placed iron bars before all the lower windows, of 
the- manufactory, and had secured the doors by strong planks, so' 
that it 'was Impossible without instruments, of which the rioters • 
were destitute, to force an entrance. €<^onel Plumbe Tempest, 
one of the magistrates of the district, attended' by a number of 
special' constables, at length appeared upon the ground, and read 
the mt act; 'i&e people were not intimidated; they ccmtinued 
thiwwsBg stones into the windows, and one of them- fired a pistol 
intone null.. This htst outrage shewed to the persons collected 
i^ the defmce of the place, that it was high time' to act in selF^ 
defence, they fired twenty or thirty shots among the mob, byr 
which a young man and a boy were killed^ and a great many were 
sevoely wounded. The rioters dispersed witit trepidatioa, bitb 
two of the most active persons among them were apprehiended,. 
and were sent to York Castle for trial. These violent tumults 
did the cause of the workpeople the greatest possible ii^nry. The 
masters instead of being intimidated, became more desirous than 
ever to relieve themselves from the dictation whidh had been' 
assumed by the people, and the power machinery, again^ which 
such prejudice prevailed through the whfi^e district, was more ' 
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genenlly adi^vted to the great diminution of the demtnd for 
mamuil labour. 

The commerciai importance and the increasing popuhition of 
the town of Bradford demanded^ when the Reform Act was intro- 
duced to the legisbuture by the Orey ministry^ that it should be 
placed in the iirst rank of boroughs, and that it should retum 
two representetiTes to parliament. It was evident, some time 
before the decdon, that a contest would take {dace. Mr. Hardy^ 
late the Recorder of Leeds, and Mr. Lister, a resident in the 
borough, came forward at an early period; and Mr. Banks, a 
most respectable merchant, and one oi the aldermen of Leed^ 
was induced tobeoune a candidate upon. the requisition ei a ptij 
number of the electors, who justly admired his character, and had 
all possible confidence in his integrity and abilities. The bcwough 
of Bradford^ it should be stated, does not ccnnprise the whole 
parish, like the borough of Leeds, but only indude$ the town- 
ships of Bradford, Manningham, Horton, and Bowling. Mr. 
£(<»«&1], the returning officer, appointed Thursday, December 
18, 1832, for the day of nomination, and it was arranged that in 
the event of a contest, the polling should commeiioe on the fol. 
lowing day at nine o'dopk — the booth for Bradford and Man- 
ningham being arranged to be in the Piece Hall, and that for 
Hort4m and Bowling at a house in Tyrrell Court, adjoining the 
town's office. It became pretty evident that Messrs. Hardy and 
Lister would be returned ; for although Mr. Banks was very 
respectably su[^rted, the exertions of his friends were diminidied 
by the little anxiety he evinced about the election, and he lost a 
c(Mi|uderable portion of the popular favour by not attending the 
great West Riding meeting at Wakefield, when Lord Grey's 
administration had resigned. The day of nomination was usher- 
ed in by. the ringing of bells, and the whole town speedily 
assumed an appearance of unwonted liveliness and bustle. At 
tirelve o'clock the returning officer, accompanied by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Banks, and by the friends of Mr. Lister, who was unfor- 
tunately confined by indisposition to his room, appeared on the 
steps in front of the Piece Hall, from which very eligible situa- 
tion the speakers addressed the assembly. Mr. Charles Harris 
p'Oposed Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Hollins seconded the nomination. 
Mr. Hardy then addressed the electors, but was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by 8(»ne of the people. Mr. John Hustler, Jun. proposed 
Mr. Banks, and Mr. James Garnet seconded the nomination. 

2 H 
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Mr. Banks then deUveied his sevtiiiiientt to the^deciors. Mr. K. 
Margerison proposed Mr. Lister^ and Mr. M. Peaoodc seeoBcM 
the nomination. Mr. John Wood> Jan, and ike Rev. Messrs* 
Boddington and Bull proposed que8ti<m8 to the candidates rela- 
tive to taxation^ the ^idovy htll> a revision of the poor laiwa in 
England, and the estaUishment of them in befamd. The ansvos 
given to these questions was highly satisfiietory. When the 
shew of hands took place a very decided majmty iqipeared for 
Mr. Lister. The numbers were so nearly equal between Mn 
Hardy and Mr. Banks, thi|t a seeond 4iew was caUed for, iHiidi 
the returning officer announced to he in fiivei» of Mr. lister and 
Mr. Hardy, and he accordingly dedarsd them to be duly elected* 
Mr. John Hustler then demandisd a poll cm behalf ef Mr. Baidcs^ 
which was granted. On Friday mining the poll commenced, 
but Mr. Banks finmd it unavailing to struggle with the dedsive 
majority against him. The ccmtest was soon decided in favour if 
hh opponents. Mr. Lister and Mr. Hardy were dedajpsd duly 
elected, and have assusaed their seats in the imperial legidoture. 
Bradford has every reason to be grat^ied with bar representatives^ 
and there is little doubt that the possession of the elective fnm* 
chise will be a great benefit to the town. 

The disgraceful violence and acrimony by which contested 
elections have been too often distinguished in other places, were 
unknown in Bradford with very few exceptions, and the public 
approbation is demanded by the manner in which the contest 
was ccmimenced, was conducted, and was terminated. 

The imp<ulance of Bradford -thus recognised by the legishu 
ture is stil]( progressively increasing — ^it is in vain perhaps to 
expect that the town will ever rival either in mi^itude or popu.. 
lation its gr^t neighbour L eeds bu t there is little doubt that 
in the course of a few years Bradf<»d will be one of the first 
places in the British empire for opulence, prosperity, and intelU. 
gence. We devoutly wish it all happiness and success — ^may its 
manufactures ever flourish, may its masters ever obtain both mar« 
kets and remuneration, «and its operatives be able to maintain 
themselves in credit and in comfort upon the produce ei honours- 
able industry ! 

During the course of last year Bradford, like almost every 
other town in the district, was visited by that tremendous scourge 
the Asiatic cholera. But though its ravages were tremendous 
about three miles to the north east, in the neighbourhood of Idle 
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and Apperley Bridge, the town itself suffered very little, the 
alarm of the inhabitants gradually subsided, and towards the dose 
of the year the disease entirely disappeared. 

The appearance of Bradfwd from a distance is Tery striking* 
Perhaps the most imposing view of the town is from the hill 
above Horton, <m the road ft6m Halifiuc Althou^ part of the 
town is built in a very low situation, other parts gradually rise 
upon the surface of the surrounding acclivities, which thus per- 
mit the display of almost every building in the place. It is true 
that the interior of the town is very dirty, very irregular, and 
tery uApleasilig, but an' immense number of ^Ecelleat houses, 
sobielimed beautifully situated^ some of them d aspect aJmoiv^ 
ay^ffoaehing to magnificence, most of them surrounded with pka^i 
sant grounds, and all of them indicating the comfort, opulence^ 
aad re^ectability of their owners, rise in every direction about 
|he town, and attest the laudaUe enterprise and justly m^ted 
sueoass oi the inhabitants. BradixHtl churdi, from the lower 
ports of the tow&» is a very impostng object Placed on a ec«a« 
mttnding (nainence, the lofty tower widdi has defied the Btonas of 
wir as Well as the tempests of the atmosphere raiaes its venc^ble 
head> and the whde edifice, since its reo&nt r^pairfi^ dismays thcl 
^iety (^ past and the munificence <^ modem times. It may here 
be remwked that the country in the neighbourhood of Bradford 
is by no meim^ pleasant when compio^ with the tracts within a 
few iniles of it. Letting alone the predominance of manulactureSi 
and the iiuisanOes i^hich are almost always to be fijuad in coun^ 
tries aboun^ng with coa^ the summits of the hills are so Ueak, 
the aur IS so ooM, the climate id so variaUe, and the soil is oftcil 
80 wretched, that the {Hrospect, as such, by no means insures 
agreable emotions^ nor would the neighbourhood ever be reglffded 
as an eUgiUe acene of permanent residence^ were it not for the 
character of the inbabitaBts and the vast importance of the trade* 

POPULATION OF BRADFORD TOWN. 

1801. 181L 16^1. 1831. 

6^393 7,767 13,064 !W,233 
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BOWLING, BIERLEY, ECCLESHILL, AND 

MANNINGHAM. 



The above are the only townships in the parish of Bradford 
which come within the limits of our district, and nothing can be 
related with reference to two of them of sufficient interest to require 
record in the present work. 

BOWLING, formerly called DOLLING, was the seat of an 
ancient fiimily of the same name, which retained possession of it 
until the reign of Henry VIII. When that monarch swayed die 
sceptre of England, Rosamond, the daughter and heiress of Tris- 
tram Boiling, the last male descendant of this branch of the family, 
married Sir Richard Tempest of Bracewell, and conveyed to the 
Tempests BoUing with the manors of Thornton and Denhdme, 
and other lands in Clayton and Oxenhope. In the time of the 
dvil wars, Richard Tempest, who had embraced the cxase of the 
King, and who had imbibed the spirit of dissipation .and 
debauchery which was characteristic of too many of the cavaliers, 
sold this estate to Henry Savile, Esq. of Thomhill Ghreen. 
Eight years after the Restoration, this genilonan disposed of it 
to Francis Lindley, Esq. of Grays ' Inn, in whose fiunily it 
remained until it descended, sevehty.three years ago, to Francis 
Pigot, Esq. the heir at law ; he disposed of it to Captain diaries 
Wood, of the royal navy, who died of a wound he received in a 
battle with the French in 1782. The estate then descended to 
his son. Sir Fra^ncis Wood, Bart, of whom the manor was pur. 
chased by Messrs. Sturgess, Paley, and Mason. 

Bowling Hall is one of the most remarkable, one of the most 
majestic, and one of the most interesting houses in the distrkt. 
At each end of the south front, is a square tower which cannot 
have been built later than the time of the Plantagenets, while 
the erection of the rest of the building may be assigned to the 
reign of Henry VIII. The more recent part of the house, which 
is interposed between the two towers we have named, has two 
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projecting bows with embayed windows^ and between them is the 
faall^ an apartment ten yards long^ on the windows of whidi are 
numerous shields and coats of arms procured from a variety of 
places by one of the owners^ and here placed in promiscuoos con- 
fuiiiMi. One of these bearings^ beneath whi^ are inscribed in 
bhdk letters ^' Our Lady the King's Mother/' is supposed to 
have referred to Lady Margaret of Richmond^ mother to Henry 
VIL If the reader will turn to page 56, he will find an account 
of the appairition which is said to have disjdayed itself in this hall 
to the Marquess of Newcastle, by which the sacking of Bradford 
and the slaughter of the inhabitants, which were to have taken 
place the next day, were prevented. The immense u^ .works at 
BowHng, from their proximity to the great road between Brad- 
ford and Leeds, are generally known to travellers, and nothing 
that we can say can add to the reputation of the inestimable 
numufiu^ures which are carried on in this extensive and impor- 
tant establishment. 

POPULATION OF BOWLING. 

1801. 181 1: 1821. 1831. 

2,055 2;^26 3,579 5,958 

NORTH BIERLEY is a very populous straggling manu- 
facturing village south east from Bradford, with a chapel of Ease, 
of which an account will be given in another place. Bierley 
Hall is remarkable as having been the residence of Richard 
Richardson, M. D. whose learning and accomplishments procured 
for him the acquaintance of many of the most distinguished 
literary men of his day, and whose acquirements and character 
wiO elevate him to a high rank in our list of the eminent indivi. 
duals produced by the district. This hall is also distinguished 
as being the place where the second hothouse in the north of 
England was constructed, and where one of the first cedars of 
Lebanon ever brought to England was planted. This beautiful 
tree has sprung from a seedling sent by the celebrated Sir Hans 
Sloane to Dr. Richardson, and has long furnished a magnificent 
specimen of its species. Considerable caution was at first used in 
its culture, upon the supposition that the climate of England was 
too cold for its prosperity. It was forgotten that the cedars of 
I^ebanon grow in their indigneous condition and primitive station 
at a very considerable elevation above the level of the sea, and 
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ooiiMqaenUy in a timpwatofe ntlier Ufwer thau otterwue than 
tkatoftliiaooaiitiy. Tiro other cedan^ bat of inferior nze^ grovr 
fai Hie nrnanmOia^A nrighboiiiiiood of this giant of the ioireKL 
The moit vahiable of the literary tieasores amasted by Br. 
Bidbttdaon were nmtored many years ago to Eshton^ the seat of 
his gnat grand-dan^ter Miss Currer^ who has inherited not 
only the pi' op er iy» but the taste ^ h^ relattre* 

POl^ULATION OF KORTH BIERLEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

3,880 4,766 6,070 7,254 

Of ECGLESHILL And MANNINGH AM it is unnecessary 
to 6ay more, than that they are both ntuated to the ncHth and 
nMth east of Bradford, that their inhabitaiits are generaDy adiTe, 
labodood, and prosiM^roos minnfactttrers, and that in the neigh- 
bswiAood of Leieds and Bradford, the great emporitims of the 
cloth and stuff trades, they have every fecility for advantageously 
disposing of the produce of their inde&tigable diligence. 

POPULATION OF ECCLESHILL. 

1801. 1611. 182L 183L 

1,351 1,608 2,176 2,570 

POPULATION OF MANNINaHAM. 
1,357 l/m 2,474 8,564 

In order to subserve the ocmvenience of reference^ and to 
exhibit clearly the rapid progress which the parish of Bradford 
has made in population, we shall add in this place a statement of 
the population of each of its townships besides those we have 
mentioned, although not within the limits ei our districts 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1881. 

AUeitoo, .i. 809 1,098 1,488 1,733 

Clayton, 2^040 2,469 3^609 4,469 

Haworth, 3,164 3,971 4^668 5,835 

Heaton, 951 1,088 1,217 1,452 

Hortoii,.« 3^9 4,423 7,192 10,782 

Ettii^er, 1,008 1,214 1,606 1,926 

Theniloii,..» 2,474 3,016 4,100 5,968 

WilsdcB, 913 1,121 .1,711 %262 

Total population of the pa^h oi Bradford, 76^996. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARISHES OP OTLEY, HARBWOOD, 

AND ADDLE. 



OTLEY- 

LovBLT for sitaatioo indeed is Otley, in one of the most 
delightful vallieg in the kingdom^ vith the romantic elevation of 
of Almscliff in the north, and the hold ridge of the Cheven in the 
south, with a beautiful rirer meandering through luxurial com- 
ields, verdant pastures, and fertile meadows, surrounded on every 
side with numerous raagnifieent seats, with all their aocempani. 
ments of woods and parks, with no chimnies of vast mills polluting 
the atmosphere and defiling the prospect with their clouds of 
sable vapour, and presenting in every directi<m a most animating 
scene of agricultural opulence and industry. The valley of the 
Wharf a little above Otley changes its character ; instead of the 
rugged and romantic grandeur, the wildness and sublimity which 
characterise the neighbourhood of Barden Tower and Bolton, it 
here assumes a softened appearance of general fertility and 
beauty, and the hills by which it is bounded gradually diminish 
in elevation, and assume less marked and prominent outiinesi, 
until they finally disappear in the great plain of the Ouse. Of 
this locality tiie poet Gray has given the following aooount* '* I 
passed through Long Addingham ; Ilkley distinguiidied by a lofty 
bfow of loose rocks to the right ; Bnrley a neat and pretty viL 
kge among trees ; on the opposite side of the river lay Middkton 
Lodge belonging to a Catholic gentlenum of that name ; Weston, 
a venerable stone fabric with large pffices of Mr. Vavasour, the 
meadows in front gsadualjy descending to the water, and behind 
a great and shady wood; Fameley, a place like the last but- 
larger, smd rising higher by the side of the hill. Otiey is a large 
airy town, with clean but low rustic buildings, and a bridge over 
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the Whard I went into its spacious Gothic church which has 
been new roofed with a flat stucco ceiling; in a corner is a 
monument of Thomas Lord Fairfiix and Helen Aske, his lady; 
descended from the Cliffords and Latimers^ as her ejMtaph says ; 
the figures are ill cut, particularly his in armour hut bareheaded 
on the tomb. I take tiiem to be the parents of the famous Sir 
Thomas Fairfax.* 

Two deriyations have been given of the name Otley ; it is 
said that the plain and evident meaning of the word is, the fi^d 
of Oats, because oats were cultivated to a great extent in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is also said that from the ancient spelling 
of the word, Othdai, it must mean the field of Otho, a perscmal 
appellation not unonnmon in England both bef<»e and after the 
Cmiquest. We confess that however inclined we may be to the 
latter derivation, we think that the former has equal claims upon 
reoe|>tion, some of the words in Doomsday Book referring to this 
parish and its neighbouring villages being so misspelt, as to prove 
either that the names have undergone some very great mutation, 
or that they were carelessly written. And here we shall deviate 
from our usual plan by giving instead of the very words of the 
long entry concerning this place in Doomsday Book, an accurate 
analysis and illustration of it in the language of a disting^uished 
topographer and antiquary. ** Othelai, its district and submrdi- 
nates, described as extending in two directions nine miles, and 
therefore abating irregularities containing eighty-one square 
miles, contained the present parish of Otley, that of Weston, of 
Guiseley, with the exception of the towns of Horsforth, Rawden, 
and Yeadon, which are surveyed under the Terra Regis, and of 
part of the parish of likley, including Middleton and Stubham. 
Hawkesworth and Menston are menti<Hied as Hewksworth and 
Meosintune, and a place called Bicherton has perished. In the 
Confessor's reign this entire district had been rated to the geld 
at sixty ploughs, the annual value being ten pounds ; at the 
latter end of the Conqueror's reign, and evidently in consequence 
of his devastations, it was reduced to thirty.five ploughs, and by a 
propiHrtion not easily accounted for unless grain were greatly 
depreciated, to the rent of three pounds. The Archbishop of 
York was paramount lord of the whole ; but as there is no men- 
tion of a castle or its certain accompaniment the burgenses, he 
appears to have had only a temporary manor house in Otley, 

• Mason's Mem. of Gray, p. 379. 
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wtiere he had two camcates In demesne, together with fire ril- 
lains and nine bordarii immediately dependent on himself. There 
was a church and a priest, and (me villain or free tenant holding 
vnder him, and one plough. It was so nearly waste, that though 
l^re might be thirty-five ploughs, yet thirteen only were in 
actual use. The arable land is described, though probably with 
no great exactness, as equal to four square miles, or two thousand 
ftve hundred and forty acres. Now if by arable land be meant 
the land actually under the plough, this divided by thirteen wiB 
give somewhat more than one hundred and seventy acres to the 
carucate ; if it be divided by thirty-five, the number of ploughs 
which might be so occupied, it will reduce the carucate to about 
seventy ao-es. Only four acres of meadow are accounted for, a 
proof that cattle in general were not housed in winter. There 
irere five sochmen in the whole soke, who may be considered as 
mesne lords holding under the archbishop, and having under 
themselves four villanes and nine bordarii^ that is free tenants of 
dififerent ^denominations peiiiaps, rather than widely different 
ranks. To make up the account of eighty-one square miles^ 
atmting fin* irregularities, we have four of land, only ^ree of 
moor, of (surely much too small a proportion) wood pasture about 
eight miles; in all fifteen ; so that there remains for brushwood 
which had overgrown the country after it had been laid waste by 
tile Gcmqueror, sixty-six square mOes vrith the same abatement, 
in this single distrfbt* Had these incurious surveycvs fortunately 
exceeded their commission in a single point, we e^ould probably 
have been toM that this fertHe and beautifol district, thua 
reduced to almost a state of nature, was beginning again to be 
Btxicked by wolves and other beasts of prey. 

We have given this admirable analysis of a very obscure; and 
in htt unintelligible, notice in DoMasday fiook, became it illus.:. 
trates some peculiarities in early national manners, and the 
distinctions which prevailed am<mg dififerent occupiers of land at 
the time of the €k>nquest ; because it affords one of the most 
impresnve illustrations we meet with in the histcny of the dis- 
trict of the horrible effects of ambition and war ; and because/ by 
esdilbiting the contrast between a region overrun with briars aad 
probably abounding with predatory animals, and a region now cuU 
trrated to the highest possible pitch of agricultural industry and 
ddn, it erinoes the infinitely superior happiness, order, and intel. 
ligence of the times in whidi we live. 

2 I 
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That the spirit of impnyr^neDt began at a rery aarif petiocl 
to operate in the neighbourhood of Otley, mi deaMiiata*at^ bj the 
foondation and eadowraent of dependent churehee, trhidi wonld 
acaicelj bare been attempted and coold not baxre been aoooak- 
plished^ had not the pi^ulalion increased in numbers, and the 
resouroes of the soii been elicited by active and pretty general 
industry. 

A long chasm occurs afiter the CSon^est in the history of 
Otiey, of which not a trace of information can be ooUedod. 
When Kirkby's Inquest was taken in 1387 it was returned that 
the Archbishop <tf York held half a fee in Otiey, and in the 
Nomina Villarum, taken twenty^ine years afterwards, ih^ Ardu 
bishop is also returned as lord. From that period to the present 
day tiie ArchlHshops of Ycnrk have retained their supr^iiacy and 
influence in the town> they exercise both a civil and eodesiastical 
authority, and they gnre their commissions to the magistrates 
who administer justice in the locality. To tbese fffdates the 
manor was giv^i in the first instance by King Athektao^ 

Of the old manor house not a vestige remains^ although the 
site is still denoted by the name ; when the present mansimi wa# 
built, some very old and v^y strong foundations w<»e taken up 
which indubitably bdonged to the ancient bnikljng. Hbekitehens 
at this place were built by the celebrated AreUri^H^ Bowet^ whe^ 
says Dr. Whitaker, " in consequence consumed at Otli^ some 
portion of the foursctare tons of claret, with a pn^MX'tionate quan.. 
tity of other elements of ho^tality, (the doctor shouUl have 
added debauchery,) which he is said to have annually e^^peoded."* 
This bibaoious prdate died 1433. Whether mj of the Aidibi. 
shops afterwards dispensed in this town tiie osntents of their 
wine fieUnrs and larders, does not appear; no doubt ike hungry 
and thinty inhabitants of Odef regretted thesir departune^ and 
iainented that they were dogmed to bear the traf^gs of ai«Ue. 
pisoopal aiJ^iMrity, while tbey w&e deprived of dipartietpatwin in 
archi^iscopal luxury. 

Of andent buildings in Otley the only intdligenee i^lndi can 
be commnnicsted is, that there was a hoBfital for lepers here in 
the reign of £dward II. but the buikiing has long tteee 
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of Otlejr h, tkat Ae wwUmi mtm^htimt wm once establidied 
h«ra ; and it niut have been conducted to mnmc conndmble 
eztttit^ aaoe it was Ibsteied under the patnmage of the Company 
ol Merehattt Adv^irtiirera. Of this oompaviy or society aoaae 
aeoount wiU be givBn in our Commercial History. It will be 
svficient beve to state^ that the Bi^pUsh Assodatioo appears to 
have been formed after the model of one of the same name which 
existed at Bruges so early as the CiHirteenth century^ and that 
when a Board of Trade was established by James I. it obtained 
by patent die sde commerce of the woollen manufacture. Otley 
was no doubt the great emporium for the Craven wool> of which 
large quantities were procured at a very early period. So early 
as the reign of Edward I. wool in Craven was an article of com. 
meroe> and sold for six pounds a sack of twenty^ix stones^ four- 
teen pounds to the stone. It may be mentioned as a curious tact^ 
that at the same time, and in the same country, the price of a 
cow was only 78* ^* and that a labourer only received a penny a 
day. We find that the woollen manufacturers at Otley had the 
right of erecting their tenters before the premises in Cross Green. 
But this town was most disadvantageously situated for the pur. 
poses of trade, the station was remote, there was a scanty supply 
of fbel, the river was not navigable, and the whole manufactiu*e 
was soon removed to districts where there was a larger quantity 
of coal and more eligible natural capabilities. 

The market at Otley is of very ancient institution, and is one 
of the best in the county. On each Friday, the market day, an 
immense number of cattle, calves^ and sheep are sold, principally 
to the dealers and butchers of Leeds^ and very considerable 
quantities of corn are disposed of to supply the wants of the 
populous manufacturing districts to the south. Tlie fiurs at 
Otley are held on the first Monday after August 2nd, and on the 
Friday between old and new Martinmas days. The scene on the 
market days at Otley is usually of the most lively and animating 
description, and a greater extent of business is transacted than in 
any other town of similar extent in this part of the country. The 
hill called the Chevin is the most remarkable object from the 
town ; the name signifies " the ridge of hills ;" the road^ which was 
formerly very precipitous and dangerous, is now so much improved 
as to have lost all its terrors to strangers ; and the prospect from 
the sumnut^ oomprising the beautiful woods and park of Farneley 
and the lovely fertility of the valley of the Wharf, is one i^ the 
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ino0t strildiigaiiddeliglilMiBtkeldnifdMD. S««ie yean «^ one 
of tke OMMt astomfaingfetttoof miiaeiilaretiengtli andagiKty was 
perfonned on tiiis hill wludi ever was aoeompliahedy aad wlaA 
ndonnded hut Httle to the honour of the naky of the i^nt--« 
Leeds butcher^ for a very triiUng vager^ literally h<^ped up the 
whole acdtntyy extending nearly m mile, withont being kiUed by 
his exertions. 

POPULATION OP OTLEY. 

isoi. iBii. 1821. isai. 

2,332 %602 3,065 .3,161 

Although Farnelet is not included within the limits we 
have assigned to our researches^ we shall briefly allude to it as 
one of the greatest ornaments of the country, and we shall deviate 
from our usual order by giving some account of the family which 
for so many generations has resided within its walls. The hall 
stands on the declivity of the hill to the north of Otley, and conu 
mands a magnificent view of the Chevin and of the valley. The 
old mansion was built in the time of Elizabeth, and the modem 
house, which is distinguished by commodiousness and magnifi. 
cence, was built by Walter Ramsden Beaumont Hawksworth, of 
Hawksworth, Esq. who assumed the name and arms of Fawkes^ 
pursuant to the will of Francis Fawkes, Esq. who, in 17B6, left 
him the estate. The fieunily of the Fawkeses, we are informed, 
bore the name de Fameley from the origin of local simames, but 
Falcasius de Fameley in the reign of Henry III. had a son who 
adopted the patronymic filius Falcasii or Fawkes — ^the son of 
Fawkes-Huid transmitted the name to his posterity. We shall 
only state further at present, that this family has long occupied 
a station of eminence in the county, that it has intermarried with 
some of the most honourable families, and that its members have 
frequently discharged the functions of the High Shrievalty with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the public The late 
Walter Ramsden Fawkes, Esq. was elected member for the 
county, and was disting^shed by the liberality of his principles, 
the power of his eloquence, and the fervour of his patriotism. 

BRAMHOPE. 

This towndiip derives its naaae from '' the narrow valley " 
or hope of Braaai, a personal name, which, says ^ke author of 
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Tmik «iid Eiaiiete/ '^enters i&lo tbe ecMiiporitiion of several other 
Uml afyolltttiops ki tbk cowtry^ m Bnmbasi^ Bno^y, te." 
TUft phoe is mentioDecl in the foUowiog teme in Doemedair 
'Book, Mwoiig the kmds of Gidebert Tiaop, ^' Ia Br«iBh<q^> UkhU 
had right caracates of land to be taxed. There is land to four 
ploagfaa. The aame now has it of Oialeberty but it is waste. 
Coppice wood half a mile long and two quarentens hreaiL The 
wh(de manor <me mile long and one broad; value in King 
Edward's ttme fifty diUlings." Bramhope then did not form a 
part ot the possessions of the Archbishops of York, and though 
no mention is made in the notice above, of any inhabitants, and 
though the whole township was in a state of deva8tati<», the 
land would seem in the time of the Ckmfessor to have been both 
cultivated and productive. After various changes, which cannot 
easily be described, and which are in Aemselves very unimport- 
ant, the manor of Bramhope was purdiased of Henry, Earl of 
Cumberland, by the Dineleys, with whom it has since remained, 
and of wh<Mn an account will be found in another j^aoe. Bram. 
hope will occupy a rather prominent jdaoe in our eodesiastical 
histcoy, as furnishing almost the only example which can be 
discovered of the establishment and ^idowment of an e^Mseqwl 
diapel during the government of the parliament and of Crom. 
well. 

POPULATION OF BRAMHOPB. 

laOl. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

961 318 966 ade 

POOLE, 

Qp this chapelry no further account can be given in this 
place, than that it is mentioned in Doomsday Book by the name 
of Pouele, as being part of the poesessionB of the Archbishop of 
Yoric. Its chapel we shall elsewhere refer to. 

POPULATION OF POOLE. 

1801. 1811. 18S1. 183L 

183 204 394 31^ 

We lament that the adherence to our plan which it is neces. 
sary for us to observe, that the present work may not exceed the 
bulk which is assigned to it, will not allow us to refer to several 

•IaAL and Ehn. 197- f Bawdwen's JDoooMday Book, 193. 
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ittterestiiig objects which the extensfve parish of Otley p f O B cntB 
to topogrqihical mvert igatioB. Eshdt^ teo^ f<M* its noDiieiy 
foundM in the twdflh centiBy— BaiMoD^ a popukms and tiirinsg 
mannftctuiing ▼iSage—- Meoston^ situated in rural aeclaeion m 
the easton deelinty of the oMmntain of Rumbold's Msor — IMef, 
the Olieana of the Ronan% of which we hta^ ahready epolum, 
itow risii^ into the proqierity of a frequented waiteri8g.|daee, 
aftd eeldbrated for the eictreme ooldness and OMMafnent utSity 
of its remarkalde ^ring — ^Denton^ adorned with the riegant seat 
of the Ibbetsons^ and fermwly the re^ciice of the lUrfcxes^ 
whose most distingnished hero> Sir Thomas F^&tfaoL, hao oeeo- 
pied so much attention in the preceding historf«— Burleyv ^hi- 
gttlarly heautiftil in sitnation and appearance — and Weston^ wi<ii 
its interesting hall^ the seat of the ancient and req>ectable hia^ 
of ^ Vavasours, are idl beyond the limits of our district, and 
whatever may be our reluctance, we are compelled to pass them 
by without further observation. The manners of the residents 
in this parish, almost entirely rural, are Ikr mote polished and 
j^easant than those of the inhabitants oi the districts ts the 
SKMith and south west; and though their genersi i nfor ma ti on 
may not be so extensiye, and although their inteOectual llEKmlties 
may not be so improved by the constant exercise whidi is 
involved in manufiicturing and commercial pursuits, they are as 
respectable and as useful a body of individuals as can be found in 
the county, and eontribute by their general spirit and deport- 
ment to render their neighbourhood as agreeable for a visit, and 
as eligible for a permanent residence, as can be found in any pro- 
vince of the kingdom. 

We may inention, in dosing this account ai the neighbourhood 
of Oiley, that the impetuous Wharfs awollen by tempesla among 
the mountains along whidi it flows> has frequently roiled down 
such a vast volume of water as to produce immense mischief ui 
the valley and the town. The most tremendous flood ever known 
at Otley took place in the year 1673, when considerable property 
was destroyed, and houses^ cattle, implements of husbandry, and 
agricultural produce, were irrecoverably swept away. 

In the year 1826, one of the most singular scenes was 
presented in this neighbourhood which was ever witnessed in 
England. A long drought and unusually sultry weather had 
prevailed to such a degree, that even in the midst of the hay 
harvest prayers were offered up in the churches and other {daces 
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of worAip for raio. In the month of Jvly, it was disoorered by 
vast clouds of smoke darkening the atmosphere and exciting 
astonbhment from afar^ that seyeral of the vast moors which 
coyer tiie hills of this district were on fire^ and there is little 
doubt that the astounding conflagration was produced by li^t. 
ning. Hawksworth Moor, Bonhalds Moor, Burley Moor, and 
other tracts of a similar description, were all at the same time in 
a state of ignition, and the flames and vapours presented an 
iqi^pearance which had all the characters of sublimity. On one 
nemiiraUe day, the hearens were obscured with lurid doudsj the 
flMoke xolM in densfi vidiuies into the raUies^ th« inhabi#<nt» 
warn filed with magUmatiaa, and, unable to penetratothe dirk* 
■cat whidi siqpeniedad the light ef day, they begaiij as is usual in 
andi eBaes,.to aitertain the moat dismal appjwh^MHoaa. After a 
tMnefldauselemeatal war, torveiits of rain extinguished the fivei^ 
the tanpeat diapeUed both the Tapouis and the feajra of the peo<- 
ple^ Imt a considerable property was destroyed* The awfid 
appearanoeof the heavens and the. earth en thui poirtenlopis oecm- 
rioB, has been described to the writer in the most mid eokurs by 
tike pcxaons who witnesaad it, and remiaded iheae ofthem who h^d 
been in oAho* wmes^ of the most appallii^ phenomena of tn^cal 



* It is a curious fact that Iceland, and after him Camden, have barely men- 
tioned the town of Otley. This can onlj be accounted for by supposing that 
in their time it was a mere appendage to the arehiepiseopal residence, to the 
dmfeh, and to I9ie habitatioiit of tbe Mnmmdiiig geatey. LeUuad mmteati 
hiBMelf hf tamfify njiag, ^ Sewn miles jabor« Hv«P9od is Ot^y wlMretii^ii^ 
is a bridge of stoii« over the WharC" LeL 1» 48l Camden sa^s, << lower down 
Ijes Otlfiy, a town belonging to the Archbishop of York, remarkable for nothing 
but the high diff, called the Cheven, under which it is situate." The ridge of 
a mountain is called Cheven in British, whence that continmed ridge of moun- 
tains in France which formeriy used the same langni^^ with the Btitens was 
aaihed Geneva aad Oehemia <%he€eventtes.} Cam, III. 7. 
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THE PAKISH OF ADDLE. 



Of Ad41e, as a Romaa station^ we have alreadj giviMi «a 
extended deecripCieii to which we must refer oor^readers, (see 
fi. 90.) Tha« is little doabt bat that the oommeiily reeeived 
etymolegf ef .the w«rd Adhill, or the hill of Ada, the first Saxen 
possessors-is correct. In Doomsday Book Addle is reekoiiedas 
part of the lands oi the Earl of Morton^ and the following acoowt 
IS given of it '^ In Adell the same Alward had one numor (^ one 
carueafte and a half to he taxed where there -may be two pkugfaflu 
Kdiard has it, and it is waste. Wood pasture one mile long and 
one broad. The whole manor one mile and a half long and one 
mile Inroad. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillings. It 
is now waste."* It appears that whatever might have been the 
condition of this neighbourhood in the time of the Romans and of 
the Saxons, it was reduced to a state of utter desolation by the 
Normans^ and^ with the exception of Arthington^ shortly to be 
mentioned^ to have been entirely destitute of inhabitants. It is 
mdanchdy to refar to a place where lUmian arts and civilization 
were cherished^ where Roman power and magmficene^ were die. 
played, and where Saxon devotion has reared one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful monuments to be found in the Kitish 
empire^ and to perceive that there was not one single, person to 
be found, at the period of which we are speaking, to testify to its 
ancient grandeur or to attempt the im|Hrovement of its actual 
capabilities. Our reference to the authority of Doomsday Book 
will not be complete unless we give another notice from that 
valuable compilation, of a man(xr adjcnning to that of Addle, and 
which contained no doubt the site of the ancient Roman town 
whose name it barbarously perpetuates. *' In Burghduru the 
same Alward had one manor without a hall, of two carucates to 
be taxed and there may be two ploughs. Richard has it. Mea- 
dow and coppice wood three acres. The wh<de manor four 

* Bawdwen^ Doomsday Book, 86. 
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quaventens long and ike same broad. Vahie in King Edward's 
time twenty shillings. It is now waste."* The name giTen in 
this passage is a ccvmption of Burgodunum, the Roman aj^Ua* 
tion of the place of which we have spoken in the pboe alluded to 
above. It would seem from the erection of the churchy that the 
condition of Addle began to improve soon after the Ckmquest. 
For without invading our ecclesiastical department we may 
fAmervCf that notwithstanding the absurd and oft repeated suppo. 
sittons that this most remarkable edifice was of Saxon or eren of 
Soman architecture^ it is most satisfactorily proved by a grant 
still extant of William Painell of lands in Addle to the monks of 
KiiiQstall^ that the church was built about the commencement of 
the twelfth century. And that Burghduru> at the time of the 
erectk»i of this churdi^ was a populous vDlage^ is almost certaia 
from the situation of the church itself^ at the southern extremity 
of the parish^ which would hardly have been selected for the 
'liuiiding had it not been to afford convenience to the inhabitants. 
The charter of William Painell> which has been preserved by 
Stevens^ runs in these words, *' William Painell gives and grants 
to God, St. Mary, and the monks of Kirkstall Abbey, the lands 
which I gave to them in pure alms, &c. in the parish of Adell — " 
viz. the lands which the yillanes of the same parish gave to the 
church at Adell when dedicated throughout all the parish. The 
possessions of these monks rapidly extended. The account of 
this progress, as it is given by the same author, will be interest. 
Ing to the antiquarian reader. A family of the name of Mustell, 
it appears, held Addle under the Painells. By a charter without 
date, but certainly very early, Roger Mustell gave to the house at 
Kirkstall the barony of Cookridge, or as it is spelt Cokryge, with 
the mill and all other appurtenances. William Mustell, son of 
Roger, gave to the same house the entire soke of Adell with the 
advowson of the church and all the services of the freeholders in 
the soke with wards, reliefs, &c. — ^half a knights fee from the 
lordship of Arthington, from the lordship of Brerehaugh, d^c." 
Several other grants are there enumerated, from which it appears 
that nearly the whole parish ultimately became the property, or 
was under the controul, of this affluent religious incorporation. 

There is one curious notice in these grants which will be 
rather interesting to the reader. It has been already stated that 
the vicinity of Leeds abounds in excellent springs, most of which, 

* Bawdwen's Doomadaj Book^ see p. 341. f Mon. Ang. iii. 46. 
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aeoording to tlie supentitious custom of the age, were dedicated 
to aome patron saint, and we have already seen that smne of them 
bwe the name of St. Helena. A spring at Addle, which is still 
held in deserved estimaliony bears the same name and was dedi- 
cated to the same saint. '' From Andrew," says the charter, 
^ the son of Henry de Adyll, they reoeiyed a rent of two.pence for 
an acre and a half Ijring ad fontem Sc*e Elene." 

We hare described at some length the interesting Roman 
remains which have been discovered at Addle, and which prove 
its former importance and perhaps magnificence, (see p. 20). In 
the lapse of long ages that importance has entirely disappeared. 
Addle now scarcely deserves the name of a village, but it is one 
of the most delightful places in the kingdom, the glebe was beau- 
tifiiUy laid out by Mr. Hardcastle, the last incumbent but one, 
the church yard is kept in the most excellent order, and the 
whole scene presents a picture of rural tranquillity and seclusion 
strikingly opposed to the bustle of that manufiicturing district on 
whose very verge it is situated. , 

COOKRmOE. 

This place is mentioned in Doomsday Book in the following 
terms. '' In Cucherie, the same Alward had one manor of three 
camcates to be taxed, where there may be now two ploughs. 
Richard has it. Wood pasture three quarentens long and the 
same broad. The whole manor half a mile long and three qua. 
rentens broad. Value in King Edwards time twenty shillings. 
It is now waste."* The reader is referred to p. 21 for an account 
of the antiquities at this place. In the time of Alexander, the 
first abbot of Kirkstali, Cookridge became part of the possessions 
of that Abbey, and continued to be its property until the dissolu. 
tion. No further particulars worthy of repetition can be recorded 
concerning it. Cookridge Hall, the seat of Richard Wormald, 
Esq. is most beautifully situated and is one of the most desirable 
residences in the district Cookridge has been mentioned by 
Thoresby as celebrated in his time for the noble and pleasant 
walks in geometrical lines, constructed by Mr. Kirke, one of the 
fellows of the Royal Society, at that time the owner of the estate. 
It would indeed be difficult to conceive of a place more desirable 
for the residence of a philosopher, a lover of nature, or a poet. 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 85. 
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Tlie only drawback from the qutet of the hall is, that it is too 
near the high road from Leeds to Otiey. After the decease of 
Mr. Kirk it was purchased by Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, 
and afterwards passed to the collateral line of Sir John Sheffield. 
The wood through which Mr. Kirk, with strange want of taste, 
drew his geometrical lines, has long since been permitted to 
assume its natural appearance. The modem improvements about 
the place have greatly contributed to its beauty. 

BREAREY 

Is a little hamlet formerly spelt Brerehagh, signifying '^ die 
briar hedge." It is only remarkable for having given name to a 
very ancient family which resided here some centuries^ but which 
has long since disappeared. 

ECCUP 

Is another small hamlet, of which we can only say that it is 
described in Doomsday Book as among the possessions of the Earl 
of Morton in the following terms. '' In Echope, the same Alward 
had one manor without a hall, of one carucate to be taxed, which 
one plough may till. Richard has there three acres of meadow. 
Wooid not pasture three quarentens long and two broad. The 
whole manor one mile long and half a mile broad. Value in King 
Edwards time ten shillings. It is now waste." * The name Eccup 
means " the narrow valley of oaks." It formerly belonged to the 
Arthingtons, but is now the property of the Earl of Harewood. 
The single reference to this place we have met with is, that 
Frebarn de Ecop gave to the monks at Kirkstall one acre of land, 
and that a person designated Richard Attesche gave two oxgangs 
in " Ecopp." 

ARTHINGTON. 

• Whatbvbb may be the rural seclusion of Addle and the plea, 
santness of Cookridge, Arthington exceeds them both in pic-^ 
turesque beauty, looking upon the valley of the Wharf, and 
commanding a truly lovely prospect. At the time of the Dooms- 
day survey, Arthington belonged to the Earl of Morton. It is 
mentioned in the following terms. " In Hardinetone, Alward 
had one manor of three carucates, and two oxgangs and a half to 
be taxed, where there may now be three ploughs. Richard has 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, ub. sup. 
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it of the Earl. There is there one ▼illaae ploughing with two 
oxen^ and there are two acres of meadow. Wood pasture two 
quarentens long and two broad. The whole oian<Hr one mile loag 
and four quarentens broad. Value in King Edward's time thirty 
shillingB^ now Afo shillings."* Can there be a morte striking and 
melanchdy illustration of the dreadful desolation to which tias 
part of the country was reduced in the time of the Ck^nqueror, 
than the fact that in <»De complete parish^ eontainii^ highly Tain- 
able and productive land, and displaying every capability for the 
support of a numerous population; mention iZmade of only one 
inhabitant ploughing with two oxen ! This is a ctrcnmstance 
particularly deserring of record-nnich are the results of amlMoa 
and war! 

Arthington was the seat of the very ancient family of the 
same name, distinguished by their superstitious reverence for the 
papal ecclesiastics, and their absurd and lavish munificence to 
religious houses. The description of this family 1^ Dr. Whita- 
ker is so truly characteristic and amusing that it would be 
unpardonable not to extract it; That learned topographer says— 
** The Arthingtons in the twelfth century were a devout an4 
munificent family, for besides their benefactions to Kirkstall 
Abbey^. already mentioned, in which by a dUtntgreited generosity 
they preferred to see the flocks of the religious graaing on the 
brow in front of the manor house rather than their own, they 
' amortized another portion of their demesnes for the endowment (^ 
a house of nuns." t What high and holy qualities has the doctor 
here attributed to this femily — devotion — muuiflcence — and dift. 
interested generosity? And why are they thus iq;>plauded? 
Because they were so strangely besotted as to alienate tiieir own 
lands to lazy monks and card playing j: nuns so completely; that 
the very fields they beheld, and the cattle that grazed in fh>nt of 
their own mansion,^ they could not call their own. Truly it was^ 
tl|at in the estimation of Dr. Whitaker, attachment to an esta. 
Mished church covered a multitude of sins. About the middle of 
the twelfth century, Piers de Arthington gave a site and demesnes 
for a house of Cluniac or Benedictine nuns, and the gift was 
augmented by Serlo his son. Of the dimensions, of the appear- 
ance, of the materials of this nunnery, not a single trace can be 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, ut sup. f JLoid and Elm. 181. 

X It will soon be sees that this appellation is not misapplied. 
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founds not a fragment faM been suffered to remain. There is not 
a stone ai any description to be found vhich can be concluded to 
iia;ve belonged to tbi& ecclesiastical structure. From an entry in 
an award to whi«^ we shall shortiy allude, it appears that there 
amst have been some confusion when this nunnery was founded 
-^he award speaking of that foundation in connection with 
''heynouB and borrible curaeing of disturbance of the said nown- 
ree." It is impossible to ascertain to what circumstance this 
curious phraseology refers. We shall mention one foct in the 
lustory of this place whidi certainly affords an entertaining spe. 
daaen of l^e ideas whidi were entertained six hundred years ago> 
of tlie blessedness attadied to donations on behalf of religious 
houses. The celebrated Alice de Romille, not content with the 
foundation and endowment of Bolton Priory^ conferred upon the 
Buns of Arthington one half of her lands in Helthwaite, and the 
liberty of fiftttening forty hogs in her wood of Swinden during 
harvest And what was to be her reward for all this liberality ? 
she was permiUed to nominate a nun I-^-^l proof that a nun was 
esteemed in that age to be^ if we may use such an expression, the 
highest style of woman, the most happy as. weU as the most holy 
of-hersex* 

Concemiiig the recreations of the nuns of Arthington, some 
vtary carious particulars were communicated by the Rev* Mr. 
Adamson to the author of Lddis and Elmete. Although it does 
not form any part of our object in this work to meddle with 
andh frivolous matters as these, we shall in this instance deviate 
from our rule. ' A box of what may be called ancient cards has 
been preserved, which are traditionally said to have beknged to 
the nuns of this place. They consist of thin circular pieces of 
beech, about four inches in lateral diameter, painted with various 
devices, «id each inscribed in old English characters with some ^. 

moral sentence. It is supposed that they were played in the 
manner of cards, and that their number was originally twelve. 
The reader will 'be able to ascertain the character of the inscrip- 
tions by the following examples : — 

Thy Love that thou to one haste lentt 
In Labour loste thy Tyme was spent 

Thy Foos mutehe griefe to the have wroughte, , 
And thy Destruction have they soughte. 

Thy hautie mynde doth cause ye smarte, 
And makes the sleape with careful! harte. 
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In Godlie trade raoae well thy race, 
And firom the poore tome nott thy face. 

That we may do full justice to the subject^ we must remark 
that our antiquary has ludicrously assigned with all becoming 
gravity some most ponderous reasons for believing that these 
cards did not belong to nuns. First^^he says that one ci the 
inscriptions is addressed " my sonne." If all that we have heard 
of tiie morals of these pious sisters be true^ this can be no insu- 
perable objection. Again^ he says that there is not a tincture of 
popery about them^ and that the metre and language are those 
of the earliest psalms— ^hese are better^ but still by no means 
conclusive reasons. — ^And the last is the most extraordinary of 
the whole. — " They speak of the temptations of the worlds and 
particularly of disappointed love." Now we know of no two 
causes which are so likely to produce the madness which induces 
its unhaf^y subject to hide in the cell of the reduse^ as those 
which are thus mentioned. At any rate^ these cards form a 
curious relicj and the reader will not be displeased that we have 
alluded to them. But to return to our history. 

The Arthingtons were not all of them so devoted to the 
interests of the papal hierarchy as the founders of their family^ 
and they probably repined at the prodigality which had alien- 
ated the Purest portion of their patrimony in &vour of ecclesi- 
astics. One of them^ John Arthington^ in the reign of Henry 
the Sixths attempted to regain possession of the demesnes of the 
nunnery^ and commenced proceedings aooNrdingly. The matter 
was referred to John Thwaites of Denton^ a lawyer of consider- 
able reputation in this part of the country at that period, and he 
puMished an award to which we have just referred, but which 
we cannot insert, confirming the nuns in the possession of their 
estates. On the dissolution, when Elizabeth Arthington with 
nine nuns surrendered the nunnery, A. D. 1540, the site was 
granted to Archbishop Cranmer. That site is still pointed out 
by a building now occupied as a farm house, which has long 
excited the attention of the few visitors who have repaired to 
this remote place, and which on the front door-way bears the 
date of 1585. There can be no doubt that this refers to the 
foundation of the house. The hall at Arthington, now the i^t 
of W. 6. Davy, Esq. is large, well built, and stands on a truly 
beautiful elevation on the river Wharf. 
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POPULATION OP THE PARISH OF ADDLE. 

180L 181L laSL 1831. 

Addle, 1 

B^2S^r'.^i."-.".-iiif^ 662 eW 703 

Eocup, • 3 

ArthiDgton, 360 344 329 360 
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The history of this most delightful and elegant village fur- 
nishes some highly interesting facts and narrations, and brings 
us into immediate contact with some of the most eminent men 
England has ever produced. The derivation of the name is 
obvious to every reader. In Doomsday Book it is enumerated 
among the lands of the King. — '^ In Harewoode with berewics. 
Tor, Sprot, and Grim, had ten carucates to be taxed. Land to 
five ploughs. Porty shillings." * By whom the castle was buUt 
it is impossible to ascertain; it most probably, however, owes 
its origin to one of the Romilles, and was undubitably erected 
soon after the Conquest. William de Meschines, brother of 
Ralph Earl of Chester, and Lord of Coupland in the county of 
Cumberland, married, about 1120, Cecilia Romille, lady of Skip, 
ton, Harewood, &c. and obtained through her possession of the 
castle at the latter place. Their 'daughter Avicia de Romille 
married William de Courci, Baron of Stoke Courd in the county 
of Somerset, and thus conveyed Harewood Castle to that great 
family. Their second son William de Courci came into posses- 
sion of the castle ; but his only son dying without issue, Hare- 
wood was conveyed by the marriage of Alicia de Courci to the 
Fitz Greralds. Margery Pitzgerald, who was given in marriage 
to Baldwin de Redvers in the reign of King John, took the 
estate to the £unily of her husband. Upon the failure of this 
fsanHj the castle passed to the De Lisles, then in the reign of 
Edward III. to the Aldboroughs, then to the Rythers, to the 
Gkiscoignes, to the Wentworths, and the succession of the posses- 
sors from the time when the castle and estate were purchased by 
Sir John Cutler, we shall describe in the order of our history. 
The castle itself must have been a very remarkable edifice ; it 
was a strange deviation from the general custom of the Normans 
in building their stupendous fortifications ; was never surrounded 

Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 34. 



vHli extetor defeiiD98» it had no balliiun^ it h%i no h^ip, wA it 
dfirivod all its aecitritjr «a a fertificatioa from the immeoie 
strength and tbidmees of its own walls. These circmnstances 
hare giyen a pecoUaf diatacter to the castlej and must have 
materially diminished the comfort and oonTemenoe of the inhabit* 
antSi In order to sahsenre their seeority, the windows of the 
peat hall have been made so narrow as to resemble m^^ loop 
holes ; and on aoeount oi there being no inner yard or area to 
which windows might open without the d^ger of admittli^ tlM 
miaiiles of an enemy^ every apartment of the building is destitate 
oicaadofrt and of light. A recess in the west wall has exercised 
the ingemuty of antiquariaa observers — some of them insisting 
that it was intended for a tomb, and others that it was notbiog 
more than an ancient sideboard. When doctors differ, who is to 
decide ? We can only observe that the former supposition is out 
of the question, the lattt^r is not exactly consistent with the 
manners of the middle ages, so that alter all we must leave the 
question just where we found it. Over the principal entranoiii 
which is to the north east, are the shields of Aldborough and 
Paliol, with the motto in old English characters, vat 9al he 141/* 
Gough says of this castle, and his accurate descripticm renders 
every other unnecesBary, ^' The castle, which Mr. King refers to 
the time of £dward I. and IIL stands on the north side of H 
tngke square eotroichment on the hill sloping down to the riv^» 
The innermost vallum on the south and west side is entire and 
hi|^« It consists <^ a square centre, a north wing oblong, and 
two square towers at the south east and south west corners, all 
of four stxmes." He then ^'refers to the arch in the hall up<m 
which we animadvert above, and says, ^' The north apartment 
serves as a kitchen, and the great chimney yet remains. On the 
east side is a porch, having a double entrance defended by a port-.. 

eullis, The room over this porch was suj^Kised to be the 

chapel in the time of JUchard 11." * It is impossible to give 
any adequate idea of the internal arrangements of this buUdiag 
without the aid of a plan ; we can only observe, therefore, that 
the ruins form a very imposing object, the massy walls still 
remain in tolerable preservation, no inconsiderable propMtion <^ 
them ere covered with beautiful ivy, the situation of the castle 
en the brow of a hill slo]Mng to the north is both oommandis^ 
and pleasing, and the visitor loddng to the north and north east, 

* Gough, iii. 5fk 
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beholds one of the most encliatiting prospects which Eaghwd caa 
liflbrd. Harewood castle is induUtably the most interefltiiig 
remnant of feudal times remaining in the district. 

Although the lords of Harewood castie, like all the feudal 
barons^ no doubt had their petty feuds, their oppressions, and 
their crimes, only one event is recorded of them which interests 
from its historic importance. When Edward Baliol, that puppet 
of rojralty, was driren out of Scotland by an indignant and 
patriotic people, he found a refuge at Harewood Castle, and the 
pladng c^ his shield over the principal entrance was ho doubt 'a 
compliment pud to the fugitive monarch by Sir William de 
Aldborougfa, the rebuilder of the castle. This fortress seems to 
have been in too dismantled a state in the time of the civil wars 
to be of use to either party as a place of defence. And when in 
1656 the manor of Oawthorpe, and the estate connected with it 
were advertised to be sold, the building is thus described : -'' The 
castle of Harewood decayd, yet the stones thereof being modi 
ashler, and the timber that is left fit for building an hansoinmer 
house, and may save a deal of charges in the stone work, or els if 
allowed to tenants of Harwood toune fw repayres and buildings 
would bee very usefull and necessary and servicable for that pur. 
pose, considering it is a market toune, therefore the castle may 
%e well adjudged to be worth thirty pound. There is bel<mging 
to the same a very large bame." Old Camden thus communi- 
cates the result of his researches about Haiewood : " Afterwards 
the river runs between banks of limestone by Harewood, where I 
saw a handsome and well fortified castle, which has often changed 
its lords by the vicissitudes of time. It formerly belonged to the 
Curceys, but came by their heiress Alice to Warin Fitsgerald 
who married her, whose daughter and coheiress Margery waa 
given in marriage with the fine estate belonging to her to 
Baldwin de Rivers, Earl ci Devon, who diea before his fatiier; 
afterwards to Falcasius de Brent by fiivour of King John, fer his 
good services in pillaging. But upon the death of IsabeUa de 
Rivers without issue, this castle fell to Robert de Lisle, son of 
Warin, as kinsman and coheir ; lastly by the femily of Aid. 
borrough it came to the Rithers. Nor must I ibrget that near 
this place is Gktwthorpe, whence sprung the family of the Gas. 
coign's, from Ghiscoigne in France, rendered very eminent for 
their antiquity and valour in these parts." * 

* Camden, iii. 7. 
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GftWtlKMpe^ which was aititated in what is now the park at 
Harewood House, was neyer a distinct manor, although it gave 
same to a &mily which was seated there from a very early 
period. The heiress of the Gawthorpes conveyed the estate to 
the Gascmgnes, and of this family was that celebrated Judge 
Gascoigne, who had the courage to commit to prison Henry V. 
when Prince of Wales, for insulting the majesty of the bench on 
behalf of one of his profligate companions. The Gascoignes 
appear to have superintended their affiurs at Gawthorpe with so 
much prudence and success, that they were enabled to siiqpplant 
the Rythers at the castle, and to unite into one possession the 
two adjoining estates. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Mar. 
garet, the only daughter and heiress of William Gascoigne, mar- 
ried Thomas Wentworth, of Wentworth Woodhouse, and their son, 
^r Thomas Wentworth, possessed the Lordship of Gawthorpe, 
Harewood, Wike, East Keswick, Sec We have already (see 
p. 48,) stated how the celebrated son of this Sir Thomas, 
elevated to the peerage by the title of Lord Strafford, employed 
himself when residing at this beautiful house, before he commenced 
that career of ambition which was terminated on the scaffold. 
After his .execution, the estate was advertised for sale, and was 
bought, with Ledstone, by Sir John Cutler and Sir John Lewis ; 
on the partition of the purchase, Gktwthorpe became the share of ft 

Cutler, who here displayed his avarice in every possible form of ; 

parsimonious meanness, and whose actions of despicably sordid 
baseness, are still commemorated in the traditions of the country^ 
This man resided at Gawthorpe with a single servant, he regarded 
the estate only as the means of filling his coffers, he was more 
than once in danger of his life from plunderers, and left behind 
him a name which may be associated with those of Elwes, 
Dancer, and other similar disgraces to humanity. When this 
Cutler died he left his estates in the following manner-^they were 
devised in the first instance to Elizabeth, wife of John Robarts, 
afterwards Earl of Radnor, and in the event of the failure of issue 
to a relation, John Boulter, Esq. who took possession of the estate 
in 1696. Mr. Boulter was a careless extravagant spendthrift, he 
soon squandered away his property, and his trustees sold Hare- 
wood, in 17^1, to Henry Lascelles, Esq. the father of the first 
Lord Harewood. 

Of the old house at Gkiwthorpe the following particulars are 
o^ected from the advertisement to which we have before alluded. 
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nad as Uiis wm the tdebtioal pboe where Siraffofd reeided, the 
deecription oaanot but be Interetting. The origimd hall^ it H B MUt, 
had been very oodsiderably iaproved either by 8traffi»rd or hai 
iather, henoe we are told^ there were four roenie in the oldbvild. 
ing all wainaeotted^ that in the new boildiiig there were fiyelaiige ' 
reoBM all wainaeotted and '' ooUored like iratnut ti^^ the nuito. 
riallB of which houee if aould would raiae £690 at leaet The 
park which aorrounded the hall was exteMte^ and In fenlier 
times had been well stocked with deer-»'' a parklike place it is/ 
says the old writer* The following descriptive panignq»fa will aot 
only shew to us the scenes in which Strafford, (aeoordikig to his 
letter which we have quoted p. 48,) took so much delight, but 
will also give to us some accurate idea of the mode of ordamaital 
gardening which prevailed in the middle of the sev^^nteenth Celu 
tury. " There is att Gktwthorpe a gardmi and orchards about 
three acres in compasfle, fenced round with high stone walls, the 
garden towards the north side hath four walls lying one above 
another, both the garden and orchard well planted with great 
store of fruit trees of severall kinds." 

When the place was inherited by Edwin I^ieoelles, Esq. the 
first Lord Harewood, he determined to avail himself o( the natu. 
ral character of the land, to render his estate one of. the most 
convenient, one of the most productive, and one of the most beau* 
tiful in the kingdom. He fixed upon a sheltered site a. little 
above the dd hall at Gawthorpe for a magnificent mansion, and he 
commenced those improvements in planting, in laying out the 
park, and in other alterationsi, which have rendered this one of 
the most splendid ornaments of the county. The house was buih ' 
1^ the late Mr« Muschamp, of Harewood, under the direction of 
Mr. Adams, of London, and Mr, Carr, of Yorlo-*->the quadrangle 
of the stables was built by Sir William Ghamben — the building 
is decorated with all the ornaments of Corinthian architecture; it 
is two hundred and forty-eight feet long and eighty Jbur feet 
wide ; it consists of a centre a&d two wings, with a truly magnifi* 
cent portico; the numerous aiid splendid apartments are finished 
with equal costliness and taste ; the ceilings of many ai them are 
beautifully executed from the designs of the first British and 
Italian artists; the paintings the bust% and the other usual arti. 
cles to be found in a nobleman's collection, are very numerous and 
valuable ; and the whole mansion corresponds wkh its dignity as 
the resfdence of one of the first fimulies in the county. The 
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grounds ^thxe laid out hj tke celebrated Bifmn, or CSap«l»Iity 
£f own as lie was called^ knd the whole expense of fMnning the 
lake and planting the piric, ^bc amounted to nMi« than sixteen 
tiioufland pounds. One ybtj great knprovemeot was effected in 
tills domain hy the liite Lord Harewood. The tarnpike.i<oad 
whidb fnnnerly ran between the hoiise and ihb castle has been 
diTorted* and the hitter is now included within the domain. The 
walks about the mansion are exqtiisttely beautlfttl> tad the whole 
scene is su^ as l^gland only can produce. 

In the feudal tunes there was seldom a castie without ft town 
protected hy ittf vicinity^ and dependent upon its loids. Thente 
is IstUe doubt that the town of Haretrbod existed soon after the 
cwtle^ and there is reason to beliere that it was fttrmerly anich 
more extenmTe and important than it is now* In 1633^ Lofd 
Straiford obtained a chaiter for a market to be held h&ee eYBty 
Mtmdaff with two annual Mrs, and a fortnight fiiir to be held in 
aonmer. At the same time there was a telbooth or court house 
under which were six shops for general sales, and a shamhlea for 
butchers. These faucts argue the existence of a far more numer- 
ous population than can be found at present. The land in the 
neighbouiliood of the village was not entirely cultivated. ; there 
were several large commons^ and marshes frequented by wild 
fowl ; there were two large stanks or ponds> replete with fish, 
oae at HoUin Hail and the other at Gawthorpe ; and the timber 
was very abundant and valuable. The appearance of Hdrewood 
has been wonderfiiUy changed since that period, the popuktion 
has indubitably diminished, all the old cottdges tad other build- 
ings have been pulled down, the houses have been erected upon a 
handsome scale and with a uniform elevation, the number of inns 
or puUic houses has been reduced from six to one, and an air of 
aristocratic dignity is breathed over the whole place, which is 
seldom to be inhaled in England. The church will be described 
in the next book. 

The following townships are either partially or wholly included 
in the parish of Harewood. East Keswick, Dun Keswick, Wike, 
Weeton, Weardley, and Wigton, to which the village of Alwoodley 
must be added. The following notices of these villages are given 
in Doomsday Book. ^' In Chesinc (Keswick) Tor had five canu 
cates to be taxed. Land to three {doughs. Twenty shillings. 
In Wic (Wike) Ligulf and Glunier had six carucates to be taxed. 
Land to three ploughs. Eighteen shiUings. In Alunoldelie 
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(Alwoodley) Roacliil liad five carucates to be tax^d. Land to 
three ploughs. Twenty shillings." These were all included in 
the lands of tiie King. Weardley and Weeton were part of the 
lands of Go^triCy an& are thus described. ^ In Wideton 
•(Weeton) Gospatric two carucates of land and a hUf to be taxed. 
Land to two ploughs. There are now two rillanes and one 
bordar with one plough^ and it pays serai riiillings. La Wartle 
(Weardley) Ligulf and Sanilf had fire carucates of land to be 
taxed. Gospatrie now has it and it is waste. Value in King 
Edwards time twenty-five shillings. Half a mile long and half 
broad."* FrcMn these accounts it appears that the whole popula- 
tion of these districts^ otHisisted only of three families-— to such a 
state of desolatioD it had been reduced. This part of the district 
k very thinly peofded at the present day^ no manufiustories of any 
descriptioii are to be found within its boundaries^ its inhabitants 
are entirely agricultural^ and both in manner^ dialect^ appearance, 
and hMts, they are astonidiingjiy different from their neighbours 
a few miles to the south. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF HAREWOOD. 

180]. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Alwoodley, 143 132 142 142 

Dnnkegwick, 218 238 257 261 

Haiewood^ 707 771 849 894 

EastKMwiok, 585 267 296 365 

Wewdley, 139 190 191 109 

Weeton, 237 297 310 322 

Wigton, 134 171 164 168 

Wike, #• 59 51 139 142 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 34, 218, 240. 
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CHAPTER Yi 

THE PARISHES OF BARDSfiY, COLLINGHAM, BEKWICK-IN.ELMBT, 
WHITKIRK, LE0SHAM, KIPPAX, AND SWILLINQTON. 



BARDSEY. 



This is a quiet and perfectly mnd village^ remote from tbe 
turmml of the busy worlds and presenting (me of the most perfect 
pictures <rf sedunon the whole district can afford. Whoever 
wishes to Iitc without noise^ without tumult, without any signs 
of thriving traffic^ or numerous population^ let him go to Bardsey, 
and he will find a place in perfect accordance with his wishes, 
Although we shall be opposing the conjectures of some of our 
eminent antiquaries^ we cannot but assert the probability that the 
place obtained its name from the British bards who might make 
this one of their meeting places. The Saxon termination of the 
word^ euy may^ we are aware^ be adduced to overturn this state- 
ment ; yet it is not improbable that it might have been 
added in the coiu-se of years by the mere habit of popular pro. 
vindal pronunciation. It does not seem to us correct and con- 
sistent always to decide in a sweeping and authoritative manner, 
that the first syllables of these local designations were the names 
fd the first Saxon proprietors of the places. And we may indulge 
in the belief that where this peaceful village now stands in solitary 
pleasantness, the 'voice of measured declamation, and the wild 
shouts of enthusiastic fury were heard, and Druids performed 
their h<»rrible rites, while British warriors prepared for expedi- 
tions of plunder, or the sanguinary contests of civil war. 

Bardisey was unquestionaUy a place of considerable consequence 
in Saxon times, but whether the immense earthworks and fortifi- 
cations which we have already pointed out to our readers, (see 
p. 3^) are the fragments of a royal or of an ealdorman's resi- 
dence, whether they included the whole population within their 
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curcamferenoe, or were siuroanded by the wretched hovels in 
which the Saxon peasantry were accastomed to dwell, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. It is most likely that this was the residence 
not of a Northumbrian monarch, Imt of some powerful Saxon 
Chieftain, and that there was a Tillage, or a town, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his abode^ 

It is thus described in Doomsday Book among the lands of the 
King. '^ Li Bereleseie, Ligulf had two carucates to be ixm^ 
Land to <me ploiigh. Twei^y shiUii^s."* Not ]bng aft^ the 
Conquest, Bardsey became the property of the Mowbray £unily, 
one of whom bestowed it upon the monks of Kirkstall Abbey, in 
the time of Alexander, the first abbot of that monastery. Smne 
transactions, relative to this i^ace, afterwards occurred, which 
will shew how desirous some of the early English monarchs were 
to drcumscfibe the already ov«;grown posaessioDS of the eccle- 
siasticB. Henry II. having been offended with Roger de Mowbray, 
seiaed some of his lordships in this part of the country, and amcmg 
the rest fiardsey, which he afterwards granted in exdiange to 
Adam de Brus. The monks immediately raised an immense out. 
cry against the King, but all their vociferationa were treated with 
contempt. When John ascended the throne, the abbott of Kirk. 
staU employed the interest of his patron, Roger de Lacy, to 
recover possession of the lands, but John only partially complied, 
^ granting, for a fee farm rent of ninety pounds, a demise of the 
disputed manor8.t Bardsey, after the dissolution, was retained 
by the crown, until in the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
it was granted, with Cdlingham and Micklethwatte, to H^uy 
Carey Lord Hunsdon ; his grandson, in 1620, conveyed Bardsey, 
C<diingham, and Micklethwaite, to Sir Thomas Wentworih. The 
celebrated Lord Strafford again disposed of these manors to Sir 
John Lewis, of Ledston, one of whose daughters conveyed them 
by marriage to Lord Scaisdale. In 173Q> they were again oon. 
veyed to the first Lord Bingley, and the barony of Bardsey, with 
its i^pendages, now belongs to the Fo:y:es of Bramham Parl^j ^^o 
have sueoeeded to the estates, but not to the title, of the 
Bingleys^ 

Bardsey is by no means destitute of literary celdHrity, since 
it was the hirtib-place of the celebrated, th(Migh eccentric and con^ 
ceited, poet Coogreve. He was born in the Graoge, as i4[>pears 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 33. f Stev. Mon. Aog. 1, 861. 
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from the following entry in tbe parish register, " William, Sonne 
of Mr. William Congreve, of Bardsey Grange, was baptized Feb. 
10, 1669." Bardsey Grange was also signalised during tbe Pro- 
tectorate by tbe residence of Francis Thorpe, Baron of the 
Exchequer, whose character has been cdoured in the darkest 
diades by some bigotted writers, but who does not appear to 
have merited the infamy of hypocrisy and cunning which these 
individuals have attached to his name. 

We have only to add further concerning Bardsey, that the 
jurisdiction of its Court Leet is very extensive, that the copy, 
holders of Collingham are bound to do service before it, and that 
the same service has to be performed by many occupiers of land 
within the parish of Otley. The most beautiful church here, 
will be described in its pr<^r place. 

The parish of Bardsey, which is of but contracted dimensions, 
and, with the exception of Rigton, rather a township than a village, 
contains a very small population. Rigton is mentioned in 
Doomsday Book, but it will be useless in the absence of any 
other particulars to transcribe the notice in that volume. Wother- 
some, a hamlet in the same parish, scarcely deserves mention. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF BARDSEY. 

1801. 
Bardsey with Rigton, .... 364 
Wothersome, 16 



1811. 


1821. 


1831 


348 


356 


331 


15 


16 


21 
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THE PARISH OP WHITKIRK. 



This name is derired from the erection iji a church of White 
Stone in the place of a much earlier one of wood^ discoloured no 
doubt by exposure to the atmosphere in so bleak a situation* 
The church itself is placed on the most commanding site occa^ 
pied by any similar edifice in the district ; it is built on th^ 
summit of a lofty hill, and is a prominent landmark from an 
immense distance in every direction. It is not mentioned in 
Doomsday Book, no accurate intelligence can be procured of its 
institution as a parish, nor can it be ascertsuned from which of 
the great Saxon parishes it was dissevered. 

By fiu* the most interesting object in this parish is Templk 
Newsam, now the seat of the Marchioness of Hertford. This 
place is mentioned in the following terms in Doomsday Book. 
" In Neuhusum, Dunstan and Olunier had eight Carucates of 
land to be taxed, and there may be four ploughs. Anisfrid now 
has it under Ilbert, and there are eight villanes and two sc^emen, 
with three ploughs. Meadow three acres. Wood pasture half 
a mile long and half broad. Value in King Edward's time sixty 
shillings, now six shillings."^ Of this place Gough says, '^ From 
Leeds the Are passeth by Temple Newsam, anciently Nehus or 
Newbiggin, where a preceptory of Knights Templars was founded 
in the time of Henry III." t To this powerful and renowned 
body it was given by William de Villers, contemporary with 
Archbishop Roger of York, who died 1181. 

Although it may be a diversion from the regular order of our 
history, we shall for the benefit of general readers give a short 
account of the Knights Templars. This renowned order was 
established in 1118, by the patriarch of Jerusalem, when the 
crusaders were in possession of that city. It originally consisted 
of nine poor knights, who lived together near the site of the 
ancient Temple, from which they derived their name. Their 
original employment was to take care of the pilgrims when 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 126. f Gough's Camden, iii. 45. 
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exposed to the attacks of the infidels, and to protect the roads in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Th(eir fame was soon extended, 
their numbers were surprisingly increased, their valour excited 
the admiration of Christendom, and every nation in Europe 
poured its contributions into their treasury, and endowed them 
with territorial possessions. Their arrogance increased with 
their wealth, and after their expulsion from the Holy Land, they 
became immersed in luxury, they wallowed in every sensual 
Indulgence, and their reputation for sanctity and even for morality 
rapidly declined. Philip the Fair, King of France, no doubt 
from motives of avarice as well as policy, after repeatedly 
denouncing the order to Pope Clement V. at length ordered all 
the knights in his dominions to be arrested in one day, and 
extorted from many of them the confession of the most enor. 
mous crimes. The Pope then found that the interest of the 
papal see required him to interfere; he promulgated bulls 
addressed to the different sovereigns of Europe, in which he 
detailed the dreadful charges which were brought against the 
knights, and requested that they might all be put into confine- 
ment, and that judges might be appointed to determine their 
innocence or guilt. On the same day, all the knights in Eug- 
lastd and Ireland were apprehended, the process against them 
continued for three years, the result of the inquiry was laid 
before the Pope at the Council of Vienne, and, after much 
deliberation, he published a bull suppressing the order, not A»D. 1312. 
exactly in consequence of its guilt, but as a measure of expe. 
diency and prudence. It was further determined by the Pope, 
that m order to preserve the property of the Templars for its 
original purpose, it should be transferred to the Knights Hos^ 
pitallers; but Edward II. then King of England, when this 
order was communicated to him, suspended its execution for 
more than a year, and when he assented to it, declared that he 
allowed it to operate for purposes of national utility, and without 
abandoning his own right, or that of his subjects, to the property 
in question. Some years afterwards he consulted the judges 
upon the subject, and they declared that by the law of the land 
all the possessions of the Templars had reverted as escheats to 
the lords of the fees, and immediately an act of parliament was . ^ 
passed, assigning them to the Knights Hospitallers, for the same 
purposes for which they had been originally bestowed upon the 
Templars.^ 

* Rymer's Fsd. iii. 30, 34, 43, 101, 327, &c. Lingard, ii. 553, 555. 
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Temple Newsam, however, never passed into the hands of the 
Hospitallers, but was granted in the second year of the reign of 
Edward III. to Sir John Darcy and his heirs male. To \he 
reign of Henry VHI. it regularly descended in the line of this 
family, but at this period, Thomas Lord Darcy and Meinel having 
taken an active part in the Pilgrimage of Grace, was attainted^ 
and his estate was forfeited to the crown. In the crown, how- 
ever, it did not long continue, ffflp it was granted to Matthew 
the Earl of Lennox, who was a resident at this place when his 
unhappy son Henry Lord Darnley was bom — ^that son who was 
the husband of one of the most beautiful women that ever lived, 
and the victim of one of the foulest crimes that ever was perpe. 
trated — ^that son who was the founder of a race of princes the 
most infEbtuated and the most unfortunate described in the page 
of history, distinguished both by their misfortunes and their 
crimes, and the last of whom, like his fathers, died a fugitive and 
an exile in a foreign land. 

When James I. the son and heir of Lord Darnley ascended 
the throne,^ the manor was again united to the crown, but James 
soon bestowed it upon his relative the Duke of Richmond. 
', This nobleman sold it to Sir Arthur Ingram, the son of a citizen 
of London, who had elevated himself to opulence by his c€m^ 
mercial industry and enterprize, and Sir Arthur intending to 
fix in Yorkshire the permanent residence of his fieimily, purchased 
not only the manor of Temple Newsam, but the manors of 
Holbeck, Altoft, Warmfield cum Heath, and lands in many other 
places. 

t The old house, which had no doubt been reduced to a state 
of? dilapidation by age, and by the neglect of its temp(M*ary pos- 
sessors. Sir Arthur Ingram found by no means calculated for a 
wealthy resident proprietor. He therefore pulled down the 
ancient fabric (with the exception of one part, including the 
chamber in which Lord Darnley was born, and which Thoresby *- 
explicitly states was to be seen in his time incorporated with the 

* We transcribe the following gentence of Or. Whitaker, which we leave 
for perusal without any comment ^ After Thoresby's time, an ancieiit cup 
was found here, which evidentlj belonged to the Templars, the motto on 
which, though if I perfectly understood it, very indecent, served to vindicate 
the knights of this house from the most odious part of the charge preferred 
against them. I should not have mentioned this circumstance, but as a 
matter of evidence in favour of an oppressed and calumniated fraternity.*' 
Lpid. and Elm. 183. 
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new building)^ and reared the magnificent bride mansion^ which 
has remained to this day a monument d his liberality and taste. 
From the following passage in Straffcwd's letters^ it seems that 
soon after it was built^ the house was in imminent danger of being 
bamt to the ground. Lord Strafibrd says '' Also Sir Arthur 
Ingram's house^ Temple Newsham^ by Yorke, is almost burnt to 
the ground. Household stuff to the ralue of four thousand 
pounds all consumed and lost.*** Lord Strafford, however, was 
induced to exaggerate the damage by a false report, for although 
the loss in furniture and goods may hare amounted to the sum 
which he stated^ it was discovered, when repairing the house 
some years ago, that the ravages of the fire were confined to one 
wing of the building. 

The house at Temple Newsam is built of brick, it forms the 
figure of a Roman H, or rather consists of three sides of a large 
quadrangle. The age of the first Stuarts was characterised by 
quaintness, and one striking proof of this defect in taste is fur. 
nished in this edifice. The roof is surmounted with a battlement 
composed of capital letters in stonework, with this inscription, 
" All Glory and Praise be given to Qod the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost on High ; peace upon earth, good will towards men, 
honour and true allegiance to our gracious King, loving affections 
amongst his subjects, health and plenty within this house." The 
external appearance of the building, though not uniform, is very 
imposing ; its deep and embayed windows are distinctive of the 
age in which it' was constructed ; splendid convenience and 
domestic comfort form the character of its internal arrangments ) 
its gallery, which contains a fine coUection of paintings by the 
most eminent masters, is one hundred and nineteen feet long and 
above twenty wide ; and the whole fabric constitutes a truly noble 
residence. The park around the house is extensive, it is shaded 
by venerable and magnificent woods, the walk on the southern 
declivity of the hill between gigantic trees is very fine, the situa. 
tion is truly beautiful, and the prospect would be exquisitely 
lovely did not the smoke of Leeds, especially with a western 
wind, so generally obscure the horizon. 

Whitkirk was indubitably a considerable village in former 
times; from a grant of profits made to the preceptory of Newlands 
near Wakefield, in the fourth year of Henry IV. it appears that 

4 

* Strafford's Letter^ p. 626, 
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there was a considerable and advantageous foir^ held probably 
annually; and the attribution of hr greater impcniance to the 
place than it now possesses is justified by the erection of the pre- 
sent church about the time of Henry VIL most likely the 
third upon the site, and whidi would scarcely have been reared 
upon such a scale had not there been a numerous population 
around it. Th«« are but few houses now at Whitldrk, 'some of 
tiiem, however, are respectable, and the village, notwithstanding 
its elevated situation, is a very agreable and certainly a very 
healthy place of residence. 

We must not omit that Temple Newsam and the estates con- 
nected with it, became the property of the late Marquess of 
Hertford, by his marriage with Isabella Ann Ingram Shepherd, 
the ddest daughter of Charles, the tenth Viscount Irwine. It is 
now the possession and frequently the residence of his relict the 
dowager Mardiioness. 

We shall here proceed to give consecutively the notices in 
Doomsday Book of the hamlets or manors in the parish of Whit- 
kirk. " In Halletune (Halton) Morfare had six carucates of 
land to be taxed, where there may be three ploughs. Ubert now 
has it, and it is waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty 
shillings, it now pays two shillings. In Seacroft Ode and Niu- 
cUng, Ulmar, Stainulf, Ragenild had seven carucates of land to 
be taxed, and there may be four ploughs there. One Robert has 
it of Ubert, and it is waste. Wood pasture four quarentens long 
and three broad. Value in King Edward's time four pounds, now 
twenty.pence."* Only one particular relative to the state of 
these villages can be deduced from this account, and that is that 
the property in both the places had been so deteriorated by the 
ravages of the Normans as to be worth little or nothing. The 
dvil history of this region we have already exhausted. We have 
traced the derivation of the name Seacrpfb from those bloody bat. 
ties in very ancient times which were fought in its vicinity. We 
have described the great event which occurred in the neighbour, 
hood, and which effected a complete revolution in the government 
of the north of England — ^and we have stated how in the memor- 
able civil war which expelled Charles the Second from his throne, 
a desperate contest took place at Seacroft between the parties 
who were struggling for the mastery. With reference to Halton, 
we shaU give it the full honour of a conjecture relative to the 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 125. 
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origin of its name, which, has been<zealously adduced and defended 
by some accurate antiquaries. In ancient manuscripts it was 
written Halghton^ or the Holy town. From this circumstance 
it has been supposed, that this is the place alluded to by the 
venerable Bede, who says in his ecclesiastical history, that when 
the king's palace and church at Allmanbury were burnt by the 
pagans, the altar was brought to the Sylva Elmete (the wood 
in Elmete), where it was preserved in his days, and where there 
was a religious house. That Halton was the very place in 
question is highly probable, not only from its name, but from its 
proximity to the great Saxon palace at Berwick and Osmand- 
thorp. Some very curious particulars relative to this village 
will be given in the Commercial History* Halton is the. least 
pleasant village in this neighbourhood ; the valley to the north 
west now presents a singular scene, from the prodigious mound 
upon which the Leeds and Selby rail-road runs being carried 
through its wh<^e length, and all the vast works of the Saxons 
in the neighbourhood sink into insignificance when compared 
with this great monument of modem labour. The stationary 
condition in which this parish has remained through a consider* 
able period will be best ascertained by adverting to its comparative 
population. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF WHITKIRK. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Austhorpe, 103 ISO 150 169 

SeacToft, 659 762 886 918 

Temple Newsam, .... 1033 976 1166 1458 

Thorp StapletoD, .... 5 5 25 19 
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THE PARISH OP BERWICK.IN.ELMETE. 



The name of this place is certainly derived from the fact that 
it was the village of the castle, alluding to the Saxon fortification 
we have already described in our Saxon history of the district. 
The notice in Doomsday is as follows^ and as Ledstone and 
Kippax are both referred to in the same paragraph we shall give 
the whole at once. " In Chipesdh and Ledestone, Earl Edwin 
had eighteen carucates to be taxed^ and there may be ten ploughs 
there. Land properly called Berewic^ belongs to this manor^ in 
which there are eight carucates to be taxed^ and there may be 
four ploughs there. Ilbert de Lacy now has this land^ where he 
has twelve ploughs in the demesne^ and forty-eight villanes and 
twelve bordars^ with sixteen ploughs and three churches and 
three priests^ and three mills of ten shillings. Wood pasture two 
miles long and one broad. The whole manor five miles long and 
two broad. Value in King Edward's time sixteen pounds^ the 
same now." Thus it is evident that the marauding soldiers of 
the tyrannical Conqueror had either neglected this favoured 
parish^ or that there were some circumstances connected with the 
conduct or the influence of the Saxon possessors which saved their 
homes and their lands from the barbarous desolation in which the 
rest of the district was involved. What those circumstances were^ 
we are unable^ in the absence 6f all authentic record to conjec- 
ture. There must^ however, have been in these parishes at the 
time of the survey; a population of at least six hundred persons. 
There can be little doubt but that the three churches mentioned 
in the survey were those of Berwick, Kippax, and Ledstone. 

We have already so fally described the history of this place 
in the Saxon times, and substantiated its claims to the dignity of 
a royal residence, that we shall confine ourselves at present to the 
brief narrative of the particulars which can be loaned relative 
to its condition in more modem times. From the name of Hall 
Tower Hill, which is applied to the immense mound which for- 
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tnerly instituted the ^axm keep, it is probable that a manor house 
stood here in sabsequent times, but b7wh<Mn erected and hf 
whoni destroyed, it is impossible to discorer. The manor of 
Berwick was part of the possessions of the Lacies, Earls of 
Linooln, and from them it passed to the duchy of Lancaster, by 
the marriage <^ Alice de Lacy with Thomas Plantagenet ; it has 
e^er since remained rested in the duchy, and the living is per- 
haps the most valuable which it has the power to bestow. 

The principal persons who have had influence in the parish of 
in Elmete will be best ascertained from the inscriptions 
Irhich rranain in the church. Thoresby says, *' Allhallows 
Church here has been adorned with painted glass, but most of it 
18 now defoced; there remains only fri^^ments of inscriptions 
romid the heads, &c as, '^ qui canceptus ett de Spiritu Sancto no* 
tus ex Marias by the royal anus in the window, the painting 
cannot be older than Henry V's time, the fleus de lis being 
only three. The steeple 'tis- evident was built in the reign of 
Henry VI. by the inscription under the statue of Thos. Vavasour, 
Esq. who, by the stone he is presented with, appears to have 
been a bene&ctor thereunto. He was afterwards knighted, and 
High Sheriff of the county, 10 of Edward IV. &c. The ancient 
fiunily <^ the Gascoignes of Bambow and Parlington are interred 
in the closet on the north side of the church, where their arms 
remain empaled with the Vavasours' and the Ellyses' of Kid- 
dall, &c/' The same author also mentions a fiunOy of the name 
of Greenfields, who flourished at Berwickan-Elmete in the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV.* &c. It seems then that the 
parish of Berwick4n-Elmete and its dependant villages had several 
families of comparative <^ulence and respectability flourishing 
diere in the middle ages — but the genius of aristocracy has never 
found in these sednded regions any place of permanent abode, 
and the agriculturalists, as well as the manufincturers, have been 
left without the absolute and permanent residence of any of the 
permanent lords of the soil. ^ 

Unimportant, however, as the villages in this parish are now, 
some of them are mentioned in Doomsday Book. Of Kiddall it is 
said, ** In Chidale and Ptilincton, Ulchil had three carucates of 
land to be tazed, where there may be two ploughs. Ilbert has 
now there three bordars with one plough. There is wood pasture 
there four quarentens long and four broad. Value in King 

• Thoresby'8 Dvcat p. 234. 
2 N 
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Edward's time thirty shiUingB, now tbree ^ilKsigs." *' It s^eoii 
tben that here, at any rate^ there were some restiges of pe^uliitioii, 
lod some indications of agricultural industry--— that is to say in a 
hrge extent itf district, and with a regular divisi<m oi property, 
there were perhaps thirty persons dragging along their monotonous 
existence, and trembling at the aj^iearanoe of a Norman seedier. 

Some testimonies may be found at Kiddall of the residence of 
the and^nt funilies we ha?e alluded to, at the hall there vtsm for* 
ttieily a window with a reference to the £llis's mentioned aboTC, 
who here had their parent seat, and hare produced some celebrated 
men. A bishop of Kildare, well known among the clergy, whose 
name was £Uis, was descended from this family ; and the family 
of the same name, who have b<»rne some of the most disUn-r 
guished office in the country, hare originated bom the same 
parent stem. 

BOUNDHAY, one of the most pleasant places in the neigh, 
bourhood of Leeds, is in this parish. There can be little doubt 
that its name was deriFed from a park which formerly existed 
here in the time of the Lades, and that from hence it was called 
Roundhay, or the circular pale. It appears by the Monasticon t 
that Roundhay was given to the monks of Kirkstall by Robert 
de Lacy at a very early period, and that it continued in the same 
possession until the dissolution. Then it was purchased by the 
Oglethorps ; and was tnMisferred in the reign of James I. to the 
Tempests, one of whom sold it to repair the dilapidations made 
in the ^c^^&ttj of the family by confiscations and fines, which had 
been imposed on account of the adherence of Stephen Tempest to 
the cause of Charles I. in the civil wars. The pn^perty has sinee 
been divided among several individuals. Roundhay Ls a very 
beautiful a|^ndage to Leeds, it principally ccmsists of e^egai^ 
villas, surrounded with paddocks and pleasure grounds, and the 
seat of the late S» Nicholson, Esq. is one of the best mansions iQ^ 

the district. 

• 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF BERWICK- IN- ELMETE. 

1801. ISll. 1821. 1831. 

Berwick, ,....,. 1 550 5931 

Kiddal and Pottert<wi,f .^.^ 145 134f ^-^q 

Monrtch and Schol(B8,r ^"^^^ 45t 491 f ***"" 

Baupubow, 3 271 273) 

Roundhay,.. 84 150 186 314 

Total, 1928 

♦ Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 125. f Mon. Ang. 1, 862. 
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Of Swillington the following account is given in Doomsday 
Book. ^' In Suillicton^ Dunstan and Ode had nine carucates to 
be taxed^ and there may be fire ploughs. Ilbert now has two 
villanes there, and two bordars with one plough. There is a 
church and four acres of meadow. Wood pasture four quarentens 
long and one quarenten broad, the whole manor half a mile long 
and half broad. Value in King Edward's time four pounds, now 
ten shillings." * A very ancient family, who assumed the sur. 
name of de Swillington, flourished here from a very early periodj^ 
and frequently appear as witnesses to deeds to the commencement 
of theififteenth century. From them the manor passed to the 
Hoptons, then to the Dyneleys, then to the Darcies, and then to 
the Lowthers, the present possessors. Swillington is one of the 
very few places in this district mentioned by Leland. He says of 
it, *^ Sir Arthur Hopton told me that the substance of the lands 
he hath longged to the Swillingtons, that same tyme were 
menne of two thousand markes of lands by the yere or more. 
The chief house of the Swillingtons was at Swillington, in York- 
shire, a four miles from Pontefract Castle toward the quarters 
of the river Aire. This Swillington ys yet in Syr Arthur 
Hopton's hands, and is the principal pece of land that he hath. 
It was a late sold to Master North, and he exchanged with Syr 
George Darcy for Einsham." * With the exception of this single 
quotation, of which no use can be made, not one circumstance 
can be presented to the reader relative to Swillington of any 
interest whatever. Swillington Hall is a very good house, lately 
modernized, situated very near the river, and forming a beautiful 
object from the opposite side. This parish consists only qf the 
township, and is consequently very limited. 

POPULATION OF SWILLINGTON. 

190L 1811. 182). t83L 

491 492 510 .533 

* Bawdweii'« Doomsday Book, p. 125. f Leland's Itin. voL iv. part S, p. 20. 
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THE PARISH OF LEDSHAM. 



Wb hsLve already quoted the notice of this place in Doomsday 
Book, and made the only observation upon the description given 
in that ancient record, which it appears to demand. There is no 
doubt that the word was derived either from Leedes Ham* — a 
hamlet depending upon, or connected with, Leeds— or from Leedes 
Hem, the skirt, border, or frontier of the region of Leeds or 
Loidis. Of both Ledsham and Ledston, Dr. Whitaker says, 
'^ The probable existence of a church at Ledston, and the omis- 
sion of the usual mark in Doomsday to denote a church at 
Ledsham, concurring with the respective terminations bf the 
words Ham and Tun, render it even more probable that as the 
two places had one founder, Leid, Leodi, or Loidi, the former was 
the village to which the church was attached, and the latter was 
the mansion of the Lord. Circumstances now irretrievable may 
have inverted this arrangment; at all events the principal man- 
sion has long been at Ledston, and the parish church at Ledsham."f . 
Surely the fact which in the latter clause of this statement is made 
by the Doctor, contradicts his own opinion, and goes far to prove 
that the church was always at Ledsham, and the mansion at 
Ledston. 

Ledsham Hall was long the seat of a family of the name of 
Harebred, one of whom was clerk of the market in Ireland, in the 
reign of Charles I. and under the Earl of Strafford. He sold the 
estate of Ledsham to Sir Richard Saltonstall, knight. The 
church, of which an ample account will be given in the next 
book, is principally remarkable for the splendid monument it con- 
tains to the memory of Lady Elizabeth Hastings and her two 
surviving sisters. The name of Lady Elizabeth will occupy a 
distinguished place in our list of benefactors — she was indeed an 
ornament to her sex and a. blessing to her neighbourhood* 

* Spelman Gloss, voc Hamlet Ducatus, p. 2d5« 
t Lmd and Ehn. 145. 
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Lediton has long been the seat of the lords of the MJjoiiuaij^ 
estates. At the Conquest it was the property <^ Edward Earl of 
Merda, whose lands ware forfeited to the crown^ and himself was 
slain in an attempt to assist his brother^ the great Earl Morcar^ 
who was in arms against the Normans. The hall .was most pro* 
bably built by the Withams, an ancient and highly respectable 
fiumily^ who resided at Ledston during many generations, until 
Henry Witham sold the estate to Sir Thomas Wentworth, the 
great Earl of Strafford/ who would seem to have formed a strong 
attachment to the situation, since he is known to have made many 
improrements both in the house and the grounds. Sir John 
Lewis purchased Ledston from the second Earl of &truShrd, who 
materially increased the convenience of the house and the beauty 
of the park — ^the latter he surrounded with a stone wall, and 
adorned with a stately lodge, built on a commanding eminence, 
and commanding an almost boundless prospect to the east, include 
ing the towers of York minstef, the hills above Selby, and the 
distant summits of the Wolds. From the family of Sir John 
Lewis, Ledston passed by marriage to the Hastingses, Earls of 
Huntingdon, and afterwards to the Rawdens, Marquesses of 
Hastings. 

Of the Withams, the ancient proprietors of the hall and the 
estate, one curious circumstance may be related. William 
Witham, who, from the pedigree of his family, appears to have 
been buried on the ninth of May, 1593, was supposed to have 
died in consequence of the diabolical incantations of an unlbrtiu 
oate being called Mary Pannel, who had obtained a disastrous 
celebrity in this part of the country for her supposed intercourse 
with malignant spirits. About ten years after the death of her 
imagined victim, she was apprehended on the charge of sorcery, 
arraigned and convicted at York, and was executed on a hOl near 
Ledston hall, the supposed scene of her in^imous (operations. The 
hiU where she died was long afterwards called Mary Pannel's hill, 
and was regarded with abhorrence and alarm by the ignorant 
rustics in the neighbourhood. In 1806, Ledston hall was 
honoured by a visit from the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV. and the Duke of Clarence, his present Majesty. Michael 
Angeio Taylor, Esq. was then the resident at Ledston. The 
Prince paid a visit at the same time to Lady Irwin, at Temple 
Newsam, while the Duke of Clarence and Lord Dundas* repaired 
to Leeds, and inspected the manufactory of Messrs. Wormald, 
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GMt Sc Co. the Oolh Halls^ &c wi^ vhidi the Duke declared 
himself to be UgUy gratified. 

Ledston Hall is verjr beautifully situated ; it stands <m the 
brosr of a fiae eminence immediatoly abore the rich valley of the 
riter Am, which by its junction with the Galder is swelled into 
a truly noble stream, and it commands a fine prospect of the 
mountain range whidi runs fimn the southmost districts of the 
Biding to the peak in Derbyshire. The hall itself is an exoeUeat 
house ; it consists of a centre and two wings, built at very difi^- 
ent periods, and presenting a somewhat incongruous appearance. 

Of this hall Gongh speaks in the following terms, and in this 
instance wc quote his description, not only on account of the hall 
itself, but also because of the particulars he communicates relative 
to one of its most distinguished owners. ''Ledstone hall was 
formerly the seat of the ancient family of Witham, late |of Sir 
John Lewes, Bart, who having acquired a large fortune daring 
his nine years' factorship for the East India Company, and 
handsome presents of jewels from the King of Persia, who 
delighted in his company, laid out four hundred pounds in build- 
ing an ho^ital here for ten poor aged people, endowing it with 
sixty pounds a year, and died in 1670. His eldest daughter and 
coheir married Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon!, and the seat 
came to her daughter Lady Elizabeth Hastings, who greatly 
improved it, and was a true pattern of piety and charity."* 
Ledston hall then is one of those very few seats in this district, 
which owe their principal glories, if not their vely existence, to 
thoee nabobs of the east, who come with blasted constitutions 
and exorbitant wealth, to excite the astonishment and envy of tli^ 
multitude, by exhibiting the glittering spoils of the east. Well 
would it be, if all these returned wealthy functionaries expended 
their property as laudaUy as Sir John Lewes ! 

The stone quarries in this neighbourhood have long possessed 
extensive and merited celebrity. One of these quarries long bore 
the name of Peter's Post, because York minster, dedicated to 
St. Peter, was built of its stone, for which a free passage throti^ 
his estate was given by Robert Vavasour, Esq.f The stone from 
Huddlestone Quarry is very beautiful, large quantities of it were 
formerly brought to Leeds, and we have already mentioned it ia 
our allusions to some of the edifices in that town ; like many 
other kinds of freestone, it has the remarkable aoA the very 

* Gougfa, ill. 46. f Monast. Anglu. iii. 103, 163, 564. 
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desirable quality of being so soft when taken froin its bed as to 
be yery easily wrought^ but constantly increasing in bardness and 
durability when exposed to the air. 

Of FAIRBUBN^ by far the most populous village in this parish^ 
no particulars can be communicated which will be of any interest 
to the reader. The whole parish, like the others in its neigh- 
bourhoodf is very thinly peopled, the inhabitants are entirely 
agriculturalists, and no manufactories have ever been established 
within its boundaries. 



POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF LED9HAM. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Ledsham, 330 341 313 3S6 

Lodston, 338 196 343 343 

Fairburn, 939 351 436 465 

Total, « 944 
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PARISH OP KIPPAX, 



Of this parish, almost totally barren of materials for history, 
a very short notice must be sufficient. The SaxonS had a fortress 
here, upon the summit of one of those hills to which they were so 
much attached for the. purposes both, of pleasure and defence. 
This circumstance originated the name, whidi in modem times 
has been somewhat corrupted from its original orthography and 
pronunciation. We have already seen that in Doomsday Book it 
was called Chepesch. The Saxon mount or fortress was called a 
Keep, £sh- is the old northern spelling of the word ash, and on 
this account it is conjectured that the name was originated by 
some remarkable and celebrated ash, which grew either on, or in 
the immediate vicinity of, the mount or keep. 

The principal object at Kippax is the park, the elegant seat 
of Thomas Davison Bland, Esq. The original house was built in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the old front still appears in 
the centre of the mansion. It was erected by Sir Thomas Bland, 
who was justice of the peace, in the 32nd Eliz. and who died in 
London in the first year of the reign of James I. His unhappy 
grandson, who died at the early age of twenty-one, two years 
after the restoration of Charles II. made large additions to the 
house, which after all he left unfinished, and it has been brought 
to its present state of elegance and convenience, by the taste and 
liberality of successive occupants. Gk)ugh describes Kippax hall 
with his usual accuracy. He tells us '^ it is pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground, and sheltered on the north by higher grounds. 
The park was well stocked with a particular set of black deer. 
Behind the house, in a garden, is an extraordinary good echo." * 
When the male line of the family of the Blands became extinct 
in V]b%, the name was assumed by Thomas Davison, Esq. the 
grandson of Anne, the daughter of Sir John Bland,- Who on the 
commencement of the last century, was one of the most active 

* Goiigh Additions to Camden, iii. 48. 
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magnfawtefi in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and as member of Pu*. 
liament successively for Appleby, Pootefract, and Lancashire, 
occupied a seat in the national legiskture for a longer period 
than any other indiTidual of his time. 

POPULATION OF KIPPAX. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
1523 1573 1763 1901 



THE PARISHES OP THORNER AND COLLINGHAM. 



The history of the parishes of Thomer and Collingfaan 
almost exdusively belongs to the next book, and little more need 
to be done in this part of oar history, than to state the amount of 
their respectiye populations. They have seldom been alluded to 
in our local histories, few events have transpired within their 
limits which demand observation, and they are secluded from the 
c<wimon transit of travellers and from the usual track . of 
tc^graphers. 

There is one fact, however, which a reference to these places 
will partially iUustrate, and which is not devoid of interest. It 
se^ms unquestionably the case, that in Saxon times, the whole of 
this part of the district was of greater comparative importance 
than it now possesses. We have seen that the fragments of 
various Saxon fortifications and palaces are thickly scattered over 
the whole region, that some villages now obscure and insignifi. 
cant were once honoured with the residence of monarchs and the 
display of their magnificence, and that there is every reason to 
condttde that the whole vicinity was highly cultivated and 
populous. This representation will be found corroborated 
by a very curious fact relative to Thomer, recorded in Dooms* 
day Book. We first find it stated of this jJace, which is 
mentioned among the lands of Ilbert de Lacy, " In Tomeure, 
Ulchil, Ulner, Berguluer, and Ulstan, had eight carucates of 
land to be taxed, and there may be there four ploughs. Ilbert 
has there two villanes, and one bordar with two ploughs. Wodd 
pasture, half a mile long and the same broad« Value in King 
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Edwards tiae four pounds nam ten BhiHings." la aootlMr put 
of tfcft nae ▼<n>k, we find a dts|Mite to luive exirted rekfeive te 
tlie p^fiseasMm of Thoener. ^ The people of the wapeotelcBS of 
Barchestone and Siracfaes, (Borkotone aad Skyrack,) refuoed Hie 
evidenoe of Osbem de Arches^ because they knew not of whose 
gift his predecessor Ghilbert had all Toumeure, namely four 
manors of eight carucates of land. But the whde of Toumeuie 
is situate within the bounds of the castle of Bbert according to 
the first measurement, but without, according to the last mea- 
surement."* Hence it will be perceived that on account of 
the rent derived from Thorner, four pounds, no snail 
sum in Saxon times, there must have been consideraUe care 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil ; it is probable, indeed, 
that the place was more valuable in the time of Edward the 
Confessor than for some subsequent ages. It would be amusing, 
if it were not humiliating, to contemplate a few wretehed serfe 
contending about the boundaries of the territorial jurisdictioii of 
their tynmte, and disputing whether they were to be dragooned 
by Ilbert de Lacy, or by some other insolent military baron. The 
condition of the native English after their subjection by the 
Normans, was as degraded and as unhappy as that of any set of 
men who ever existed upon the surfiu^e of die globe. They were 
captives quarrelling about the weight of their chains. We por- 
poady absUin from presenting those further particulars of this 
place, which will be best arranged in another department of our 
work. We only add here that Thomer is an extremely pleasant 
and rather a large village, consisting of one long street, the 
ehun^ is a very imposing object, and the neighbonrhood is truly 
delightftiL The inhabitante are blessed with a well of beautifully 
4j|ear and sahibrious water, commonly called Sykoses well. The 
two hamlete of l^iadwell and Scarcroft are very agreable pkioes 
lior a visit, and very pleasant for a summer ramble, but they are 
insufferably monotonous as residences, and the roads in winter 
Btonns, or summer rains, are almost impassable. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF THOENER. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Tho;ner, 563 621 708 824 

ShadweU, 141 18t 197 248 

ScitfCfoft, 70 74 105 168 

Total, ^ 1220 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 135, 239. 
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The histcny oi COLLINOHAM is eflsenUally intemroren 
with that of Bardsey^ with which it has generally been identified 
in the transfers of property which hare taken place. It is a 
delightful village by the Wharf, and its importance has heea 
▼ery materially increased, since the new road from Leeds to 
Wetherby has been opened, and since some of the puMic coaches 
and other vehicles from the former town to York, have b^un to 
run through the place. Micklethwaite is not in our district. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF COLUNGHAM. 

/ 1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
387 326 286 414 
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CHAPTER VI, 



THE PARISHES OF METHLEY, CASTLEFORD, AND ROTHWELL. 



THE PARISH OP METHLEY. 

Mbthley is a very ancient village or rather town. In tlie 
Saxon times it was respectable if it was not important. One rery 
interesting relic of those times still remains. It is the «tatue oi 
king Oswald^ the patron saint of the place^ over the south door 
of the churchy with which it is most probably contemporary; it 
represents the figure of a venerable man in robes, with a sceptre 
and a crown, and though it is considerably decayed it is still in 
good preservation when its very high antiquity is considered. Of 
the condition of the place in Saxon times, some idea may be 
formed by the description of it in Doomsday book. " In Medelai^ 
Osulf and Cunt had eight carucates of land to be taxed, where 
there may be ^ve ploughs. Ilbert has there seventeen villanes, 
and five bordars with five ploughs. Wood pasture, one mile long 
and one broad. There is a church and a priest. Value in King 
Edward's time sixty shillings, now forty shillings." * According 
to the principle of calculation then which we have adopted in this 
work, Methley had at this period a population of two hundred and 
twenty, or two hundred and thirty souls. 

In what method the manor of Methley was conveyed to the 
hospital of St. Nicholas at Pontefract, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, but that it had been granted to that foundation is indubitable, 
since a licence was granted in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Henry IV. to the master of the house in question, to exchange 
this manor with Sir John Waterton for certain advowsons. The 
Watertons very soon made Methley the place of their perma- 
nent residence. The following is the manner in which Methley 

* JBawdwen's Doomsday Book, 139, 140. 
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waus tnuisferred fronr the family of the WaJUrtonB. The last Sir 
Robert Waterton^ who liyed in the reign of Edward IV. had no 
issue^ and his estates devolved to his sistar lady Welles^ who had 
four coheiresses. One of these coheiresses was married to Sir 
Thomas Dymoke^ knight, who in the distribution of the estates 
became seiased of the manor of Methley ; how it passed from the 
Dymokes cannot be ascertained^ but in less than a century after 
the event to which we have alluded^ it became the property of the 
Sbviles^ with whom it still remains. 

Of the residents at Methley, and their immediate connexions^ 
some interesting particulars may be gleaned frran the records of 
bygone days. One of the Sir Robert Watertons, who distin^ 
guished himself by founding the chapel which bears his name, in 
Methley churdi, was one of the most prominent characters of his 
age. After having served Richard 11. he became master of the 
horse to Henry IV. and he was one of the knights who with Sir 
Thomas Rdkeby arrested the progress of the insurrection of the 
£ari of Northumberland, which terminated in the defeat and 
death of that ambitious nobleman on Bramham Moor. Lionel 
Lord Welles, who prominently engaged in the sanguinary wars 
of the Roses, and who was slain at the battle of Towton, was 
brought to Methley to be interred, and his memory is onnmemo. 
rated by a splendid tomb, upon which his representation reclines 
in the church. When the Saviles o'btained possession of Methley; 
their house was often the abode not only of hospitality, hut of 
learning, and some of the members of this family rendered Meth* 
ley the conc^tration of intelligence and. liberal inquiry. A 
striking and a pleasing proof of this is afforded by a letter among 
the. Strafford papers, from Sir Henry Wotton to the Earl of 
Strafford,' then Sir Thomas Wentworth, in which he informs him 
of the fulfilment of a promise in having borrowed for him from 
the celebrated John Hales of Eton, Dutravius de Piscinis, a 
pkce of rural philosophy, on which he says they had conversed at 
Methley, and he speaks with great delight of the Methley Tru 
pUcity, of which Henry Lord Clifford formed one.* This Ian* 
guage proves that the then resident at Methley must have been 
a man both of knowledge and of taste, and implies a pleasing 
communion ci literature and of comparative elegance, in an age 
when not many of the English nobility were devoted to the 

* 3trafford's letters, i. 45. 
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muses. Of this fimity we can only add at jireeent tiwt fSar J<^ 
Barile, of Metbley hall^ was created lioxxm PolUnglon of Loagfiird 
in Ireland, in 1753, and Earl of Mexborougli in 1766w Tlie tick 
still remains in the family. 

Oae of €ke most aoeorate and taluaUe of our aatiqiiarians 
and topograpliers has tiins iqMken 6f Methley. '* The towtt ol 
Mediley stands on a gveat deal of ground^ and Itad in it many 
bouses of gentlemen who had estates in these parts." 

'^ Methley hall/' continues the same writer, " stands a little to 
the west of the t<Pfni and ditarch of Methley. I%i8 was a fine 
fM house hsflt originally by Sir Robert Waterton, in the vugik 
of Ring Henry IV. but afterwards great part of it was reboit in 
the time of Qoeen Biaabeth, by Bif John Savile the Juc^je. U 
Was moated round, and had a stone bridge over die meat to a 
lower in the eentre of tiie front, where was a gateway er entraaee 
with strong gates like a cast^ and a portenlfis to let dami in 
time of danger. On the opposite side of the houae was a dnwu 
bridge over the moat, lie house was boilt Kke a castle round a 
square court. In the front wetetiuee towers, that in the mUdk 
through whidi the grand eotranoe was, aad another tower at 
eadbendof thefrioat, in one of adiich was a ri^g of bcils. Bo* 
the house having gone out of repair by reasmi of te mol^, the 
late Earl of Mezbovough pulled part of it down and built aMadi 
in the modem taste. l%ere is a good park and well stacked with 
deer/* * This M hall, Thoresby, who incidentally refaa lo it hot 
Us account of Potter Newton, adh it ^' a curious house at Med. 
ley, whidi was it within my limlt% merits a particisdar dcterip* 
tioB, especially the eeldgrated long gallery, in the wmdowa ef 
which are painted the arms of the Yoikabire noWity atf they 
were in Elizabeth'is reign/ ^ - aad then he justly adds ^^ that this 
ancjeni and hanoondile family has oUiged the world witii many 
eminent and fearned peisona/' f The galtery of which Thoveaby 
qpeaks in this passage has been pulled down, and a modem freat 
has been erected, distinguished by a simplicity not often daaoDu 
vered in manfiioDS of a similar dignity and extent. Some of the 
interior i^tartments are very superb, aD the arraageaients are 
magnificent and convenient^ the hall and the back part ci the 
house retain all the interesting characters of antiqwty, and the 
range of park in front of the grand entrance, bounded by rwf 

* Gough's Additions to Camd. vol. iii. p. 41. f Ducat 113. 
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extensive woods, is one of the finest in the county. The whole 
domain of Methley displays a softened, chastened, and luxuriant 
beauty rarely equalled in this part of the country. The village 
has lost much of its character as described by Gough, although 
there are still some respectable houses in its vicinity: some of the 
buildings are very ancient, the house fronting the road from 
Leeds, and standing near the qhurch, is a perfect picture of a 
country inn of the olden time, the surrounding country is rich 
and cultivated to the highest possible degree, and some gentle 
slopes aod undulaling hills prevent that monotonous aspect of 
dead aiid unvarying level, which characterises so many of the most 
fruitful provinces of England. The beauty of the country is 
materially increased by the approach of the two great rivers Air^ 
and Calder to the junction of their waters, whidi takes place at 
Castleford, about a mile and a half from Methley. 

The retirement of Methley has been spmewhat invaded, 
thoi^h its coaavenience has been materially subserved, by the for- 
mation of the new Leeds, Pontefract, and Bamsdale turnpike, 
road, which was c^ned July 13, 1822, and diminishes the distance 
of tile former road between Leeds and Doncaster more tha^ 
foi|r miles* It was constructed under the superintendence of Mn 
jyi'Adam, so celebrated for his new sy^m of making and repair* 
lag roads and tharoughfitres. The reader will be pleased l^ 
perusing at the dose oi this brief account the short and grated 
de8cripti<m of this place by Camden. At the conflux (i. e, of the 
Aire and Calder) stands Methley anciently Medeley, g, d. 
iHteramna, or the town between rivers, so called from its situi^ 
tioBf. in the last age the seat oi Robert Waterton, master of the 
home to King Henry V. but now of the renowned knight Sir 
John Savile, a most worthy baron of the Exchequer, to whose 
poUteness I most gladly take this opportunity of professing my 
obHgatiiMis, as well as to his learning for promoting this work. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF METHLEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
1,234 1,385 1,499 1,593 



1 
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THE PARISH OP CASTLEPORD. 



Wb hare already so exhausted the ancient history ef Castle- 
ford^ (see p. t9,) and its modern history is so barren of incident 
and CFent^ that a Tery few words will be sufficient to dismiss the 
subject. When the Roman town at Castlefcnrd was destroyed^ a 
very considerable period seems to have elapsed before it ^^atn 
became the site of a village. And when a skirmish took place 
here between the citizens of York and the soldiers of Ethelred, 
five hundred years after the departure of the Romans^ it was a 
mere ford across the river. The origin of its name as '^ the fold 
by the castrum or castle/' has been pointed out in the descrip- 
tion we have already given of it. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance^ that Castleford^ though so near to Pootefract^ is 
not mentioned in Doomsday Book. It was probably at that time 
completely in ruin and desolation, and even if it had not been so, 
William the Conqueror and his bands of gallant barbarians, who 
were detained here three weeks by the swelling of the Aire when 
on their march to the siege of York, and the devastation of the 
north of England, would have reduced it to utter destruction. 
Since it appears almost certain that the church at Castlefdwd was 
built by one of the first Lacies, and that the little parish was at 
the same time dissevered horn that of Methley, it is probdlile that 
the rudiments of a town were formed here soon after the Conquest, 
and that a few cottages, with a house for a priest, were built 
along the margin of the stream. Henry de Lacy, who flourished 
in the reign of Henry the First, granted the church at Casdeford 
to the hospital of Barton Lazers in Lincolnshire, (a grant which 
never took effect) and bestowed upon the monks of Pontefract 
the profits of the ferry. It is evident, therefore, that at this 
period, there was no bridge. When the heiress of the Lacies was 
married to the Duke of Lancaster, Castleford became the property 
of that duchy, and John of Gaunt alienated two-thirds of the 
tithe of the demesne lands in this parish towards the maintenance 
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of a chaplain in St.- Clement's chapel^ within the walls of the 
castle of Pontefract* . It is most likely from the hd of the arms 
of this prince having been placed upon the borders of the win- 
dows of the churchy that he repaired and probably rebuilt that 
edifice. Although the advowson of the church is Tested in the 
king^ the Blands of Elippax park are the mesne lords of the 
manor. In the wars of the Roses^ Castleford witnessed the pas- 
sage of the troops of Lord Falconbridge over the river Aire prior 
to the engagement which issued in the defeat and death of the 
sanguinary and brutal Lord Clifford^ and formed an ominous pre. 
lude to the great battle of Towton. Only one other circumstance 
of a very different nature distinguished it during the middle 
ages—it was the birth-place of Thomas de Castleford, a Benedic- 
tine monk, who wrote the history of Pontefract, and flourished 
about the year 1326. Castleford, from its situation at the conflu. 
ence of the Aire and Calder, possesses a trade very considerably 
above its proportion of population ; it has an extensive pottery, 
and large quantities of flint and corn are conveyed from it to 
Leeds and Wakefield. A curious regulation is established here 
relative to tithes ; twenty eight quarts of wheat are paid to the 
rector for every one pound of annual rent paid by the tenant to 
his landlord on arable land, and twenty quarts for every two 
pounds of annual rent on grass land, free of tenants' taxes. The 
stone bridge, of three arches, over the Aire was built by Bernard 
Hartley in 1805. The monotonous uniformity of existence at 
Castleford has seldom been disturbed by any extraordinary occur, 
rence, and nothing has taken place here to divert the attention of 
the inhabitants from their customary occupations, with the except 
tion of a riot in 1795, when the people, goaded to phrenzy by the 
high price of provisions and the impossibility of providing for the 
necessities of their families, seized a vessel laden with corn, and 
did not abandon their prize until the military arrived and cap. 
tured a dozen of their ringleaders. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF CASTLEFORD. 

180L 1811. 182L 1&31. 

CasOeford, 793 890 1,022 1,141 

Glass HoughtoD, 382 409 412 446 

Total, 1,687 
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THE PARISH OF ROTHWELL. 



Thb derivation of this name is evident and easy. The first 
syllable is a Sazon word, which signifies the noise of a bubbling 
and abundant fountain^ and the whole refers to the copious and 
excellent well near the church. 

That it was a place of importance in the time of the Sasons is 
demonstrated by the fact, that it was a parish separated from the 
original one at Morley, and was therefore most likely the centre 
of a qonsiderable population. Another remarkable circumstance 
conducts to the same conclusion— ^ach of the townships into 
which the parish was, and still is, divided, had a manor house in 
the Saxon times, although in the era of the Conqueror they all 
constituted but one manor. The following is the account of this 
parish in Doomsday Book. ^^ In Rode well and Lostose, Carlen- 
tone, Torp, and Middletone, there are twenty-four carucates and 
one oxgang to be taxed, and there may be twelve ploughs there, 
Harold, (fourteen carucates,) Bared^ (seven carucates and a half^) 
^Iric, (ten oxgangs and a half,) dnd Stainulf, (ten oxgangs and a 
half,) had halls there. Ilbert now has two ploughs there, and 
i^ixteen villanes, and one bordar with eight ploughs, and one mill, 
of two shillings^ and nine acres of meadow. . Wood pasture, two 
miles long, and one broad. The whole manor two miles long and 
two brood. Value in King Edward's time eight pounds^ now 
sixty-five shillings."* The fact that in each of the townships 
mentioned above, there was a resident proprietor and a hall, is 
unique in the history of this district, and implies a degree of hap- 
piness and general prosperity, as well as security of property, 
unknown in almost any other department of the neighbourhood, 
and unhappily also unknown in this parish for a' period long pos- 
terior to the Conquest. There is a strange mistake in this 
description relative to the size of the parish ; it is represented as 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 142. 
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only twe miles square^ whereas it has thrice the dimensions which 
are thus assigned to it. 

Rothwell then was a manor belonging to the Lacies, and 
iiic6i|M)rated in their lordship of Pontefract; and in order to 
maintain their influence^ and to defend their possessions, they 
built a small castle or fortress, which stood y^ry near the present 
diurch, and of which sono^e fragments remain to the present day. 
When this castle became dismantled, or otherwise unfit for the 
purposes of defence, the inhabitants, from the machicolated battle, 
taent of the church tower, appear to have regarded it as their 
fortress, and to have been prepared to defend it in danger^ Of 
this church we shall speak in the next book. Its advowson, and 
the great tithes connected with it, were sold by Humphrey 
Mildmay and Thomas Crompton to G^eorge Earl of Salop, in the 
3l8t of Elizabeth. Alter several intermediate descents, they 
were sold by the executors of Edward Wortley Montague, Esq. 
to Charles Brandling, Esq. of Middleton, for sixteen thousand 
pounds, and in his family the patronage now remains. The 
manor of Rothwell and Rhodes belongs to John Blayds, Esq. of 
Oulton. When Alice de Lacy, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
e^tury, married Thomas Earl of Lancaster, all the possessions of 
the Lacies were vested in the duchy, and in the duchy no incon^ 
sideraMe proportion of them in this part of the district still 
remain. We have already mentioned an interesting circumstance 
which took place in this parish, (see p. ) when the last wild 
bdar in the north of England was killed in a hunt by John of 
Gaunt ; we can only add that some pieces of armour which have 
long been preserved in the neighb<)urhood are said to have 
belonged to this celebrated Prince, but upon what ground it is 
impossible to discover. We are inclined •to believe that the 
tradition is unfounded. During the sixteenth century, Rothwell 
was twice visited by the plague ; on the first occasion, in 1557^ 
the burials increased from twenty to seventy-six, and in 1588 
from thirty-four to one hundred and twenty-seven. 
• We shall now proceed to refer to each of the townships and 
other places in the parish of Rothwell, and then make some gene- 
ral observations on the whole. 

The manor house at Rothwell was anciently called the Manor 
G^arth, and from the following curious warrant from Henry VII. 
preserved in the records of the- honour of Pontefract, it appears 
during the wars of the Roses to have fallen into ruin* *' Henry, 
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&C. To our trusty and well betored the steward of Pontefmet. 
Whereas the manor of our lordship of Roth well called the Maimor 
Garth, is in grete ruyine of decay, and the building upon the 
same edified is lyke for febienesse and defiJt of reparacion in 
tyme^ past» to fall downe, and whereof as nowe wee ha^e Utel 
profitt or none. And forasmuch as our tmstye and wel belored 
Roger Hopton, Esq. gent husher of our chamber, hath promised 
and granted to reedifie and build a certajme convenient houseing 
of less building; m<Nre for our pleasir and hys eae within ye said 
Oarthesiy that hee may hare ye same Garthes to hym, hys heirs 
nod asrigns by oopye of q£ corte, and after the custome of the 
manner there. Wherefore wee wyl and require you, Ssc Yeaven 
at oure palace of Westminster, the eight and twentieth day of 
November, the firste ye^re of our rayne.^ Such was the reward 
of the family of the Hoptons for their no doubt faithful services 
to the cause of the Lancastrians, and active exertions on the 
bloody field of Bosworth. 

ROTHWELL HAIGH, 

Though not a township, demands specific mention in thid 
chiq;>ten The second word of the name appears to be a eomip- 
ticm of Haye, and the name was ^ven to it because of the pale 
with which it was surrounded as an ancient petrk of the Lacies* 
It descended to the duchy of Lancaster, and was granted by^ 
Henry VHL to Lord Darcy. Its subsequent owners totally n^^ 
lected it as unworthy of their attention, unconscious of the inex-* 
haustiUe riches contained beneath its surface. It was inclosed in 
1784, and its productiveness so(m demonstrated the wisdom of its 
cultivation* The coal mines at this place are immeosdy valuable 
to the owners* 

OULTON. 

It is a singular circumstance that this place, which, from its 
name *' the Old Town," would appear to lay daim to consider^ 
able antiquity, is not mentioned in Doomsday Book* OuiUm has, 
however, obtained a celebrity which few plai^ in tUs district can 
parallel, as having been the birth-place of Dr. Richard Bentley, 
whose name as a scholar, notwithstanding all his fiulings, will 
deseed to the latest posterity. His &mi]y were respectaUe, but 
they had not long resided in the village prior to the Urth of this 
extraordinary man, and at the present period the very house in 
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which he was born cannot be pointed out. The following is the 
rocord of his iN^ism in the pariah registeir of Rothwell. " Feb.. 
Q» 1661, (Bapt) Richard, a chUd of Thomas Bentley, o( Oulton.*' 
In a later hand it is addedj " Since D. D* and ai kamed aiildiw, 
1700 ;" and in a third hand, '' He died in t|>e y^ar 1742." The 
ynanor of Oulton belongfs to John Blaydsi !]^. The village ia 
{deaaant and niral^ and the hall> which ¥^9 formerly |i common 
aubetantial dwelling houscj ia now an excellent man8i<mi equal to 
any gentleman's house in the yidnity. The most beautifid new 
church here, whose existence is to be ascribed to th,e munificaoce 
of the gentleman we have ji»rt nained^ will demand particular 
and extended description in its prc^r place in the next chapter* 
One of the most striking objects in this rural jdace is a house on 
the left hand side pn the entrance to the Tillage on the road 
from Leeds, which is one of the best specimens of the old wood 
smd plaister style of building with gables, which is to be found in 
this part of the country. 

MIDDLETON. 

The township of Middleton is remarkable for three circum- 
stances — ^first for the remains of an indigenous wood exactly of 
the description of the Silva Pascua of Doomsday Book**— secondly, 
for the great abundance of its coal — and thirdly, for the residence 
of (me of the most ancient and respectable families in this neigh, 
bourhood. The first who can be discoTcred to hare been seized 
of this manor was Robert de Creping, thrice high sheriff of the 
county in the reign of Henry IIL John Creping, the son of the 
aboTe Robert, held the same dignity in the first and second years 
of the reign ai Edward II. The grand-daughter of John, who 
was married to Sir John Merworth, a knight of Kent^ granted 
with her husband the man<»r of Middleton to Gilbert de Xieghe, 
at that time residing in Cheshire, but descended from a very 
ancient fiunily in the county of Cumberland. He entered upon 
the possession of the manor in the reign of Edward III. Here 
the £u(nily continued to reside until the reign of Henry VIII. 
when William Leghe, Esq. who tiien held lands in West Ardsley, 
Westerton, Wombwell, Blaoop, and Long Lirersedge, in this 
county, as w^ as in the county of Chester, entered upon the pos* 
session oi the estate ; he appears to haFC beeq engaged in some 
plot against government, or to have, by some other transaction, 
fidlen under the displeasure of the king, for he was attainted of 
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high treason with one Edward Tattersall^ a clothier^ and Ambler, 
A. D. 1541. a priest^ in the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry VIII. and 
he was shortly afterwards executed with his accomplices. Not^ 
withstanding this unfortunate circumstance^ the manor continued 
in the possession of the Leghes^ and Sir Ferdinando Leghe was a 
distinguished officer in the royal army in the civil wars ; he was 
first captain in the Isle of Man under the Earl of Derby> then he 
was of the priry chamber to Charles I. and afterwards colonel of 
a regiment of horse in the service of the king. He died at Pon- 
tefract^ 1654. His grand.daughter married Ralph Brandlings 
Esq. of Tilling^ in the county of Durham^ in whose family it has 
^ver since^ that is more than a century^ remained. There are 
scarcely any remains to be discovered of the old manor house of 
the Leghes—the modern mansion^ erected by the Brandling 
family^ stands on a fine elevation^ commands extensive prospects 
of Leeds and the surrounding country^ is surrounded by fine oak 
woods, which contain some pleasant walks and drives^ and would 
be a very agreeable residence were it not for the filth and noise of 
the adjacent coal mines. 

LOPTHOUSE 

Has acquired its principal fame from having been the resi. 
dence of the celebrated John Hopkinson^ the antiquary^ whose 
learning and prudence acquired the just respect of the stormy 
age in which he livedo and whose labours have imposed upon every 
Succeeding topographer a debt of gratitude and admiration. This 
celebrated man was clerk of the peace for the county of York in 
the reign of Charles I.— he devoted all his leisure time to the col- 
lection and transcription of all the curious papers relating to the 
antiquities of the whole county of York he could obtain^ and in 
transcribing and arranging the genealogies of the nobility and 
gentry. His compilations and manuscripts are now in the pos- 
session of Miss Currer. Of John Hopkinson and his father 
George, two interesting papers have been preserved, which we 
regret that our limits will not permit us to present at length to 
our readers. They are two letters of protection from the rival 
commanders in Yorkshire during the civil wars, granted with the 
view of saving the family from the hostile attempts which the 
straggling parties of the two armies might be disposed to make 
upon the persons or the properties of the Hopkinsons. The first 
letter is from the Marquis of Newcastle, commanding the royal 
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forces, ^' to desist from plundering, molesting, pillaging, or any 
way injuring George Hopkinson, his servants, or family." This 
letter is dated October 1, 1643. The second letter is from Lord 
Fairfax, commanding the parliamentarians '' to take especial care 
that Geo. Hopkinson, of Lofthouse, gent, and John Hopkinson, 
his son^ be not plundered, pillaged, or any way injured in any of 
their goods by those in the service of the parliament." This 
second letter is dated July 20, 1644. It is pleasing to find two 
contending parties thus doing homage to virtue and science, and 
exemplifying some sense of humanity and some deference to lite- 
rary eminence amidst all the exasperation and horrors of civil 
war. But we must hasten from this parish which ha» already 
detained us too long. 

THORP ON THE HILL was an old seat of the family of 
the Swillingtons, afterwards of the G^ascoignes, then of the 
Ingrams, then of Metcalf Proctor, Esq. and now of the Dealtries; 
it overlooks a great extent of country to the east^ and from its 
elevated situation is visible from an immense distance. Several 
moulds have been found here containing Roman coins^ the two 
sides of Alexander Severus and Mammsea. 

CARLTON is remarkable for having been the seat of the 
Hunts, who derived their name, as a singular charter of the age 
of Edward II. proves, from their devotion to the chace. The 
ikmily continued in the possession of the estate until the reign of 
Henry VIII. and one of them granted a license for a chantry in 
the parish church of Roth well, 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF ROTHWELL. 

1801. 
RothweUwith Rothwell Haigh, 1,689 

Middleton, 83 1 

Oulton with Woodle^ford,. . . . 1,223 

Thorp, 55 

Carlton with Lofthouse, . . • • 798 



1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


1,711 


2^155 


2,638 


906 


1,096 


976 


1,267 


1,526, 


1,496 


66 


80 


62 


1,054 

iwell. . 


1,396 


1,463 
. 6,635 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WAKEFIELD. 



The name of Wakefidd is generally considered to hare been 
deriyed from its first Saxon possessor^ and to mean '^ the field of 
Wache." However vague and unsatisfactory such an etymology 
may be^ we are compelled to adopt it in the want of a better* 
Wakefield is thus, surveyed in Doomsday Book. " In Wachefield> 
with nine Berewics^ Sandala (Sandal^) Sorebe (Sowerby^) Werla 
(Warky,) Peslie (Pixby,) Wadesuurde (Wadsworth,) Crumbeton* 
seton (CrumscMiden in Heptonstall^) Meclei (Midgley>) Langfelt 
(Langield^) Stanesfelt (Stansfield^) there are sixty carucates and 
three oxgangs and the third part of an oxgang to be taxed. 
Thirty ploughs may till these lands. This manor was in the 
demesne of king Edward. There are now in the king's hand 
£(N]r villanes, and three priests^ and two churches^ and seven soke- 
men^ and sixteen bordars. They together have sixteen ploughs. 
Wood pasture^ six miles long, and four broad. Value in King 
Edward's time sixty pounds^ at present fifteen pounds."* It will 
be seen then that Wakefield extended over the principal part of 
what is now the parish of Halifax^ that it consequently included 
a vast extent of country^ that its population was exceedingly 
limited^ and that an immense proportion of it was abandoned to 
the horrors of unmitigated sterility. 

At the tiitoe of this survey it will further be seen that Wake- 
field was in the hands of the crown. How the lordship or dis. 
trictwas conferred upon the great Earls of Warren cannot be 
distinctly ascertained ; it seems^ however^ to have been granted 
to that powerful and renowned family not long after the compila- 
tion of Doomsday Book^ for the second Earl of Warren^ who 
succeeded to the estates of his father^ A D. 1088^ granted the 
church at Wakefield and the chapel of Horbury> with all their 
appendages^ as well as the church at Halifax^ with all its i^pen- 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 15. 
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4(I^S^ «tfM the Aftfth evf D^w^bur J 9lid Ae dNffid al HisrtahM«t 

with lA l^eir ft]^p#9diigi^0, 1» 6<»d Md St^ P^^ Tbt 

}a0iKmm, how^^t^, of tb9 WmmAi fimuly* quotes a pmnj^ ^?ii«i 

9f wm^mirifpt 1^ Mrp }M9Q% is wbieti tke vYitor states thiUb th« 

Dlj)iiiar of Wakefi^^ ^, iras pi»reel of the pesseodons o£ tlie lafrnvn 

of ^e^o^and mtil the giwt of Hsury L ttf Esrl WsMffW t» lllA 

With the Wfumm the m^ner of Wabe&Id revaiaed Until tht 

niiith yeMP of th0 ir^ign <rf JBdMvd II, iriien th^ hst Sir) hftH^lf 

90 mek issue giAFO ttie ft^ eii«|il0 of the mhf^ttanee of aQ hie 

)^d« tp the evewp> i<ee^iyiBg from the king the nesigmnent ft^T 

Ufe of the manors and pasties rf Conisheroii^ and Sapdal, mndMr 

the last of which Wakefield was included^ together with Dewsbwf j 

U$^tifx,6fe* Theotgeetef the£arlofWarreBmthii9as|}gpiiig 

his ]po|p(^]F to the kingp was to diytain a ve-gr^i^t to Us aaturil 

fhildreii. Thus the king ia the following yeiMr gimnted thia 

manor to the Earl and his ooneuhine Maud de NevfoiKl^ for Hi^ 

wi A femaiiider to John de WarveB, natund sob of thisf jSarl 

hy lis mistress we ha^e just naniedi ren^ainder to Thema^x a^iv 

ther of her sons^ and remainder to the heira of the said S^\ 

lawfolfy begotten ; and in £ulure of such issue to revert to th^ 

grown* In the twelfth year of Edward II. John Earl of Warren A.D. 1319. 

granted this lordship to Thomas Earl of I^aacaster^ bnt ti^ 

mdileman> three years afterwards^ haFing heen beheaded at tb% 

(ia0tl& of Poute^ract for his uB§ufi0essful reb^Bion, th^ J^arl e^ 

Warren again became lord of the menor |of Wake^eld* 7hia 

noUeman afterwards married his B^istresSy ^he surviired both th^ 

Sari and his sons, and both retain^ possession of tbie manor i|n4 

held its courts^ until her deatfi in the thirtywthird y^i^M* of ik% 

nngn of Sdward IIJ. Frqm her deajdi ^he manor regained jiif 

posfl^ision of the crown, until Charles I. granted it ^ HopuV: 

Sari of Holland, He gave it as part of the murriage poition of 

his daughter, who merried Sir Gerva^e Clifton, of Clifton, m t^a 

county ef Nottinghun. After the lapse of rather sum thjui 

thirty yean^ it was sold (1663) to Sir Christcqpher Cl^hain, and 

thirty seven years afterwards it was purchased by the firsj; PnJoa 

of Leeds, in whose family it still remains. Jn t^e inquisition or. 

su;nney of the loidship, or honour of Wakc^d*- in 1^77> ^ 

towQ«lup9 and aU the hamlets included within i(t» limits, ane ipo^ 

dfied with singular aocuracy end distftnctneas. We shall giro th^ 

enumeration as far as it refers to Wakefield und its ueighbonr*. 

* OSie Bieir. Mr. Watten, sadunr of tbe fibtMy irf HaUfia. 

2q 
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hood. V. WalMfidcl— V. Stanley, beneath whidi aft {riboed the 
liainleta ei Chsrt^orpe, Wreathorpe, Ahertlierpe, Hanchcbo, 
AMpsthorpe, Thorne— V. Horbary— V. Sandale, under which 
we placed the hamlets of MUnthorpe, Woodthorpe, NewUggin, 
Pledwick— V. Grigglestone, after whidi are placed the hamlets of 
Kettlethorpe, Chapelthbrpe, Boynehtl], Daw Greeo, Oirtcar, 
HoUenthorpe-V. Walton rill, Orer, Nether, Middle, Hamlet 
Walton, Bretton Wesft cum hamlet ibm^V. Osset and 8ontlu 
Wood Oreen, Gaukthorpe— V. Soothtll, Glekinglay, Chitsele, 
Heaton-Hanging, Earlsheaton. The rest of the enumeration 
Will be given in the history of each of the parishes inclnded in 
the surrey. 

We shall now proceed to give several descriptions of Wake- 
field from the writings of distinguished antiquaries, before we 
present to the reader the parti<^ars which we have been enaUed 
to collect of the history of the town. 

First we shall give the description of old Leiand. '^ Wake- 
feld upon Calder ys a very quik market towne, and meately large ; 
well served of flesch and nsche, both from the se and by rivers, 
whereof divers be thereabout at hande. So that al vitaile is very 
good chepe there. A right honest man shal fare wel for two 
pens a meale. In this towne is but one chefe chirehe. There is 
a chapel beside where was wont to be, anachorita in media urbe, 
unde et aliquando inventa foecunda. lliere is also a chapel of 
dur Ladye on Calder bridge, wont to be celebrated a peregrinis. A 
forrow lenght or more out of the towne, be scene dikes and bnl- 
warkes, et' monticulis egestie terrse indicium turris specularis*- 
#herby apperith that ther hath bene a castel. The Ghiarines, 
Erles of Surrey, as I rede, were ons lordes of the towne. It 

standeth now al by clothyng These things I especially noted 

in Wakefield. The faire bridge of stone of- nine ardies under 
the which rennith the river of Calder ; and on the est side of 
^is bridge, is a right goodly chapel of our Ladye, and two can. 
tuaric priests founded in it of the fimdacion of the townesmen as 
sum say ; but the Dukes of Yorke were taken as founders fi>r 
obteyning the mortmagne. I harde one say, that a servant of 
king Edwarde's (the fourth) fiither or els of the Erie of Ruthe- 
land, brother of King Edward the 4th, was a great doer of it. 
There was a sorebatell fiiught in the south feildes by tibis bridge ; 
and yn the fitte of the Duke of Yorkes parte, otiier the Duke 
himself or his sun therle of Rutheland, was slayne a litle above 
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tibs tem bef ond the bfklge going up a dynng ground. At 
ibisiilace b 8et«p a ccoss in memariam. Tha oonmiuiie mym§ 
it there, tlM^t the Erie wold baTe taken ther a poiMr woman's houio 
fer sooour, and die for fere shot the dore, and strait the Erie wia 
killed. The Lord Clifford for killing of men at this batail was 
called the boucher. The principal chirche that now is in Wake. 
Illdy is but of a new worke, but is exceeding faire and larger 
(km think that wer as now is a chapel of ease at the other ende 
of the t9wne, was cms the old paroch chirche. The vicarage at 
Iha este end of tiie chirche gouble is larg and £ure. It was the 
pfuraonage house not man; yeres syns ; for he that now lyvith is 
the 4 or 5 ncare that hath been ther. Afore the impropriation 
pt this benefice to St. Stephana college at Westminster, the par- 
sonage was a great lyving ynsomuch that one of the Erles 
Warines Lordes of Wakefield and much of the cuntery thereabout, 
did give the parsonage to a sunne or nere kinsman of his, and he 
made the most parte of the house wher the vicarage now is. A 
quarter of a mile without Wakefeld apperith an hille of erthe cast 
up, wher sum say that one of Erles Warines began to build, and 
as faste as he builded violence of winde defaced the work. This 
is like a finUe. Sum say that it was nothing but a wind mille 
hill.' The place is now called Lohill. The towne of Wakefeld 
streachith out al in lenght by est and west, and hath a faire area 
for a market place. The building of the towne is meateley fiiiroi 
moste of tymbre, but sum of stone. Al the hole propech of the 
towne stondith by course dri^ery. There be few townes yn the 
inwarde partes of Yorkshire that hath a fairer site or soile about 
it. There be plente of veines of se cole in the quarters about 
Wakefeld." 

The second description of this town is that of the celebrated 
Camden, and in order to preserve his narrative unbroken we shall 
give his account of Sandal, which he has interwoven with his 
Ofwunu^ication rehitive to Wakefield. " The C^der washes 
IPTakc^d, famous for its woollen manufacture, the largeness of the 
town, and the beauty of its buildings, its well frequented, market 
on the bridge, on which was erected a most beautiful chapel by, 
Edward IV. in memory of the persons there slain in battle. This 
town formerly belonged to the Earls of Warren and Surrey, as 
did also the neighbouring castle of Sandal, built by John Earl of 
Warren, whose mind was never free from the sQlicitations of pas- 
sion to keq) here safe from her husband, the wife of Thomas, ^arl 



of Laftdi^r, #i^ Hrhim h^ h^ a ei4ifiiiMil c<HitK«tfoit. BeMr 
IMs t0\^i ^l%«ii Riglan^ Ihis teirti in plee^s b)r cirM ^jM trfakfc 
])ft>yed t^M lidr HMa, Mbtig oCli^^ dkfei by fStt^ hkacMntAm 
Ml Ridiajii Duice af York^ M!i«f of JElHirarA IV; wbo ehotie 
ffttiier to fbrce Ibrtime Hian id Wait hr heti A terjr txteiMltVe 
territiiny roand he/ee is t^Ied ^ Ityrdlhfp of Widkefi^j ^d lias 
for its stetiescfad bht of the neigbbotiHiig tiiobillty. Iniis oAe^ 
Baa often be^ held hy th^ ISatfles^t^hode ftoifyisfti^iktaiiielfMIs 
faereafxitits^ aftd is at pfeseni engaged bf J9ir J. SariM^ who has a 
irerjr handtome h^use not far off At Howfey.-* To ^h hAci 
description the i[^n^ttat(ir of Oiuiideil iMs, ^^Wiike%lM fe a 
hu^e town w«ll situated on the south side ^f k biH^ Which Ittdines 
to the €alde)-^ here liarig^e. Bjr the in^^reillse tdf trade anil 
ihanufactttres^ it has of late years been much improved^ Mid an 
act of parliament was obtained^ about twetre years ago^ ^ new 
paving the town, which has eaus^ ft to be omariiented wMi 
itaany good houses. In the street at right aitgies wH^ Kirkgate 
to ihe west, are the inns, some good modem houses, with the 
church which is larg^ and lofty, but the spire too short for the 
lofty tower.* 

The last old topographical descHptioti which we ^dH <|uote is 
diat of FuHer. After callmg the town •* Merry Wakefield," he 
says, '* What pectdiar cause tK mirth ihik town hath abore ol^iers 
I do not know, and dare not too curiously enquire, lest I shouhl 
turh thieir mirth among themselves into anger against me* %iBtre 
it is seated in a fruitful soil and cheap country ; aAd whef^ good 
(^leer and com^ny are the premises, mlfth in ciMMn conse^- 
qnence will be the conclusion ; WMch if ft dotli nM; tliefl^ites in 
time, cause, and measure, Heraditus the sad phiiosc^iher may 
perchance coildemn, but €1. fiSary the good ^her y/^l surely 
allow.* % 

Ftoxti these descriptive notices, and firom t>ther^ Whfeh we hav^ 
adduced in thik llr&ft book of the present w<6rk> wt» may eoftie tH!^ 
the IblldWing c<ynelf)siotts rela4^ tb tlie history of #afcei e l d. 
There is little d^ubt that in Remfeui times theM were selHiem^MB 
of that wendeiM people in the nefgM^rhdod> (see p. 2^} 
although not on the site of llie tewn. In the 6axon times "^ 
yast extend of its h>rdship, and the numerous berewies d^endaiit 
upon it, prove that it mikst have been a place of cottrfdnraMe'ceii.. 
sequence. The place to which Lelatid r^rs, as '^ an hill ef e)th« 

• Camden, fii. 5. f Gough, iii. Z9, ^ Worthiies in Yorkshire. 



iSiiBbe «ipr UrUdi IM caHg JUOdl, »ftd ^liuMfiteg whidi lie ^1M 
the curious tradition wIMi will be fdlM in our ^pH^ttoto ft<oiii. 
Mb werki^ tbe writer kas iii» 4oubt wm <tf ^S«i:<m ereetien^ and 
peifits cut tiie «9c%ileiiee irfanide fentteetfmi^ in Hie daw'er tliM 
MtfliftV0us«dlsftagd[nafy people. When tie gMod^erlBefWiiveii 
beeuiie tlie kkvlseC the tteigUKAnrlMioct, they wiHild in ell prob«u 
MIfly extend ^M^ p«il»eniige imd proleetioii te the towtt eiid lie 
tehibilaftte, itad Hfider thdr Ibeterii^ etn^ thiN^ !• «t«ry vit0m 
m helieire thtit it ntpidlyexteftded m popidftkioii «iid dmmqwmmi 
Qf^tmM Otttie we haf« akeiErfy Mated theorigoi; oneera^ 
^ eotte hieled e tuteitst may be reowrded doMOernnig it in tke 
^^ of Bdwio^ III. When that peWerl^iiionudiihM^^alfeol^ 
Ii4eet eiid an elfm]r> to refinstete Boliel upon the thme of fleot*: 
land^ ham Whldi he had heen drii^en bftlmrBhat and piitekiiflMi 
ef the Bmee^ 6endai €attle was asiigned to the ex*«wnareh as 
H resideiftoey h«re he Nmeined in tran^uiltit]^ wiik the Oonnteia 
ef Veeaf> to ^x monthe^ untii he jobttd the expeditiiHi^ the fafes 
dF whi(^ teraiinvted at onoe iHe hopes aad hie life. Two other 
pttr^cukM whieh oeeuired in the saane reign tay be stentbaied 
ef W)ilEefieM> although one of them belongs tether te the depart, 
ment of ecclesiastical than civil history. By a charier dated 
I9»t, fidward III gritBted to Wtfliaiii Kay, WiMi^ BoB^ and 
their ftttoeeesert for ever> the aMiuid awn of tan pounds^ to perfbrat 
Ariim serviee in the Chftpel of fit Mary, ion the bridge at Wafce^ 
field; and payment waa sediired frcnn the yrodaee of the towne 
ef IVhhiAeld, Stanley^ Ontt, Pontefeeet, Piiraton^ackfing» a«d 
Watef>-FVyeeMfr. And ^v» years a f t e rw a r ds ^ Whea die setee mmi^ 
ardi eraeeed Idi eoa Edmund de Laogley, the Eerl ef €teMbridte> 
he asiigned to him bk &ugi]tientaitioat>f his revetiiie^ the manor and 
soke of WhkeiMd) widi the remainder te John de Gandamiea mi 
his heirsi and af6er thcmtoliiond de Antwerp imd hie heirs makb 
This tcrwii diea in thete feudal times must ofben hate presetted 
a<meet Htely and ansmating eeene, when tinted l>y proud hareae 
aadthieirmafled retaiaers with all theirinilitarymagnifieeBceiper** 
foiniBg perhape their derotions in the dulpel tm the hri^, disi^ 
piaykig all the pomp and splendour of their power, and eitereising 
their prowess In the knightly exsrases ef the teun^oMat Thait 
Hm fierce ditefeiens of the ktter Were exhibiled ftt Wakefield, is 
evid^nft #om one rery curMUs and iateresdng drcumetenoe. La 
the twciity.«ecotid year of bis reign, Ed'ira.fd III. granted a 
pardon under ^ great eeid to Sir Richard de Geldesboreugh, 
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John de Ci^veriey> and oertata other kaj^^hts^ for hel&f 
jiista at Wakefield oentnuy to his iohibitioii. 

The author of Loidis. and £3inete^^ has given to hia readett 
an inquisition of the deoicknes belon^ng to the castle of Sandal^ 
tdcen in the time of the last Earl Warren. From this doeuinent 
tibe ibUoiring curious particulars are ex^mcted. In the neigh. 
bo|iijbo!pd.o£.the castle^ there, was a fiA pond^ but it was.wolth 
nething, hecause all the attempts d the owners to stock it wens 
re n de r ed abortiFc, by some pieculiar quality in the water. The 
meadow ground in the neighbourhood of the castle was in an open 
ieid^ and was valued at fire shillings per acre^ the pasture gvound 
was indosed^ and was worth only six pence per acre. And 
a ifiliery^ oonssting of a mill -poad of four acres^ was worth more 
by almost one third per aqre^ than the best meadow ground. 

It would appear that the jurisdiction of the lords of the 
maAor of Wakefield^ was very extensive in f^mdal times^ and that 
they had the power of inflicting capital punishment on oflenderv, 
for the Earls. of Warren had Furcce w a gallows^ at Wakefieldj 
and the lords had the superint^idence of that execrable gibbet 
Usw, which remained in force at Halifax until the reign of 
Chtoles II. 

AHhough another particular relative.to Wakefield^ has been 
worn almost threadbare by repetiticm^ it would be an unpardonable 
omission not to insert it in this work. Roger Hoveden^ hkaself 
a Yinrkshireman^ relates> that in 1201^ Eustace^ abbot of Hay^ in 
Normandy, came into England preaching the duty of extending 
the 8abbath from tiiree o'clock on Saturday Afternoon, to sun 
rising 6n Monday Morning, for which he pleaded the authmty of 
an epistle written by Christ, and found on the altar of St. I^nnm^ 
at Gk)lgotha. The people of Yorkshire were however too intdli* 
gent to give credence to so bungling an imposture, and they 
trekted the fonatioal monk as he deserved, but the hiiAsomn at the 
same time records the following prodigious invention, as a matter 
of fact — ^he affirms that the miller of Wakefield, persisting to 
grind his com after the appointed hour of cessation, the com was 
turned into blood, so as to fill a. large vessel, while the mill wheri 
slood immovable against all the water in the Calder. 

We have already (see p. 41,) giv^i a full account of the 
dreadftil battle which was fought in the neighbouriiood of Wake, 
field, between the Ymrkists and the Lanoastrianir in the sanguinary 
wn* of the Rdses, and the murdarous transactions which took 
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jkBuet on ^ bridge. To tliat aecomt we shftll oiily add; that 
Saadal Castle must at that period hare been terjr extensire, aa 
ivi^«B8traD|^y fortified; fiirif the language of our ^letoriMis'is to 
be taken in an unqualified sense^ it would seem that the teTeral 
thoonnid men who constituted the army id thie duke of York^ all 
loond shelter befi»e the battle within its walls^ and might th«fe 
have defied the utmost fury of their enemies. Of this ctttie« 
wIMk, frem its proximity to Wakefield^ is induded within its 
lustory, we shall give the following particulars^ and then dismiss 
Ike subject. Sandal Castle was granted by the crown to Sir 
Bdward Carey, knight^ and was by him conveyed to l^r John 
Savile, of -Howley, knight, afterwards Lord Savile, and he con« 
v«yed it to WOHam Savile^ of Wakefi^d, and John HansoB, of 
Woodhouse^ It was afterwards in the hands of the Beaumonts 
of Whitley, for in the 14th of Charles I. Thomas Beaumont, Esq. 
of Whitley, sold his park at Sandal, with all the appurtenanel^s 
and rights connected with it as parcel of the annexed possessions 
of the dmdky of Lancaster, and late parcel of the' lands and 
poaMiiitiqps ol the county of York, and also a demolished and 
ruinous building called Sandal Castle, &c. &c. to John Po&ard, 
servant to Francis Nevile, of Chevet, Esq. and to the said Franctef 
fm* the sum of eleven hundred and ten pounds. Prior to thio 
period^ Sandal Castle was the occasional residence of the Saviles 
of Thcrnhill, in whmn according to the testimony of Camdin^ tho 
oftce of steward was almost hereditary. 

hk the reign of Henry VIIL Wakefield was unquestionably 
hf iar the largest, the most populous, and the most flourishing 
town in the district firadford and Leeds at this period we have 
idfeady seen were of equal magnitude, though the former was the 
more lively and prosperous of the two. But Wakefield was 
double the siae of either oi them. And from the very curious, 
tjhaogh apparently insignificant circumstance that fish was 
btOB^t at that period from the sea, as a usual article of the food 
q£ tha inhabitants, it may be concluded that they were richer and 
more accustomed to luxury than their neighbours. The fertility 
of the soil, the abundance of its produce, and the cheapness of 
provimons, are celebrated by each oi the writers we have quoted; 
and th^re can be little doubt that Wakefield, at the period we are 
i^llding to, was the most e%ible place of residence in the whole 
W^ Riding of York^ire. Frsm the language of Leland, more 
p«M(tacttlariy, it is evident t^iat ike town was respectable in its 
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uig« of timber uid pltWtwr, aiid the propeaaiT^ i«qpff«(f«m4liit af 
ih« ^kiea t9$iiS«d tati» spiiit wA tMmpBvmive opviAeiiiee «f tJie 
pM^ Of 1^ dd sfcyk of bwUbg m WaheMd, the «ft«rt 
iot^tfaig mmooxM h HtmMtm "BUi, near tk« ml» of AeoM 
St, Johti'9 ChtiyeV 9» called Imaiiae H wivs lh» reaitoiee ef a 
£H»9y of ^it name^ m early aa the^ reig» of B0my Vh Jt » 
primdpaUy foiwed of iim\m, wi im» a doubfe cmni» of irefid» 
whkb OQoe fuiroupded tba vhote mterior qwalfatt^^ thehaH li 
a foe Uttklm apartioeiit open to the Mi^ and in the gxcwl wkdov 
ase ttSl the i^amam of amaa painted en glaaa. 

The town (^ Wahafleld eiiftmd ruf a^rendf ia the aeTm.. 
teeiith oantuiry firpm the i!iivi|^ of the plaiiie. Frem die pariah 
yeg^r it appoai^a to hai^ ^M^ioimeiioed ite devaatatlona i» Angaal 
1625^ and to have ee&tiiiiied tbeiie wtiH Jwimffj }A86« Dturin^ 
that periods there are efitrie9 ^ loare than one handled and thirty 
peraon^ each ^ whom is dii^ngwahed aa hvmg died p& pnk 
mn, i^di pe4^. In Aiiguet 164|f> the pfakgae again made it» 
apppqraiicej and Gootinued in the town &r twelve montha^ Aumg 
which time more than two hundred of the ?iotima were buried ia 
the old chmwh yavd, be$ide$ ethere who died in the ndghboor. 
heed and we«e buried whese t^ died* 

Whih refemng to the pariah regiater ef WahefieU, we shaft 
present to etir ireadera three eilaraele freia Aait oei^dlatibn>' 
which although of no very material <Mmfleqiience> wiU yet ie> 
amusing smd interesting to t^e inhahitanta of ike town. The 
first extraet wiU shew the sol^nn poadpoiity with wUeh thr 
de^y of the period weiie aceualoiaded to ifinue. their pm^oaaemna^ 
Ucenee^ to a«itbmse some priril^ged indiviArnkte eaimeat! ia^ 
Iifont and all olhar ftsting imd fish days, Tbene an» tw& licenoaai 
of this deseription eontained in the register, eae of wUdi weahatf 
give entire. '^ Te all pei^e to whom theae pi«aeate ahall cmt;. 
Jamea hb^, ricar ef Wakefield and preadlier of God's w«nli> 
sendeidi gweeting ; Whereaa Alice Lister, wi& of Bidbnd lieaeB,' 
CSIfffkej M'ho now eojewneth with hidlr aenne Wifiiain Focdden of 
WaMiUi. by neaami of her eUe age and many yeares andvtnb.. 
borne and Img oondnued ricknease>.is beeome so wioake and her 
stomeehe so e(4de> nojt able U> digeftte eolde meaitea and fish» wiho 
hf mmxml ^ phiridane Is adrlaed toakatiane firom iwd ibo ftcheane 
the eating of aH manper of fruites^ fieh and naiHEe meales> know ye 
therefore, £or the i^aiiaes afiyresaide aad f»r 4iM» better stoeagtietu 
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iog apid reoQfrmug of h^ bealih^ I, the 6ud« JawAs X^isiter^ do 
bnrabye gi^e and giaate libertie and lieenoe to ber, the said iUi^ 
I«is(er> att h«r will and pleasure att all iymeM, as well during the 
tyine of Lent^ aad all other listing dales and fish dates exhiUting 
by the law<HP^ to eate flesh and to dress and eate such kind of flesh 
a^ahall he best agreeiiig to her stomacke and weake sjppetite. In 
^tness hereof, I; the said James Lister haye hereunto sett my 
hand the eight daae of Fefaruarie in ye aixt yeare of the reigne of 
oure Sorereigne Lord Charles, by the grace of God» King 
0f Bmghnd^ Scotland, France, snd Ldaad, defender oi the fiwthe, 
&c.and in the yesr of our Lovd Qod 1630. James Lister, Vi^^/' 
This isaspeoinien of the manners of that age well worth preo^F. 
ing. Abstineace from meatia Lent and on Jbsting days was, -^y 
theoommoBrunof the people of the age; regarded as essential to 
an admissioii into the Jdngdom of heaTeii*«-and the clergy who 
then were indeed the guides and directors of an ignorant mnlti. 
tilde, oottkL alone enable the slares of superstition to partake of 
anhnid food 4m these pvohiUted seasons without violatii^ the 
dictates of consdenee and relka<«. The mockervof SQlemnky; 
the eedesiasticid dignity, and the assumption of majesty whioh 
this iieence exhjlHts, must be highly amusing to its readers. 

The second extract shall be the certificate of the a^^poitttmept 
of a registrar : " Theise may certifie, that upon ye one and twen* 
tieth day of September instant, the inhabitants of ye paresh of 
Wdcefeild did meet in Wakefeild church, and ye greater number 
•f them there^iresent did make chaise of and elect James Qiildof 
Wakefeild, to be Rc^geeter of the Paresh cf Wakefeild, acoording 
to theaote of Parliament in that behalfe, provided of whome I do 
faere signifie my approbation, being a Justice oi the Peace within 
ye said Piarish of Wakefeild> a#i4 accordingly hat^ sworne hi|9 
RegBSler for the saide paresh. Witnesse iny hand yif ^i day,^ 
gept cmfccr 1658. Jobti 9avile." Here then is another j^'oda- 
mation in royal style for the appointment of a parish RegistRur; 
Truly our liwpefaithers were wont to be wonderfuUy solemn upon 
the most pal^ occasions. 

The third extract wiH prove the anti<]uiiy of the o^&ce of 
Waits or town's musicians in Wakefield. '^ Memwandum y t ye 
Waites of this towne (ji Wakefeild began their wateh upon ye 
]7tii day of Octob^ in ye yeare of Lord Qod 1670; theiM 
names are as fcdloweth, Wm. Shaw, Thom^a Shaw, and Thomaa 
Watson, fradves in uno." 

2r 
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In the first part of this work we hare given a fall account of 
the share which Wakefield had in the transactions and calamities 
of the civil war between Charles I. and the parliament. To the 
narrative we have already given we can only add, that whatever 
interruption this contest may have caused the progress and pros- 
perity of the town, it was soon repaired, the inhabitants again 
returned to their commercial pursuits, and Wakefield soon pre- 
sented the appearance of one of the most flourishing, industrious, 
and happy places in the country. 

The act of parliament which was obtained in 1698, by which 
the Calder was made navigable to Wakefield, as well as the Aire 
to Leeds, by the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, materially 
subserved the convenience and the prosperity of the town, while? 
the act for lighting and paving, obtained in the middle of the 
following century, contributed to the beauty and uniformity of 
its appearance. 

We shall now throw together a number of miscellaneous par. 
ticulars relative to occurrences which have transpired in Wake- 
field to the present day. In 1714 one third of the spire of the 
church was blown down by a tremendous tempest, and it was not 
completely restored until many years afterwards. In 177B the 
inhabitants, desirous of enjoying tintinabulary harmony in their 
passage to their respective places of worship on Sunday, and of 
arousing the echoes of the neighbourhood to notes of joy on all 
occasions of public exultation, empowered the church wardens to 
contract with Messrs. Pack and Chapman, of London, to exchange 
the old bells which were hung in 1739, for a new peal of eight, 
the tenor to weigh twenty.four hundred weight, and the rest in 
proportion. These bells were displaced in 1817 by the preaeat 
musical peal of ten bells from the foundry of Mr. Mears of Lon- 
don, who on that occasion presented the church wardens with a 
peal of twelve hand bells for the use of the ringers for the time 
being. 

The year 1765 was an important era in the histcny of Wake- 
field, for on the twenty-seventh of March in that year was hekl 
the jirH fortnight cattle and sheep fair. The success of this 
institution aroused the envy of the vicinity. On the second of 
April, 1786, the inhabitants of Adwalton gave a dedsive {»H>of of 
their hostility, and attempted to preserve their own interestsby 
sacrificing those of Wakefield. They published a pompous pro- 
clamation, in which they declared that the institution of a new 
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fiur was iliegal^ and they announced their determination to bring 
actions at law against all persons by whom such intended meet- 
ings at Wakefield should be held, " because they would be highly 
prejudicial to the neighbouring fairs and markets at Adwakon/' 
which they stated to be held by yirtue of a royal charter. Tbe 
people at Wakefield took no notice of this useless blustmng, they 
were fully aware of the vastly superior advantages of their situa* 
tion for all the purposes of general traffic, and they have witnessed 
tbe gradual advance of their market and fair in consequence and 
value, while that at Adwalton has constantly diminished in im- 
portance, although it is still fi!equented by a considerable number 
of dealers and purchasers. 

This will be the pn^r place to refer to a proceeding of a 
somewhat similar, but of a much more impi^tant character, which 
occurred at a much later period. Wakefield, like Leeds and 
many other large towns, is cursed with a Soke imposed in ages 
when the general rights of the people were completely disre- 
garded, when the most absurd monopolies were instituted, and 
the most injurious restrictions were imposed for the emolu- 
ment of the few at the expense of the advantage of the many. 
Since the jurisdiction of the 8<^e at Wakefield is very extensive, 
tbe grievance excited continual murmuring, and at length pro. 
duoed a formal resistance. The inhabitants of Osset and 
Gawthorpe particularly signalized themselves by their ^tttmpt 
to deliver themflelves from the galling burden, and they adq^ted 
legal means to secure their emancipation. In 1816, in two causes 
tried in the Duchy Court of Lancaster, they were released from 
the operation of the soke ; both Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. Baron 
• Riduurds, and the Chancellor of the Duchy, uniting in the conclu- 
sion, that although their ancestors had suffered the imposition, 
they were not legally liable to its influence. But this decision 
was by no means final. The cause was dragged through a long 
process of tedious and expensive litigation, an^« the proceedings 
were not brought to a conclusion until 1826. » In the month of 
March in that year, the cause was determined at York, before 
Mr.' Justice Bayley and a special jury, in favour oftfce soke, by a 
verdict for the plaintiffs— Sir Edward Dodsworth, Bart Godfrey 
WeiM^worth Wentworth, Eaq. Sir William Pilkington, Bart, and 
Jose Luis Fernandez the miller. The defendants were William 
Ingham> Charles Adams, and Joseph Smith, Esquires, of Ossett. 
The places which the plaintiffs applied to have declared asMtbin 
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the limii^ of thfe 86k« trere, Herbaiy, Ossett euin Ohw^mmtmb, 
A}v«ftiiorp« cum Thoriie^^ Wakefield, Stanley cum Wrtntfcoffpe, 
Sandal, Crigglesteni, and New Millet Dam— and tiie reidkt 
decided that the inhabitants of all ihese places were to be com. 
fuelled to ^rtnd their com Whether for their oi^n domestte 
eeinsumption, or as an article of trade at the Bcke Mills. This 
is one of the grossest injuries and one of -the mOst offensive hard- 
ships whidr can possibly be imposed upon an industrious and 
trading community ; and it would be well for the country at lal^ge 
if some equitable aiid final measure could be devised for the oom^ 
]^)ete abolition of these offensive monopolies, whidh could only be 
imposed by ignorance and selfishness, and can no longer be 
endured in an enlightened age. This decision has saddle a vast 
numbier of individuals with diameful losses and intolerable i^oon. 
teiiience. 

Wakefield Bridge is a very handsome and striking edifice, the 
masonry is most excellent, on account of the great width of (he 
Galder, it is very long, consisting of eight arehes, it was bolit iii 
the mign of Edward III. and is a very fine sftecimen of ihe civil 
architecture of the age. The ancient ehapel in the centre of fihii 
bridge, projecting from the eastern side into tile watercourse, 
ornamented with the ridiest deconttimis of pointed are M Urotune, 
ind certainly one of the most beautiful edifioft in the yngdom^ 
^1 be described in its proper }rface in this Work, and Ae ^sntrSu 
versy upon the subject of its Origin ^11 be dearly isH^ted to the 
reader. The manor house near tlie church is undeM^ving o^ 
remark. The rectory house is a v^ry extensive buildilig Of Inick 
and stone, recently occupied as a ladies' boarc^ng scho^ ; and tSie 
vicarage house, of which we have already given Lelaad'sdeseirip. 
tion, is dose by the -rectOry house in ilie low^r pSrt of the vicar- 
9ge croft, tn 1?69^ seyfend additions were made to It, and « 
subscription was raised to put tt into complete repair> the naxkes 
of the donors are recorded on a tablet fitted against a pillar in l^e 
diancd of the dtOrch. The vicarage crOftIs now u^ asabttry- 
ihig ground; lliis leads us to notice the ehan]^ Wl&A has taheb 
place in Wakefield relative to the inteiteent of the dead. The 
church yard, iSiough it must have been origf naUy Veij large whem 
compared with the size Of the town, So6d became insoffi^ent far 
the increasing population, and acoorclmgly otiier {rface^ <fi sepul- 
ture i^re oMiged to be provided. Besides them, ^hmiig the time 
of the league, it appears that many of its victims were in^terred 



Mar the places where they died, this was parttcidarijr the case in 
the neighhourhood dC Polorens, a small hamlet idboat two miles 
from the town. There was a well to which the people flookad 
tinder the hope of experieadDg aome healiag properties of its 
water, which had been celebrated by tradition. Many had their 
graves near this well, where remains hate been found within a 
few years. There was sdso a baryibg gnmnd in or n«ar what la 
ealled the Fall Ings oV^ the bridge, and notioes of borialsait this 
place are to be fbiHid in the parish register. Several inoacoiifinu 
mists were buried in a piece oi ground whidi is now a gardcit 
altM^hed to the house of Mr. i^cer, in Kifkgate, and at the time 
when this house was built by the late Frances Maude, Esq. iv^ite 
feund several tombstones recording the namsi of those whose 
bodies were there deposited. That pie^e of ground whidb adjoint 
the rectory and vicarage houses, had for several yeirs been used> 
through permissioB of the difierent vicars, as an additwaal burial 
ground, and on the SSnd ai February, this ground was conveyed 
by the Rev* 6. Sharp, the vicar, to certain trustees for the ute^of 
the inhabitants, in exchange for upwards of two acres of land on 
Wakefield Outwood, in the gravedhip of Alverthorpe, near 
Alverthorpe-lane^nd, and for the tithes thereof for the use of 
himself and his successors. The ground was consecrated by the 
ardibiriiop of York, and is now commonly used as a place oS 
iaieraientft* 

And here wt must remark that the inhabitants xif the tovms 
in this district, though distinguished by the very laudable atten- 
tion they have paid to the improvement of their respective locali- 
ties, seem to have completely overlooked the existence of one 
odkus praetiee, which deswves to be designated a nuiaance offing 
ilve to the sight and injurious to the healthy and that is the pra&. 
tice of having their places for the burial of the dead in the centre 
of their towns. These places, with strange inconsistency, are 
generaUy fixed in the midst of the densest papulation and the 
most crowded neighbourhoods, it is soaroely possible to inter «. 
eOEpse without disturbing Ihe neiws >of the en!tonibed, the most 
revoittng eeenes^ are consequenl^y "^equently witnesised, and the 
surrounding atmosphere has been loaded with a pestiferous eflu- 
vlum. The burying grounds both of Leeds and Wakefield, and 
especially of the former, are particularly liable to these observa- 
tionSi How much better would it be if the custom prevailing in 

* 8is8<m*8 Hiitorical iSketdh of Wakefield Cborch, 71. 
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some continetital countries was adopted id Eagbnd, if' our burial 
grounds were all in the neighbourhood^ instead of bding in the 
centre of the towns, if thus sufficient space were to be afforded to 
prevent the intolerable nuisances to which we have alluded, if 
thus the danger of generating or increasing contagion were to be 
avoided, and if the grounds in which the last melancholy offices 
of kindness are performed to the remains of the departed, like the 
Necropolis near Liverpool, were to be laid out in a style cwres- 
ponding with their mournful purpose, and with the feelings of 
Uiose by whom they are visited. 

The greatest improvement that ever was effected in the town 
and neighbourhood of Wakefield, was the erection of St. Jaim's 
Church and the neighbouring houses. Althoi^h the reader must 
be referred for an account of the church to the next book, it may 
here be stated, that the ground upon which it stands was left by 
legacy for the purpose by a widow lady, of the name of Newstead, 
together with a thousand pounds to assist in the support of 
a minister.* The accomplishment of her object, however, was 

* While we are referring to the afiSurs of the church in Wakefield we shall 
present to our readers a document which may be highly useful to them in the way 
of reference, and without which this account of Wakefield would be very incom- 
plete. It is the terrier of the Tithes. " A true and perfect Copy of the Terrier, 
of aU ihe houses, rights, &c. belonging to the Yicange of Wakefield, given in at 
the primary visitation of the most Reverend Father in God, Edwaid, by Divine 
Providence, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate of RngHnH and Metropolitan, 
holden at Wakefield, the 23rd day of June, 1 809 By the fvesent Vicar, Church- 
wardens and other substantial inhabitants of the same, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed. A Vicarage House, now built with stone and brick, and covered with 
stone, containing thirteen rooms, kitchen, brew-house, cellar, a stable and bay 
ehamber, built with brick and covered with stone. A garden and a croft adjoin, 
ing, together about one acre, fenced with part stone and part brick walL Aiao 
another little Croft or Paddock at the back of the house, containing about one 
rood, and lying between a close and a garden belonging to Peregrine Wentworth, 
Esq. fenced with part palled and part brick wall, and one part hedged. Also a 
moiety of the Cliffield Tythe given to the Vicarage by the last will and testament 
of Wm. Dennison, Gent. Abo the interest of £100, given by Edward Watkin- 
son out of a house or houses now occupied by Mr. Thos. Crowther and Tenants in 
Westgate. Alto the fifth part of some lands given by Richard Wilson, which is 
at present one pound tax shillings and ten pence per ann. Also by the impropiia- 
tors by virtue of an award in a controversy between them and a former Vicar, 
concerning the Chancel, forty shillings yearly, to be paid at Lady Day and Michael- 
mas, eqwil pajTnents. Also a composition for Tythe Herbage of a piece of ground 
lying near Kirkthorpe on the other side of the river, called Deffers, five shillings, 
to be paid at Easter, yearly, now in the occupation of John Smyth, Esq. Also by 
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a long time delayed^ by a rexatioas litigation ; but when the 
property of the testatrix was purchased by Messrs. Maude & Lee^ 

the will of Mr. Smyth, late of Heath, for preaching Two Charity Sermons, one in 
June, the other in Decemher, and for catechising the charity children, forty shil- 
lings per annum. Also in pursuance of an Act of Parliament made and passed in 
the thirty third year of his present Majesty, entitled an Act for dividing and 
inclosing the open common fields, ings, commons and waste grounds, within the 
townships or grayedupe of Wakefield, Stanley, Wrenthorpe and Thomes, in the 
Parish of Wakefield, in the WesURiding of the County of York, the following 
allotments were hy the Commissioners under the said inclosure, set out and 
awarded to the Yicar of Wakefield, in lieu of all vicarial or small tythes and eccle- 
nastical dues, moduses, compositions, or other payments in lieu of vicarial or small 
tythes and of all tythes of what nature or kind soever, (mortuaries, easter offerings 
a&d snrplioe fees excepted) which arise and grow due to the Vicar within the said 
town or townshipB, No. 90 on the plan containing 5a. Ir. 27p. situate upon Whin, 
aey Moor, hounded eastward by old incloaures, westward hy Horbury road, and 
southward by Thomes road. Also No. 479, containing 9a. Or. 5p. situate upon 
the Outwood, near Carr Gate, bounded eastward and southward by an allotment 
intended to he awarded to the Duke of Leeds, westvrard by Lawns, and southward 
by old indosures, and an allotment intended to be awarded to the Duke of Leeds. 
Also, No. 505 containing 80a. Ir. Op. (which includes an incroachment, containing 
Oa. 2r. 13p.) situate upon the Outwood, near Spring Well HUl, bounded eastward 
by Potovens road and allotments intended to he severally accorded to John WooU 
len and Ann his wife, Mary Bethia Horton, John Milnes, the Rev. Isaac Tyson, 
and Mary Bethia his wife, and Thomas Johnson and Martha his wife, William 
Sharp, Joseph Young, Samuel Smalpage and the Duke of Leeds, westward by 
allotments intended to be severally awarded to the Duke of Leeds and John 
Eadon, northward by the coal road and allotments intended to be severally award- 
ed to George Waugh, Eliz. Smithson, Thomas Beaumont, Richard Collet, Joseph 
Holdsworth, and Thomas Chippendale (in trust for John Gill,) and Shepley Wat- 
son, and southward by allotments intended to be severally awarded to Matthew 
Harper, Robert Pearson, Tho, and Wm. Tew, John Woollen and Ann his wife, 
Mary Bethia Horton, John Milnes, the Rev. Isaac Tyson and Mary Bethia his 
wife, Thomas Johnson and Martha his wife, Samuel Land, the Duke of Leeds and 
John Eadon. Also No. 609 containing 50a. Ir. Op. (which includes an incroach. 
ment containing 1a. Ir. 9p.) situate on the Outwood near the Lawns, boimded 
eastward by allotments intended to be severally awarded to the devisees of Joseph 
Issot, John Ridsdale, the Trustees of Stanley and Alverthorpe Poor, the Duke of 
Leeds and Lingwell Gate Road, westward by Lawns Road and allotments intended 
to be sevendly awarded for clay for the roads, the Duke of Leeds, John Parker 
and old inclosuies, northward by Lawns road and allotments intended to be 
sevendly awarded to the Duke of Leeds and John Ridsdale, and southward by 
allotments intended to be severally awarded to Benjamin Mitchell, William Brit- 
tlebank, the devisees of David Danny, Messrs. John Lee, Shepley Watson, and 
Joseph Armytage, Robert Pearson, William Beal, the Trustees of Stanley and 
Alverthorpe Poor, John Parker, the Duke of Leeds, Elizabeth Harrison and Grand 
Stand Road. Also No. 837 containing 17a. 3r. 30p. situate upon the Outwood 
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those gentlemen^ in conenrr^iee witfi wme otho' beneralent and 
oj^ent individuaky proaired nattet d parliantnt for buUdiag 
the church. This very elegant sacred edifice is connected with 
a handsome square and place, which for beauty of situation^ 
elevation of buildings^ regulation of plan, and tasteful arrangment 
of ground, is equal, if not superior^ to any thing of tiie kind in 
the county of York. 

The public buildingB in Wakefield fate r^rj aunKFOos, mA 
some of them are eminently deserving of attention. The House 
of Correction, at the bottom of Westgate, to which criminals are 
sent as the common gaol of the West Riding, includes an im. 
mense extent of buildings^ wUch howev^ large aed however 

near Cock^t Houses, 1>0Tinded eastward by Lee Meor Road and the TcMi'lMliip of 
Stanley, we siwai - d by Cockpit Houses Read, nortliwarA by alloiawMs faiteadod to 
be serenlly awarded to the Duke of Leeds, Thomas Fspper, JoMph Sfbak ani 
Ihe Township of Stanley, and southward by Upper Lake Look Boad^ and the 
Township of Stanley. Also No. 867 containkig 13a. 9k. 35p. situate upon ^lie 
Outwood near Coclq^ Houses, bounded eastward by an allotment intended to be 
awarded to Lady Irwin, westward by Lee Moor Road, northwaid by Irwin's road, 
and southward by an allotment intended to be awarded to tiie proprietors of the 
eeoi road. Also No. 886 contanung I7a. In. 21 p. situate upon the Oatw«Dod near 
Cockpit Houses, bounded eastward by an allotment intended to be awarded to 'thd 
Duke of Leeds, westward by Upper Lake Lock Road, and ui allotmest intended 
to be awarded to Messrs. John Lee and Shepley Watson, northwifd by allotmenta 
intended to be severally awarded to the Proprietor! of the Goid Read and Messrs. 
John Lee and Shepley Watson, and southward by Lower Lske Loek Road. Jklso 
the tythe of all the fruits of gardens, orchards and crofts, together ^th mortua- 
ries, surplice dues, easter offorings and small tythes, (exeq»tkig wool) throughout 
^e Chapi^lry of Horbury. Also the Church Furniture, consisting ef eight beUs, • 
ck)ek4md ehimes, organ, three laaqge and seren small brass can^estiokB.-~Also the 
oonmiunion plate, viz. One laige silver flaggon, gik; Th/Bg^nf Mrt. Hmmm h 
Redraw to Wak^fidd <^mrek^ Ae ^Sth Dee, 1728. One large silver liaggoa, 
gilt, Mmgno Dei Trtcmt, T%emm Seott^ imRffm ht^ Beekeke VkttHi denMrimm, 
Ci^U8 anww emmumqtie ex hoe peeuh digni hibenHvm p re piH mt eii Deme* 
One large silver fiaggon, gilt, Deo et Eeclesiee de Wiu^iffieid, 1748. Two small 
silver flaggons, Wakifidd^ 1767. One silver cup, ** The werde t»McA / apetti 
a/re apMt and hfer St John, vi. 68. Oue silver cup, *^ My hhod ie iMk 
indeed^ St. John, vi 55. A cup and salver, 1740. One large Silver Dish 47 «b» 
lO-dwta. Deo et Eecksim de Wakefield D.D.D Gttliebnus Maiin^ M.B. ^ P. 
Anno Domm^ 1690. One salver, '* My fiesh m meat indeed,** St John, vi. 
55. One ditto, " Jesus said I am the bread of lAfe^* St. John vi. 48. AH the 
above plate are silver and gilt ; total 464 oz. 18 dwis. The Church and Chun^ 
Yard Fence are repaired at the charge of the Parish, excepting the South and 
Middle Chancel, the former of which is repaired by the tenily of Mr. PlUdngtoft 
late of Stanley, and the other by the Impropriators of the Great Tythes. The 
Clerk and Sexton paid by the Parish and appointed by the Vicar. 
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cammoAkfOB, are generally filled with the unhappy bangs whose 
crimes hare rendered them amenaUe to the laws of their country. 
The regulations under which this establishment is conducted are 
desenredly regarded as exhibiting at once the humanity and the 
wisdom of their authws, but it will be long before these establish^ 
ments effectually suhserre the pre¥entioB> as wdl as the punish- 
nenft of crime. The Court House in Wood Street is a rery 
beauHful and oc«nmodious structure. Its front consists c^ a rery. 
noble portico of four fluted Doric ocdumns^ suj^rting an entabhu 
tsre and pediment ; within the pediment are the royal arms^ and 
on the apex is a statue of justice ; the interior arrangements^are 
fi^ry complete^ and admirably adapted for its purpose— the admi. 
mstnttion of justice by the West Riding Magistrates in . the 
neighbourhood once a week^ and the holding of the Quarter 
Sessions of the Riding onee a year. A little to the eouth east of 
. the Ck>urt House are The PuUic Buildings^ a neat structure, 
with a rustic basement and attached loaie columns to the upper 
9karj, the basement contains a library and new8.jrQom> while the 
upper story contains an excellent room adapted for concerts, 
assemblies, and other public amusements. The Public Buildings 
were erected by subsoription. The Ccnrn Eschange^ placed in a 
commanding situation at ikt top of Westgate, is well adapted to 
the first Corn Market in the North of England, and does honour 
to the taste and sphrit of its projectors and, proprietors. The 
Tammy Hall, for the exbibitiou and sale of wodlen stuffs, in 
Wood Street, is little used for its original purpose, the stuff trade 
baring migrated from Wakefield to Hali£Eix and Bradford, espe* 
dally to the latter place. The cattle fair is held in the U^per. 
lags; a place which is admirably adapted for the purpose. The 
theatre in Wes^te, which was built by the celebrated Tate 
Wilkinson, scarcely deserves a single observation. The nuuiwt^* 
j^ace, though of very limited dimensions and scarcely correspond, 
iag with the impcnrtance of the town, haa in its centre a handsome 
I>eric cross, with a dome supported by an open colonnade,; and 
eomtaining a spacious apcortment, in which the commissiaBero of 
the streets hdid their meetings and other public business ia trans, 
acted. The Lunatic Asylum on East Moor, opened. Not. 23, 
1818, which is one of the principal ornaments of the county^ the 
Disp^isary, the House- of Recovery, the Grammar Sdiool founded 
in 1502, and the Charity Sdiool, will be described in their psoper 
fhiceB in the subsequent parts of this w«rk. 

2s 
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The inhabitants of Wakefield hwre riralhMl those of the rest of 
the towns in the district ih their public spirited attention to general 
improvement and convenience. They have supported a newspaper 
since 1603^ under the title of the Wakefield and Halifax Journal, 
they have established almost every institution which can subserve 
the cause of piety and benevolence, they have formed a Gas Com- 
pany which commenced operations on January 20th, 1823, they 
have a savings' bank for the benefit of the poor, their schools are 
numerous and liberally supported, and the inhabitants «re gene^ 
rally distinguished by their solicitude to promote the great objects 
of social and moral excellence. 

Wakefield has not increased in population and prosperity in 
the same ratio with the other towns in the West Riding of York, 
shire, nor has its trade so rapidly extended. A dreadful shock 
was given to the prosperity of this town by the failure of the 
bank of Messrs. Wentworth, Chaloner, and Rishworths in 1825, 
from which the town has not yet recovered, and some disastrous 
events of a similar description which have since occurred, have 
contributed to the same result. Yet the trade of Wakefield ia 
com and cattle and wool is very extensive ; there is very consider- 
able wealth in the town and its neighbourhood ; there is a mote 
general dififusion of comfort than in most other places in the dis- 
trict, and both the appearance of the town and the manners of the 
inhabitants are indubitably superior to^those of the places which 
are exclusively peopled by clothiers. It must be mentioned in 
conclusion that the inland trade of Wakefield by means of the Aire 
and Calder navigation, and the Calder and Hebble navigation, is 
immense. 

The inhabitants of Wakefield have generally been distin- 
guished by their impartial intelligence, and their enlightened 
submission to the laws ; and there has perhaps been less poittical 
excitement in this town than in any other in the district. Dur- 
ing the wars of the French revolution, their loyalty was displayed 
in the well appointed corps of volunteers which they armed and 
equipped for the defence of the country, and in their steady- 
attachment to the cause of patriotism and national independence. 
There have been fewer explosions of popular violence in this town 
than in any other part of the province which forms the subject of 
our investigations. Wakefield was constituted a borough of the 
second class under the reform act, and was endowed with the pri- 
vilege of sending one member to parliament. At the election in 
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1832^ no o{^K)sitioii was attempted agunst Mr. Gaskell^ who was 
returned without any of the usual clashing of party violence and 
public opinion, and his conduct in the House of CSommons has 
hitherto accorded with the interests, and has justified the choice 
of his constituents. 

The ravages of the cholera in Wakefield in 1832 were by no 
means f<»miidable, except in the House of Correction, where the 
oimdber and the previously vicious habits of many of the inmates 
rendered them peculiarly liable to such a visitation. 

The delightful situation, the beautiful environs, the general 
cleanliness, the width of the streets, the excellence of the build* 
ings, and the spirit of refinement, intelligence, hospitality, and 
religion of the inhabitants, all combine to render Wakefield by far 
the most agreeable town in this district, and to render it inferior 
to none of equal extent and equal population in the kingdom. 

ALVERTHORPE WITH THORNES constitutes a town- 
ship, and in each of the villages a new church has been erected by 
the commissioners. These edifices will be described in the next 
book. The Yorkshire Dissenters' Grammar School at Silcoates 
House, an institution of great importance and utility, will also be 
referred to in our Literary Department, together with the Free 
School at Alverthorpe founded in 1788. 

HORBURY is delightfully situated on the summit of a hill, 
commanding a most extensive and beautiful prospect. There is 
no doubt that it was a place of importance in Saxon times ; its 
name denotes the castle of Hor, its Saxon proprietor or founder, 
and the remains of the fort are still discernible near the mill. We 
shall shortly have occasion to allude to the extraordinary munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carr, a native of Horbiuy, and one of the most 
eminent architects of his age, who, in the new church, erected 
under his direction and at his expense, has left behind him a 
durable monument of his taste and munificence. 

STANLEY WITH WRENTHORPE is only remarkable 
for its new church, erected under the auspices of the parliamen- 
tary commissioners. In this township* is the field celebrated in 
traditional history as thfe place where Robin Hood, Little John, 
and Scarlet, fought the Pinder of Wakefield; the place is yet 
called Pinder's Field. We have already referred to the fact that a 
Roman station formerly existed at this place. 

In 1697> at Lingwell Grate, in this township, were found a 
number of clay moulds for Roman coins, all of such emperors in 
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wbose reigns the moiwy is kiKnm io 'hare been oountorfeitod. 
There is no doubt that the place has taken it& aame from the 
IdBgones^ quartered at QUcana, and waU^ a comiptioii of vaUiun. 
Miy. Pitt, of Wakefidd, in March 1821, prewnted toiiie Soeiet|r 
of Antiquaries a number of similar day moylds^ which weat 
turned up by a plough^and of which as many were-ionad us would 
have filled a wheelbarrow. Several coins were. found in the 
moukla. The 8ame> gentleman at the same time sent to the same 
sodety sixteen Roman copper coins>.found in an earthen vessd in 
a fidd about a mile from Lingwdl Gate, on the estate of the 
Marquess of Hertford. 

POPULATION OP THE PARISH OP WAKEFIELD. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 183L 

AWertliorpe with Thomes, . . 3,105 3,756 4,448 4,859 

Horbury, 2,101 2,356 2,475 2,400 

Stanley with Wrenthorpe, .. 3,260 3,769 4,620 5,047 

Wakefield, 8,131 8,593 10,764 12,232 

Total, 24,538 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PARISHES OF DEWSBURY, ARDSLEY, BATLEY, 

AND WOODCHURCH. 




SECTION I. THE PARISH OF DEWSBURY. 

The ancient fame of Dewsbuiy arises from ecclesiastical and 
not from civil events^ and therefore belongs rather to the second 
than the first book of our work. In Saxon times it was one of 
the most extensive and important parishes in England^ com- 
prising an area of four hundred miles^ and including what are 
now the parishes of Thomhill^ Burton^ Almondbury^ Kirkheaton^ 
Huddersfield^ Bradford^ Mirfield^ and Halifax^ extending in fact 
to the confines of Lancashire and the borders of the parish of. 
Whalley. With the preaching of Paulinus, the success of his 
efforts^ and the baptism of an immense number of Saxon barba. 
rianSj the present book has no connexion, these facts will be found 
described in our subsequent pages. We have only to state at pre- , 
sent that the dignity of Dewsbury involved no great extent of 
population^ no remarkable affluence, and no certain and evident 
prosperity. For we shall soon see that the population was 
limited, the value of the place by no means equalled that of most 
of its Neighbours, and long before the age of the Conquest, Dews- 
bury was in a state of progressive decline. 

It has been conjectured, and apparently on good grounds, that 
the Romans had some small establishment at Dewsbury. A. 
Roman spear was found some years ago upon the estate of Mr. 
Halliley ; and in 1821, when an excavation was made for the 
purpose of laying some foundations for offices, a small building of 
stone was discovered, covered with a strong arch, about three feet 
below the surface of the ground ; and at a short distance from the 
building an ancient well walled round with masonry, about eight 
yards deep, filled up with rubble stones, and supposed to have 
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f ematned for many centuries in a state of obscurity and use- 
lessness. 

The following account is given of Dewsbury in Doomsday 
Book. *^ Likewise in Deusberia^ there are three carucates to be 
taxed^ which two ploughs may till. This land belongs to Wake- 
field^ yet King Edward had in it a manor. It now belongs to 
the king^ and there are six yillanes and two bordars with four 
ploughs^ a priest and a church. The whole manor is four qua- 
rentens long and six broad. In the time of King Edward the 
value was ten shillings^ the same now."* Dewsbury then^ though 
the centre of so extensive a parish, must have become a mean 
and a miserable place, with a church, the monument of its ancient 
importance in the time which followed the preaching of Paulinus, 
and a single priest to administer the ordinances of religion. 

With all due deference to those antiquarians who have sup. 
posed that the name of Dewsbury is exclusively derived from its 
first Saxon proprietor, we cannot but believe that it obtained its 
designation from the success and the residence of Paulinus, and 
that from thence it was called Duis-borough, God's town. This 
supposition is rendered almost certain by the orthography of the 
word in Doomsday Book. Upon this subject old Camden says, 
" Learing these, the Calder passes by Kirklees, once a nunnery, 
and the burying place of that most generous robber, RobeH 
Hood, makes its way to Dewsborough, situate under a high hill. 
Whether it takes its name from Dui, the local deity before men- 
tioned, the name certainly implies as much, signifying Dui's 
town, and it was considerable in the infancy of the rising church 
among the Saxons in this province." f The Saxon antiquities at 
Dewsbury we have already described, (see p. 34.) Whatever was 
the consequence of the town in the early part of Saxon history, it 
appears, for some reasons which cannot now be conjectured, to 
have very rapidly decayed ; from the persons said to have been 
resident in it at the time of the Conquest, its population appears 
at that period to have consisted of not more than eighty indivi* 
duals ; it became in a great measure subordinate to Wakefield, 
and it has only been within the last century that it has arisen 
into commercial opulence and importance. For these £a€ts it is 
difficult to account. It is placed in the fruitful valley of the 
Calder, whose navigable stream now subserves its convenience 
and its wealth, and its central and most eligible situation might 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 16. -f- Cam. Brit iii. 5. 
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hare laeen supposed likely to have preserved and increased its coiu 
sequence. 

Dewsbury^ like Wakefield^ was an ancient demesne of the 
crown, it came into the family of the Earls of Warren about the 
reign of Henry I. and the rectory^ like several other of the great 
Saxon benefices^ had a manor attached to it^ which until the last 
half century has been distinguished by the name of the rectory 
manor. 

We are informed in the history of the county of York,* that 
a superstitious practice of very considerable antiquity still exists 
here^ which consists in ringing the large bell of the church at 
midnight on Christmas eve, and this knell is called the devil's 
passing bell. This practice is undoubtedly a relic of papal super, 
stition, and most probably originated in some invention or impos- 
ture of monkery, greedily received by a credulous people, although 
its character and object have long since been forgotten. 

In the history of Dewsbury there is less to interest than in 
any other town in the district. It appears to have continued in 
comparative insignificance until the commencement of the eight, 
eenth century, when the population of the neighbourhood began 
rapidly to increase, and valuable and successful manufactures 
were introduced. A charter for a market was obtained at Dews- 
bury in 1740, and the extension of the navigation of the Galder 
to Salter Hebble, in 1760, must have been a decisive epoch in the 
commercial prosperity of the town. Since that auspicious period, 
the communication of Dewsbury, by' means of canals, has been 
immensely extended, it now reaches not only. to the eastern but 
to the western sea, and goods can not only be forwarded by this 
very eligible conveyance to Wakefield, to Leeds, to Selby, and to 
Hull, but to Huddersfield, to Manchester, and to all the commer- 
cial emporiums of Lancashire. 

Since of the ancient church at Dewsbury and of its recent 
repairs, of the modern episcopal and dissenting edifices in the 
parish, and of the free schools, and other educational establish- 
ments, descriptions will be given in our ecclesiastical and literary 
departments, we have little more to add concerning this tdwB 
than that it is one of the most flourishing, placets in the whdie 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; it has rapidly expanded fnmi a. village 
to a considerable town, it contains many extensive establishiheBtil 
for the manufacture of blankets, woollen cloths, and carpets, its 

" By Mr. Baines. 
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maricet is well frequented^ its wealth is very conrideraMe^ it has 
an old established and excellent bank^ in 1829 its inhabitants 
found themselres sufficientiy opulent to light their town with gas, 
by the opening of the niew foad about thirteen fears ago to Leeds, 
(an object which was accomplished by a few public sjniit^ inha. 
bitants,) the interest of the town has been tery raatmaOy subu 
served, and there is very little doubt that in a 'ie#-iiioi« years 
Dewsbury will rival, and perhaps exceed Wakefield, in the jextout 
of its business and the nidnber of its population. 

We may here relieve the order of our narrativB b^r rektrag 
an affecting circumstance which occurred in this town' in *the 
year 1826. On the n^ht of November 18, the dye-house of 
Messrs. Halliley,' Son and Brooke, was discovered to be on fire 
by the watchman, who immediately called to his' assistance Wil- 
liam Hanson, one of the company'^ overlookers,* a fiutfaful- servant 
who had been in their employment thirty-three yeails. When 
Hanson saw the building in flames he received- such a dreadful 
shock that he f^ to the ground a corpse.- Still more affecting 
and remarkable was the sequel of this occurrence. On the follow, 
ing day, whHe Mr. Wigglesworth, the coroner, was preparing to 
hold an inquest on the body^ he was suddenly seised with a fit of 
apoplexy; he fell in the presence of the jury into the arms of 
Mr. Brooks and died in a few hours afterwards. 

The inhabitants of Dewsbury, as might be supposed from their 
commercial enterprise and success, are extremely weU informed 
and mentally active, the diffusimi of education has opened to the 
operative population the means of acquiring inferraatimi upon 
almost 'every topid of general, political, and scientific ilnportBlioe, 
the spirit of inquiry has been energetic and successfilZ to a very 
remaricable degree, and there are persons to be -found in Ddws. 
bury, who for the enlargement of their vieWs, the extentr and 
variety of their knowledge, and the rigorous power of tiieir 
expressicHi, a^e at any rate equal to many of those who occupy 
higher stations and assume for more soundii^ pretensions. ' - 

Although the situation of Dewi^iury is naturally highly fertile 
and salnbriousH^^bced at the foot of a lofby elevation to tii^ east, 
enrironed to the north and west with gently undulating hills, 
witii the lovely vaBey of the Calder to the south, boand^ with 
hacnging woods, the town itself is one of the most disagreable in 
thie district, dusty in summer and dirty in^ winter, most of the 
houses discoloured and disfigured by smoke, and laid out upon no 
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regular plan and with no rectilinear streets. There are^ however^ 
some fine residences in the neighbourhood^ and if the manners of 
the inhabitants are not so refined as in some other places^ they 
are at any rate recommended by sincerity and honesty. Some of 
the shops in Dewsbury are far more spacious than might have 
been expected from the dimensions and character of the town. 

The magistrates who conduct the administration of justice 
hold their meetings at the George Hotel. The police is efficient 
and well arranged. The remaining townships in the parish of 
Dewsbury have little to distinguish them in this history^ and that 
little belongs exclusively to the ecclesiastical department. Osssi^ 
is a large manufacturing village^ situated on the hill overlooking 
the valley of the Calder^ between Dewsbury and Wakefield^ with 
a cht^l of ease to the parish^ and places of worship belonging to 
the Congregationalists and Wesleyan Methodists. To the ineffec 
tual attempt of the inhabitants of this village to liberate them- 
selves from the most injurious jurisdiction of the Wakefield Soke, 
we have already directed the attention of the reader. Of Ha&ts- 
HEAD CUM Clifton we have had occasion to speak in the 
chapter upon Saxon antiquities^ and in the next book it will 
occupy rather a prominent place^ for although Kirklees Hall and 
Nunnery are not within the boundaries of our district, we shall 
transgress our limits for the purpose of presenting a short account 
of the latter. It only belongs to the present place to state, that 
after the dissoluticm, the site of the nunnery was given to the 
Ramsdens, that in the first year of the reign of Elizabeth it 
became the property of Robert Pilkington, and that seven years 
afterwards it was alienated to John Armitage, in whose family 
the place remains to the present day. The priory, continued to 
be the residence of the owners of this estate until the time of 
James I. when they removed to the present magnificent mansion 
now occupied by Sir George Armitage, Bart. Of Soothill,* 
Earl's Heaton, and Hanging Heaton, nothing can be related 
which will interest the reader. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF DEWSBURY. 

18Q1. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Dewsbury, 4,566 5,059 6,380 8,272 

Osset, 3,424 4,083 4,775 5,326 

Soothill, 2,134 2,609 3,099 3,849 

Hartsliead cum Clifton, 1,628 1,728 2,007 2,408 

Total, 19,854 

* Soothill Hall we allude to under the head of Howley. See also p. 326. 
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Ardsley is mentioned in tbe following terms in Doomscfay 
Book. '* In ErdeslaWe Alric and Gemeter had fixe carucates of 
knd and three oxgangs to be taxed^ where there may be three 
ploughs. Suuen now has it of Ilbert himself. One plough there. 
Wood pasture one mile long and one broad. Value in King' 
Edward's time thirty shillings^ now ten shillings."* 

Ardsley comprises two districts — that nearest the Soman 
road^ containing the Tillage so called^ and the churchy is East 
Ardsley — ^the other containing Lee Pair, Westerton/ Tingley, 
Topcliffe, &c. is West Ardsley. Each of these places has a parish 
church, to which we shall refer in the next part of this work. 
The Manor House at Ardsley, now tenanted by a labouring man, 
was once the seat of the Copleys, and possessed the usual -appeh- 
dages which belonged to a family of consequence. Under the 
pinnacle of the gable end is the date 1622. The ancient Vicar- 
age House is near the church, and is one of the most interesting 
specimens of the style of architecture prevailing in the age of 
Cromwell. Ardsley has been celebrated as the birth place is^ one 
of the most extraordinary and eccentric individuals who ever 
lived, and some account of whom is given in the note below.t 

* Bftwdwen*8 Doomsday Book, p. 148. 

'f ** J$mtB Nftyler, the suliject of this memoir, \Rtf bom, undnbitablj^ tt 
AHsley, wh^ie he lived t^renty-two yean and upwards, unlil he msmed "tueordm^ 
to the worlds as he expressed himself. He dwelt afterwards in the parish of 
Wakefield, till some time in the Civil War, when he served his country under 
various offices on the side of the Parliam^t, and rose to be Quarter-Master under 
General Ijamberi. In this service he continued till disabled by illness in Scotland, 
when he returned home. About this time he was member of an Independent 
Church at Horbury, of which Christopher Marshall was Pastor. By this Society 
being cast out, on charges of blasphemy and incontinence with a Mrs. Roper, 
(a married woman) he turned Quaker. Travelling soon after to visit his quaking 
brethren in Cornwall, he was arrested by one Major Saunders, and committed as a 
vagrant ; but being releitfed by an order froiSn the Council of State, he bent his 
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The following communication from Mr. Scatcberd relative to 
this place will be read with considerable interest. We present it 

<;oiine tbrough Chewstoke, in SoxnerBetshire, to Bristol, and here those extiuordi- 
pa^ scenes were contemplated which I have to relate. 

Bj way of pcelmunary, howerer, I ought to observe that, notwithstanding the 
irregularities in Nayler^s life, there were many things in the man, which, with low 
and ignorant people, exceedingly fisivoiired his pretensions to the Mesriahship. He 
i^peared, both as to form and feature, the perfect likeness of Jesus Christ, accoi^ 
ing'to the beet deacdptions. His &ce was of the oval shape-— his forehead broad. . 
his hair .avbom and long, and parted on the brow — his beard flowang — his eyeK 
beanuQg with a benignant lustre^— his note of the Grecian or Circassian order— his 
figure erect and majestic— Jiis Btspect sedate — his speech sententious, deliberate, aod 
grave, ^d.^ his manner authoritative. In addition also, to these advantages, his 
studies had been devoted to Scripture history, and by some means he had caught 
up the Gnostic heresy and the doctrine of (Eons ; so that, like many o£ the ^ fiouu 
tieal** folk, (the Gnostics of our day) he could bewilder and confound others, without 
ibeing detected or abashed himself. 

The usual posture of Nayler was sitting in a chair, while his company of men 
and women knelt before him. These, it appears, were very numerous and con- 
stant for whole days together. At the commencement of the service a female 
stepped forth and sung,— ^ 

** This is the joyful day, 

** Behold ! the king of righteousness is come !*^ 

Another taking him by the hand exclaimed — 

" Rise up, my love— my dove — and come away, 
" Why sittest thou among the pots?" 

Then, putting his hand upon her mouth, she sunk upon the ground before him, the 
auditory vociferating— 

« Holy, holy, holy, to the Almighty !" 

The procession of this lunatic and impostor, (for lunatic he evidently was) 
especially in passing through Chepstow, was extensive and singular. Counted on 
the back pf a horse or mule ; — one Woodcock, preceded him bareheaded, and on 
fpot ; — a female, on each side of Nayler, held his bridle ;.— many spread garments 
in his way, whUe the ladies sung — " Hosannah to the Son of DavicU—blessed is he 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord^Hosannah in the highest 1" 

I know not what sort of a prophet James Nayler was, but I am sure he could 
not be a worse one than Richard Brothers, Johanna Southcott, and all other such 
pretenders as have since arisen ;— he wrought, however, according to the allegation 
of Dorcas Erbury, a capital miracle upon her ; for he raised her from the d«ul, in 
Exeter Gaol, after she had departed this life full two days ; and that is more than 
jdl the Towsers, Mousers, and Carousers of Johanna, or the Prophetess herself ever 
did, as they would perhaps acknowledge. The House of Commons, in 1656, was 
so sceptical — so irreli^ous — and so insensible to the merits of this Quaker Christ, 
that on Wednesday, the 17th of December, in that year, after a patient investiga- 
tipn of ten days, it was resolved, — " That James Nayler be set on the pillory,' with 
his head in the pillory, in the Pal|ftcc-yard, Westminster, during the space of two 
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in ^His place^ although it seems to belong rather to our literary 
department^ because it contains a variety of topographical par. 
ticulars." When, in my history of Morley, &c., I gave a parti, 
cular account of James Naylor^ of Ardsley, I was little aware 
that this place was once famous for the residence of a mathema- 
tician of chief celebrity in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeths 
By the obliging kindness of Mr, Hunter, the historian of Hal. 
lamshire and South Yorkshire, through the medium of a friend, 
I am referred to the following most acceptable information. 

" John Field appeared at the Visitation in 1585, when he 
gave an account of eight sons by Jane, daughter of John Amyas, 
of Kent. He also certified his arms, which were a chevron 
between three garbs of silver on a sable field, and his coat, whicli 
was a dexter hand proper, habited gules, turned up argent 
holding A golden Orrery. This crest had been granted to 
him by Harvey Clarencieux, by patent, dated 4th of Sept. 1558. 
The crest was a remarkable one, and was evidently granted to 
''him for some special reason. The occasion of it is shewn by the 
first clause in his will, dated Dec 28, 1586, and proved at York 
3d of May, 1587 :— 

' I, John Field, of Ardslow, farmer, sometymes studente in 
' the mathymaticaUs sciences,* &c. 
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boon, on Thunday following, and should be whipped by the hangman through the 
streets from Westminster to the Old Exchange, London, and there likewise he set 
with his head in the pillory for the space of two hours, between the hours of eleven 
and one on Saturday after, in each place, wearing a paper containing an inscription 
of his crimes ; and that, at the Old Exchange, his tongue be bored through with a 
hot iron, and that he be there stigmatized also with the letter * B/ in the forehead ; 
and he be afterwards sent to Bristol, and be conveyed into and through the said 
dty on horseback bare ridged, with his fitce backward, and there also publickly 
whipped the next market day after he comes thither ; and that, from thence, he 
be committed to prison, to Bridewell, London, and there restrained from the society 
of all people, and there to labour hard till he be released by Parliament, and 
during that time to be debarred the use of pen, ink, and paper, and have no relief 
but what he earned by h^ daily labour. 

This sentence was, for the most part, executed upon Nayler, when some of 
his followers were so infatuated as to lick his wounds~.kiss his feet, and lean upon 
his bosom. He was, however, allowed pen, ink, and paper, and wrote several 
books during his confinement 

When lodged in Bridewell, in order to carry on his impostures, he fiuted 
three days, but flesh and blood bdng able to hold out no longer, he fell to work to 
earn himself some food. Upon the next change of Government he obtained his 
liberty, but died soon after without any signs of repentance.** 
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i^Turning to Wood's Athenae/' says Mr. Hunter, '* I fouad 
that there was a John Field who published an Ephemeris for 
the year 1557, to which a learned epistle is prefixed, written by 
'^ Dr. John Dee ; — and again, Ephemerides for the three following 
'* years, with astronomical tables calculated for the meridian of 
*' London, with tables of the fixed stars, &c.— Wood says that he 
was much in renown for his learning in the reign of Queen 
Mary and beginning of Queen Elizabeth. With all his dili^ 
gence. Wood was unable to collect any particulars of his later 
history, but it is manifest that he retired into Yorkshire, and 
lived at Ardsley, continuing, as may be inferred from the clause 
in his will, his mathematical studies to the last. As his his- 

** TORY 18 PART OP THE LITERARY HISTORY OP THE CoUNTY OP 

" York, I shall add from his will, that he desires to be buried in 
the church porch of Ardsley. He speaks of being bound to 
John Francklyne, of Little Chart, in Kent, Esq., in two or 
three hundred pounds ; that he would leave £100 to his wife, 
in fulfilment of which he gives her his interest in the free- 
hold where he dwells, and the water corn mill belonging, 
held on lease. He gives all his plate and jewels to his younger 
sons James and Martin Field. To 500 poor folks a penny dole, 
and a dinner to all his poor neighbours. ' And to my gossoppe 
' Will. Sherely and Rowland of the New Parke my hunting 
'horn, with rest pertaining to it, with an English book, at my 
* wife's discretion.' He then bequeaths to his children, makes his 
wife executrix, and names for supervisors Robert Greenwood, 
gentleman ; Robert Allott, of Bentley, tanner ; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Dynely, of Swillington. There is an old mansion near the 
church built by the Saviles, and which is probably the successw 
^ of that in which Field the mathematician lived." 

Before I proceed, I wish to offer a few observations upon this 
curious and valuable note of Mr. Hunter, hoping there is no 
presumption In my doing so, from being well acquainted with 
local circumstances, and having viewed the country hereabouts 
with a true " Huttonian," that is to say antiquarian, eye. 

Now many mistakes, as I am convinced, have arisen from 
persons being in former times said to live " at Ardsley/* who 
probably lived a mile and a half or two miles from the village of 
East Ardsley ; and this I will prove by two instances. — ^In the 
first place, it is said that James Naylor, the prophet, was bom 
and lived at Ardsley ; but if by this be meant the Village of East 
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AtMej, I fBurt desifir to the assertion^ for tl^e great.fnuid. 
fbn^ter of th^ pn^et told a t^ honest and rei^ctable 
aflqwataoce of nune, and » true antiquary (Mark Hepworth)^ 
timst ivAen '^Me ivori^ ^ tie Lord" firsi came to her ancestor^ 
^be wasfleughing m a field*^' which she described east of Hague 
JUU. ^riag^ «o that the prophet probably lired at;, or near^ 
0aigbi-im>Qir.side. In the next pbu^e. Lord Fair&jc mentions a 
Mr. BLeadopt {Hfsketii), "a loinister^ cfArdsl^" ajod I JtBow 
Mr. Heskiath^ a wiaiater^ liv^ed near Lee Fair upper green; bij^ 
both these places are in Arddey West. 

To return to the residence xd Field ihe astronomer^ 9fxd his 
*' WAT¥» com mill thereunto belonging," I canned beliey^^ with 
Mr- Hunter^ that it was upon ike top oi ^ dry hill near East 
Ardsley churchy where is no vesUge of such works^ or indeed Wf 
wii^re i» East Ardsley ; but I can point out to him the very 
ancient watsr corn mills in ^^Ardstey" (West), jufit bejpw 
Woodcburch ", aod if it be objected tib»t an astronomer would not 
fix -his .obs^rxratory here^ I wiU reply that Hague^moor^side would 
suit laim^ where / know for a fact thai James Field his ghand* 
aoN lived, in a house still remaining^ and oopupied by families 
called Appleby and Mitchell. 

Sut I have another reason for beliering that our great mathe^ 
matacian^ astronomer^ and, no doubt, astat>loger, lived eitb^ at 
the Milk, or on Haigh-moor-stde, and that is this >>— He leavios 
to iiis friends ^ William Sherely and Bowland, of the Nsw Park, 
''his hunting horn." Of course we may conclude that he lived 
in l&e vicinity of the New Park and of the Old one. I will shew 
that be did so, and that the village of East Ardsley is remote 
£rom both. 

In the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, the fine estate of the 
JBoothiUs, at flowley, having come by marriage into that of 
Savile, tlie famous 'Sir John, or his father Sir Robert, began to 
build fthe i|dendid mansion at this place, and he fenced it round 
with a park wall about the same period. This, of course, when 
the mathematician died, would be called the Nsw Park, either 
in .ocfb^adistinction to the park of the Murfields and Southwells, 
if theyjiad one, or more likely, to the ancient park of Haigh 
Hall, a large old mansion destroyed early in the last century. 
Sliis park extended nearly fr<»n Woodchurch along the bottom of 
Haigh.4»Qor down to Low Laiths, where still are very large and 
ancient barn^, probably *' the graxige.'' A. lane, still called Park 
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Lane, is partly vimbi^, a<id th« si«d ei the lo^^ «a the kUt side 
still bears the appellation of Red L<$dge. 

From these concurrent circumstances I certainly beliere that 
oiir mathematician was the miller at the mills of Ardsley (West), 
which he probably rented of those who came in for the plunder 
aad spoils of Wodekirke Monastery, or its superior at Nostel. 
These mills are of very high autiquity. They probably wero 
firsi estaUislflsd in the reign of Edward the Second, if not befwe it. 

As it now appears from the boosebold books, or priyy pone 
expenses of our ancient kings, queens, nobility, &c., that they 
scarce did one important act without first constilting their astro- 
logers — as John Field and Dr. John Dee pursued the same pro^ 
fession with equal reputation at courts one as the great astrologer 
of Elissabeth, and the odier of Mary--^as the jewek left to Fieki'fr 
wife, if not the plate, had probably been given to ovn ^'Sidrophd*' 
by the former, and as " his history is " a jnost interesting '* por- 
" tion of the literary history of the county of York," I may, per- 
haps, be excused for a little curiosity about his residence, and a 
wish to ascertain whether he is laid in the porch of East Ardsley 
church, or, as I believe, in that of Sancta Maria, at Woodchurch.* 

• " Two younger sons of John Field were called Matthew and William. In 
" Michaelmas Term, 11th Jac. 1, the manor of Thumscoe was passed hy fine from 
" one of the Cliftons to this Matthew Field, gentleman, whose son, James Field, 
*^ inherited it, and resided there. He had several children baptized at Thumscoe 
"between 1628 and 1639.*' 

Concerning this James Field, we have the following anecdote in the StrafFotd 
correspondence :-— 

My Lord Savile hath had a high and mighty petition put up against him to the 
Lords by one Field, a very honest man, as I hear, and one of your lordship*t 
country — one much trusted by the old * Savile. This young lord is charged by 
him to have, by the persuasion of one Shaw and Ollerton, gotten him to his house, 
whither, when he came, he carried him alone into his study, shuts the door, putting 
the key into his pocket, goes to a drawer, whence he takes out a dagger, which he 
puts to his breast, and swears by a most fearful oath, that if he did not presently 
sign and seal that writing lying before him, he would kill him in the place. He, 
thus terrified, sealed it. My Lord Savile then took a book, which he thinks was a 
bible — made him lay his hand thereon, and swear never to reveal it. This Field, 
having afterwards spoken of it, it comes to my Lord Savile's ears, who instiantly 
puts a bill into the Star Chamber, where, being in a straight, he had no way 
but to implore the favour of the Lords, who have bid him put in a cross bill 
against the Lord. Savile. I wish him good luck, because Sir Gervase Clifton com- 
Aeiids him for an honest man ; yet, being face to face befitre the Council, they 
Harmed things point blank one to the other. 

In another letter, from Mr. Ganurd fo Lord Straflhfrd, iti 1 637, he writes thus :«a. 

* The ftmous Cord (John) Savile, buried at Batley, in 1630. 
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The *' History of Morley" has exhausted the annals of 
Ardsley — our limits being contracted we must pass over many 

*' My Lord Sayile^s cause is now in agitation about tlie man whom he forced to 
*^ release some writings. — It has taken up four days already, and is not yet come to 
" sentence." 

The business was not finished in the spring of next year ; for Lord Wentworth, 
on the 10th of April, 1638, writes thus to Archbishop Laud : — 

**• What is done by the Court of Star Chamber in that business of the Lord 
^ Savile and Field I hear not ; and be the swearing what can be, I know whether 
** of them I believe hath sworn the truth.*^ * 

" It appears, says Mr. Hunter, by an unpublished letter in the Strafford Cor- 
" respondence, that Field, with one Daniel Foxcroft,*f- acted for the dster of Lord 
^ Savile^as executrix to her father*s will in 1631. There had been earlier transac- 
** tions between the Fields and Sayiles of Howley ; William Field of Carhead, 
** and Matthew Field of Ardaley, having boiq[ht one fourth of the manor of Idle of 
''£Kr John Savile in 1615.*' 

The whole of this narration I consider curious and valuable, not only because 
it makes us acquainted with a celebrated Yorkshire mathematician and astronomer 
of the Tudor times, but as it gives us some further insight as to the character of a 
nobleman of great notoriety in the early part of the 17th century ; I ought to add, 
if we believe the allegation of Field, or rely upon the assertions of Hollis, j: who 
styles him " a known, in&mous impostor.'* Considering, however, that his lord- 
ship might, with equal appearance of truth, have retorted upon Hollis the appella. 
tion of ^^ known infiunous ** apostate, calumniator, and pensioner, there is but a 
** measuring cast ** between the testimony of Field and of Savile. 

I know little more about the issue of the Star Chamber suit than did Mr. 
Hunter, only this I know, by tradition, that it ruined Field, who ended his days 
in great poverty on Haioh-moor-siuk. The Civil War which ensued in this 
country— -the troubles of the times — and especially the consequent destruction of 
the court of Star Chamber, prevented, in all probability, this affiur being brought to . 
a regular issue. There was a John Savile living at Haigh Hall, near the residence 
of Field, in 1615, but whether Field was (as I suspect) his steward, (for there is a 
tradition of Field inviting a Savile, as he came out of WoodchuTch one Sunday, to 
dine with him on *^ cock and bacon **) ;~-whether he was one of the noble family of 
Savile, or which of that name visited Field in his adversity, poverty, and old age, 
I cannot say ; only that ! am well assured that some one of that name assuredly 
did visit him. 

I have carefully looked into Wood's Athene, at the Leeds old library, for 
further information of the astronomer ; but alas ! I can add nothing more to the 
acceptable information which the historian of South Yorkshire has supplied. 

• This corroborates my narrative in the History of Morley, p. 34 and 37, 
relating to the bitter enmity between Strafford and Savile. 

•f- The Foxcrofts, I believe, lived at Purlewell Hall, near Batley, and this 
man was probably a son of John Foxcroft, who, along with Sir John Savile and 
others, was appointed a trustee of BaUey school by the Rev. Wm. Lee, by will 
dated 24th Sept. 1612. j: See p. 38 of his memoirs, N. S. 
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particulars which might be narrated, but which would by no 
means particularly interest the reader. We pass by Tingley, to 
whose ancient Danish fortification we hare already alluded, and 
by TopclifFe, where there was formerly a seat of Sir John Topcliffe, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench, Master of the Mint, 
and one of the great officers of the royal household in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and VIII. 

An instance of undaunted and successful courage occurred in 
Ardsley in the year 1824, so truly extraordinary that it deserves 
distinct record even in this abridgment. Mr. Boyle, a gentleman 
upwards of eighty years of age, and who had been reduced to 
extreme debility by a long illness, lived with his wife and a ser- 
vant girl in a lonely house and in a bad neighbourhood. Since it 
was known that he had lately received his rents, six or seven 
ruffians determined to rob the house, and from the desperate 
depravity of their characters, there is little doubt that they would 
not have hesitated to add murder to robbery. About one o'clock 
in the morning of the 25th of July, they arrived at Mr. Boyle's 
residence, and by the noise they made in entering, awoke Eliza- 
beth Balmforth, the servant girl, who with wonderful presence of 
mind first secured a door which opened upon the landing of the 
better rooms, and then alarmed her master. The courageous old 
man armed himself with a carbine which had not been fired for 
two years, and a double barrelled pistol which he put into his 
pocket, and followed by his wife, who carried a drawn sword, pro- 
ceeded down the principal staircase to attack the robbers. 
Perceiving a man by the kitchen door he fired his carbine, which 
mortally wounded the robber, and the remaining miscreants, with 
the cowardice which always accompanies guilt, immediately took 
to their heels. The wounded robber crawled from the house, and 
was perceived at day break in the agonies of death. He proved 
to be an inhabitant of Morley, and maintained to the last his fide- 
lity to his comrades, making no confession whatever. Two of 
them were, however, soon afterwards apprehended and sentenced 
to die— they were not executed, but were transported for life. 

POPULATION OF EAST AND WEST ARDSLEY. 

180L 1811. 1821. 1831. 

East Ardsley, 686 812 832 853 

West Ardsley, 1032 1332 1615 1450 
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WOODCHURCH. 



The name of Woodchurch sufficiently testifies both to its 
diaracter and antiquity. As Whitkirk was so called firam a 
stone church having taken the place of a timber one^ turned black 
from age and exposure to the weather, so Woodchurch designates 
a Tery ancient fabric, composed of the usual materials of which 
even sacred buildings were constructed in remote ages, and 
devoted at a very early period to the worship of God. Wood- 
churdi was noticed by Leland^ who says of it, " At Woodchurch 
in Morley Wapentake, near Dewsbury, was a cell of black 
canons from Nostel, valued at seventeen pounds per annum."'* 
Although Woodchurch was however but a cell to the priory, 
the remaining foundations prove it to have been of considerable 
comparative extent. We have no doubt but that the church was 
conventual as well as parochial, that it was supposed to be pos- 
sessed of considerable sanctity, and that it enjoyed a very extensive 
religious renown. For all miscellaneous particulars relative to 
this place, we refer our readers to the History of Morley. We 
shall only refer h«*e to one circumstance cramected with the 
history before we insert a valuable communication relative to the 
place. At Soothill, near this place, was an ancient family of the 
same name. One of this family, who must have been a man of a 
brutal and ferocious character, having worked himself up into a 
phreniy of rage against a boy, threw him into a furnace or burn- 
ing chaldron. In order, after this atrocious murder, to propitiate 
both the civil and ecclesiastical power, as well as to alleviate the 

* Of this prior^r st Nostel, Leland says, '* Where the Paroch Church of St. 
Os^ralds is now newly hnilded, there was in Henry the Isf s time, a House and 
Church of poor Heremites (Hermits) as in a woddy country, until one Radulphus 
Adlayer, Confessor to Henry 1st, hegan the new Monastery of Chanons, and was 
first Prior of it himself. The huilding of this house is exceeding great and fair, 
and hath the goodliest Fountain of Conduit water in that quarter of England. 
Secundus, Prior a postremo (the last Prior hut two) fetched this Conduit a mile 
and ahoye off, and huilded an exceeding Uir kitchen also in the Monastery.^ 
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tommnU of an aocuAlog conscienoe, he gare to the religious house 
at Woodchurch some lands^ whidi long afterwards bore the nlBUiie 
of Furnace or Fryiag Pan Fields. This eircumMaiioe affords a 
striking picture <^ the superstition and lawlessness of the times> 
what atrocious murder could be commuted for pecuniary forfei* 
ture> and conscience could be pacified for enormous crime by a 
gift to a rdigious establishment. 

The following communication from Mr. Scatcherd> relatire to 
this most interesting place, we shall present to our readers in his 
own words, and certain we are that the descripdon will supersede 
the necessity of any feurther observations of our own. 

Mr. Scatcherd states, *' In the hope that it might save from 
destruction the interesting chancel and stalls of the bladf canons, 
I addressed to the public— especially L<nrd Cardigan last year, 
taking care to send him an " Intblligbnceb" * — ^I hare also 
laboured to accomplish my object by means of that very able and 
elegant architect Mr. Chantrell. But alas ! alas ! the sentence 
is past. The tomb of Sir John Topcliffe, Chief Justice of Ireland, 
Master of the Mint, &c in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
if not of Richard III. is destined to lay open to the canopy of the 
heavens, the beautiful stalls of the black canons, with their 
interesting carvings, with " I. H. S." (the charm against demo- 
niac agency,) the beautiful walls with their roses, carnations, 
anemonies, grapes, peaches, &c. and gildings — ^the beautiful 
remains of painted glass, where shields, crests, oak leaves and 
acorns-— birds, and a saint under m^tyrdom, are still visible ; 
all ^ all are doomed to destruction by the Groths and Vandals of 
the 19th century. Well ! property comes into the hands of 
strange men— of men equally devoid of historical knowledge, of 
reflection, of taste, of concern for the opinions of their contempo- 
raries, or the gratification of posterity, and the country is thus 
deprived of its most curious and interesting relics. The chancel 
of Woodchurch gone, (as it soon will be,) the place will be as 
little worth visiting as the black hole of Calcutta. 

" 1 have, however, taken the precaution to furnish myself with 
drawings of all the above objects; as also of the ancient porch 
with ' Beate Marine' upon it, now pulled down. Of these, 
thank heaven! the Vandals could not deprive me. Being 
extremely anxious that what I have been at the pains of collect- 
ing, and omitted in my history of Morley, &c. should be put in 

* For das letter iee the addenda to the Book. 
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prints I must beg the favour of you to co-operate with me, bs, 
otherwise, in all probability, it will be lost for ever. 

** In the east window of Woodkirk chancel there are ^ve shields 
of arms in broken painted glass, but so made up from the broken 
glass of other windows, that little can be gathered from them. 
There are two birds facing each other, apparently intended for 
bustards or large hawks ; but, as I believe, really intended for 
eagles. The arms of Soothill, of Soothill Hall, were an Eagle 
DISPLAYED, argent, ''^ and these birds hare been argent; but they 
are not displayed, which causes me to doubt whether Sir John 
Topcliffe may not have had these birds (if bustards) for his 
supporters. 

" In one of these shields, on a piece of glass, which seems once 
to have been silvered, is a saint upon a wheel cross, in the agonies 
of martyrdom. A hand appears over his head, which I imagine 
has belonged to another figure, perhaps the Roman Lictor. You 
will remember my having shewed you my drawing of this and 
other things. 

" In the chancel of Woodchurch, upon a marble slab, is the 
following inscription : — 

Thos. Ayre de Howley. 

Conditur hoc tumnlo nulla pietate secnndus 

Simplicitatis amanB, justitueque tenax, 

Fortis evangeliie, pietatis vudt amicus. 

Sic et supremum dauserit ille diem. 

Amissum juste deflet vicinia tota, 

DivitibuB fugium, pauperibuaque patrem. 

Obiit 21 die Junii Amio 1706, ttt 6$. 

" The tower of Woodchurch, which has evidently been rebuilt 
since the days of the black canons, displays a portion of the zig 
zag or chevron arch moulding. Its bells, according to tradition, 
once belonged to Ardsley, but this I doubt for reasons mentioned 
in my history. 

" 1 now come to the most amusing part of my narrative. King 
Henry I. granted the canons of Nostel the privilege of holding a 
fair there at the feast of St. Oswald, (August 5th,) the two pre- 
ceding and two following days. In this reign Woodkirke, as a 
cell of black canons, was also founded ; and it is probable, if not 
certain, that there was a similar grant of a fair to this convent. 
This fair, however, which, tradition says, was once held for three 

" Vide MSS. for the West Biding in the Leeds Old Libnuy. 
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weeks^ was about the time of St Bartholomew^ September 5ih. 
And hereby hangs a tale which may interest a few of your readers 
almost as much as it has amused me. 

'^ The fair of St. Oswald^ at Nostel^ appears to have been suppressed 
by John de Insula (De Lisle) on account of the riots and disorders 
with which it was iattended: What scenes were sometimes wit- 
nessed at the fair belonging to the canons of Wodekirk may be 
conceived £r(«i the following eiLtract from the court roUs of the 
manor of Wakefield. 

' Alicia de Scardeby op. se versus Johannem de Heton^ et 

* quer : quod die Lunie, in festo Nativitatis BEATiB Mabim, 
'anno regis Edwardi nunc nono^idem Johannes insnltum fecit 
' in ipsam. Aliciam et cepit^ ipsam per capiUos capitis sui in 
' nundinis de Wodekirk^ et ipsam iextraxit per captllos prsedictos, 
'a parte boreal! ex parte nunc praediet: quousque fossatuin: 

* Australi ez parte earundem. £t quia non potuit capillos pre- 

* dictos eradicate in hac forma^ emarcuit ped^ suo in facie ejusdem. 
' Alicifle causa eradicandi capillos predictos : et nihil hominus 

* cepit quendam baculum^ et ipsam verberavit ultra humeros, 

* lumbos^ et corpus^ et alia enormia ei intulit^ ad dampna sua C 
' sol—et inde perduxit sectam.' 

'' There can be no doubt^ I thinks that this John de Heton was 
the head of that great family of which^ in my history^ I have 
made mention^ as living at Old Howley Hall^ near Woodkirk ; for 
a John de Heton was living about that period, (9th Edward II.) 
and surely in that very house. Amabil, the wife of John, was 
also concerned in this outrage, against whom also, as also against 
one John Graffard, complaint was made in the same court. One 
John of Newcastle also complained of this John de Heton, for an 
assault and battery, at the same ^ur, to his damage of 100 shil. 
lings ; and one William (the) Carter complained that the said 
John had come into his stall at the fair, and had overturned it, 
by which he lost 20 gallons, of beer worth 2s. 4d.—a cask value 
12d. and a sack worth 8d. The covering of his stall was' also 
torn, damage 12d. and other injuries— total loss 40 shillings— a 
great sum of money in those days. 

" The first curiosity to be noticed upon the face of this account 
is the distance from whence people came to this very celebrated 
fair, to lay in their stock of necessaries for the winter. Here we 
have two travellers, Alice (of) Scardeby* and John (of) Newcas- 

• I wonder wh^re Scardeby is? The temiination " by," or " bye," shews it 
had been a Ume place. 
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tk^tiieeiif>4gttttie«b^.ajq9d fcauaewife^ tl^ oilier a deakr in 
c»tde aMMi wttres. We hare aho Williaiii (the) Cartw bringiag 
refreshments (of various kinds no doubt.) And liere cones John 
de HetoB^ like meet 4^ the great men of his day^ a eomplete out. 
law; and aided probably his man Omffard, and wife Amebil^ 
and derated pafhaf» by the Carter'e good liquor, he kicks up a 
row-t^fOTiertans his stall**' taps his cades -^knocks doim the New- 
castle man, and eswreting the fine hxdcs of Alke of Seardeby, if 
not her person, he attemps to steal the growing crop eren upon 
A^ »Hisecrated grounds oi the Uack canons ! I ! What a picture 
of the times! And these were the daysof chiiralrf forsooth ! 

'^Let not any of your readers be startled at my supposing t^t 
fiir &yan ThenAill, Sir John Elland, Adam de Oxediepe, or 
Adam ef Batley, and msk other personages, were at Wodekirk 
Mr at this period, both on business and for pleamre. In MadoK'd 
History of the Sxchequ^ it is recorded (p. ftS$) that twenty 
peunds was allowed in the 18th of Henry 11. to Ayhrard the 
king's fihamberhdn, to bay a robe for the young king, at Win. 
Chester £eur. And this rebe, bought at Giles' hiU fair, was actu. 
ally bought for his coronation. Some fairs in these times wer6 
so ^unous that merchants from France, I^Nun, Fl^renoe, the Low 
Countries, and even Germany, came with their wares and mer- 
diandise to sell ; and every family of consequeace, as well as the 
religious houses, laid in their stock of necessaries for a wh€4e 
year. In these times also, the priest and clerk stood ready, all 
day, during the time of the ^rs, to marry, in their churches, all 
sudi at> during the mirth of the fair, were desirous to be married. 
The houeekold books of the Earl of Northiunberland, in Hem^ 
VH's rrign, and Lord* North's in that ai Elisabeth, among 
various other doeum^ts abundantly shew the importance of these 
fairs, and that the nobility themselves went a marketing. Peo- 
pie theiefbre are not to judge of what Wodekirk Mr was from 
what Lee, dB Lbi0h, feir now is. In fact it was cimsideraMe in 
my juvenile days compared with what it has been for mmj 
years, and musicians, act^is, jugglers, &c. such as, even in Nor* 
man times, were brought to &irs, to attract company, still 
continued to exhibit. 

^^ But I have scsnething still more remarkaMe to tell you, and 
your readers, about Wodekirk, or Leigh fair, which is, that, on 
St. Bartholomew's day, the scholars from the grammar schods oi 

• " Fw a Garter to wear my Rw^;' (Seel) " by at BCarket X¥j« 
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Leeds^ Wakefield^ &c. were brought to this place for disputation, 
or 'to ascertain their proficiency in classical learning, annually, 
down to the early part of last century. When first I gained this 
information— coming, as it did, from rery creditable^ but unedu- 
cated, old men, I doubted the truth of their forefather's tradition, 
but finding that the fiur onoe lasted about three weeks, and that 
the last day was on St. Bartholomew— the patron or tutelary 
saint of Scholars —re^ecttBg too on the accounts of Stowe, Lilly 
the astrologer, and others, I am now as sure that these disputa- 
tions were at Lee fair as if I bad seen them— for how coqM old 
hkbourers and mechattiesknow any thing about 8t. Baarthoiomew ^ 
or the usages on his day ? 

'^ One old man, who died about 1780, and from whom my tfifbr^ 
mant had Ms account, related, thiat hh fiithf^r, when a boy, wift» 
present (hiring a dii^utation, and h^ weS nigh been knocked on 
the heasd by a beadle --for, haj^ning to ask one of the boys who^ 
stood up, the Latin word^ for certain airtieles^ which } date not 
myself put, e^en in that feinguage, in this place; the gentlemair 
in geld laced robe and cocked hat, ap^ied hts truncheoki so forci- 
My to the ' pericranium' of the catechiser as lAade hikn 
remember his impudence and indecency all his Hfe stflerwards; 
My respectable neighbour and tenant, Mr. Mark HepwOTth^ an 
enthusiast in antiquities, like myself^ from hh chiMfaaod, had ihh 
kMt narration from two rery aged persons, Joseph- BM andf 
Ifiehard Moreby, men of good character, who died above thirty* 
yesHTS ago, as appears by the Woodchureh regisfter. 

*' But I must new take leave of Woodchureh. Connderin^ 
how little was known of it before I wrote, even by Dr, Whitaker,- 
tacking the present cmnmunication to- the contents of my volume,. 
I flatter myself that I have done tolerable justice to the place. I 
fisgh Ibr the ravages which tiihe and the Vamkli^ have^committed ; 
bat most of all on account of the spacious, curious, and beautify 
Chiui($el. RuminaHing on this, in cennectton with times past, and' 
dewing its present neglected, dilapidated state, a feeling of me- 
lancholy, as well as iDdignation> stetds upon me. In the beandldf 
kiBgui^ of the Psalmist I would exohiini * We diitak upon her 
' stones and it pitieth ue to dee her in the dust^' " 
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THE PARISH OP BATLEY. 



We now enter upon the history of a parish in every sense 
one of the most interesting, and formerly one of the most impor- 
tant in the district, replete with impressire facts and important 
characters belonging to times long since past away. There is 
no doubt that the common etymology of the name is correct, and 
that it signifies the field of Batt, or Batta, a simame, says Whita- 
ker, which remained long after the extinction of the Saxon lan- 
guage. Batley is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book. " In 
Bateleia, Dunstan and Stainulf and Westre had fire carucates of 
land to be taxed, where there are two ploughs. Ilbert has it. 
There are six yillanes and four bordars, with five carucates. 
There are a presbyter^ a church, and two acres of meadow* 
Wood pasture two quarentens long and three broad. Value in 
King Edward's time twenty shillings; now the same." The 
population then of Batley at this period may be estimated at one 
hundred souls^ and it would seem that the laud was compara- 
tively well cultivated. How the manor was granted out by the 
Lades does not appear, but at an early period it became part of 
the possessions of a family called simultaneously according to the 
place of their residence, de Bateley, de Copley, and de Oxenhope. 
At the beginning of the fourth century, that is in the reign of 
Edward II. Adam de Copley was returned lord of Batley, and 
his family remained in possession of it at any rate until the reign, 
of Henry VHI. We shall return to the subject again in our 
account of Howley Hall. Dr. Whitaker says^ " In the coucher 
book of Nostel, is a perambulation of this parish, from which I 
can give only the following extracts^ not having had an opp<Hr- 
tunity of consulting the original. 1st, the village of Courlewell 
(Churwell) with its territory, is situated within the limits of the 
church of Batley. 2ndly, the boundary of the parishes of Leeds 
and Batley is described to be '^ a certain river descending between 
the wood of Farneley and the wood of Gilders (I suppose Gilder- 
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some) 88 £Eir as to the hospital of BestoD. Item another river on 
the souths descending between the wood of Middleton and the 
essart of Morley^ as far as to the aforesaid hospital of Beston^ is 
also the boundary between the aforesaid parishes." Our author 
adds^ '* From the account given of this hospital^ it must have 
stood at the bottom of the hill^ and on the south side of the 
brook dividing Ghurwell and Beeston. 

Mr. Scatcherd has favoured the author with the following 
communication relative to Batley^ which we insert at length: — 
f* There is a tradition at Batley respecting the murder of an old 
derk of the churchy who kept a public house where still there is 
one^ opposite the school. 

*^ I have taken some pains to get information upon the subject ; 
but with difficulty^ and only by accident^ could ascertain even the 
period when the catastri^he occurred. The following are my 
scanty gleanings. 

" This old man had married to his second wife, a young woman^ 
who proved unfaithful to him, and formed a connection with 
another person. Wishing to get rid of him, she conspired with 
her paramour, and au apprentice boy, to dispatch him. In this 
boy the old clerk reposed the chief confidence for his safety, sus- 
pecting the danger at hand ; but, while ascending some stairs, 
and in the very act of saying '' if thou be there Jack, I'm safe,'* 
the young villain struck him on the head and he was finally 
inurdered. For two days and nights his body was concealed in 
a heap of manure, and being then conveyed to Carlinghow Chaise, 
•r spring wood, it was thrown into a pit, which to this day, is 
called '^the Clerk's pit." After much inquiry, and search in the 
neighbourhood to no purpose, it is said the then vicar (''Dean") 
was consulted, who used this curious phrase : — '' If an angel appear 
the dead will arise," intimating that if a golden reward were 
offered for the discovery of the body, it would be brought forth, 
(a piece of money, called '' an angel," being still current.) But 
it aeems he was wrong, for blood hounds were eventually employed; 
and the absurd tale is, that they hunted the corpse to the very 
mouth of the pit, whence it was taken. The name of the did man 
is said to have been Haley or Healey. What was done to the 
criminals remains unknown, but they were certainly apprehended. 

" By a tombstone on the south side of the church, it appears 
that one Thomas Haley, carpenter, died April 1, 1682, aet AtJ, and 
'' Rebecka" his wife, Oct. 20, in 1726, nt 84. Now this woman 
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would be about 26, in 1683» wben ber hiifllMmd ws^ 4? I vbA tfieir 
difference of 20 years creates a suspicion that tbis carpento was 
the identical derk^ but I am unaMe to add in<Hre. 

'^ Vicar DeaD> as appears froip Whitaker, was presented to tbe 
living of Batley, sometime in tbe reign of Cbarles II. and proK- 
bably upon tbe restoration or passing of tbe ''Unifqnnity" Aet. 
It does not appear when hc^ died or resigned. 

'' One of tbe vicars of Batley^ called " Hollyoak," waa taken off 
.in a singular way. He wa9^ during bis journey to Batley from 
tbe 80utb> put into a bed where a boy had slept who had the anaH 
.poK. By this means the Ticar caught tbe infeeti<»i> and died of 
the complaint soon after his arrival. 

•'On the Thursday in Whitsuu week, 1786, there waa a dread- 
fpl storm of thunder and lightning, which, in its course over 
Batley, struck tbe south east pinnacle of the church tower, about 
five o'clock in the evening. The inconceivable power of the dec* 
trie fluid has seldom been m<^e conspicuous than it was in this 
instam^. Tbe finial of tbe pinnacle rested upon four stones each 
weighing (upon an average,) 113 pounds. These were driv«i 
away, in different directions, sa sudd^y, and sa wondcffi]dly, 
that tbe finial, as if unaffected by the shock, never lost ita per«. 
pendicular, but was actually found resting upon the course of 
stone below, as though it had been set thereon by tbe original 
builders. The stricken four stones were cast a& follows, vis.: 
one upon an dd barn below the vicajrage, one upon the stone steps, 
on the soutli aide of tbe burial ground, (next upper Batley,) which 
it broke ; one into another part of tbe ground ; and one fell iipoi» 
the diurch^ Tbis account I have from several very creditable 
pennons still living, and it induces me to maitioii a similar wonder^ 
equally well authenticated, which occurred at Harewood, a few 
years ago, 

''A very worthy person, one Ge<»ge Fawceti^ a batter, at 
Birstal^ whom I well knew, e^cially as an exeellent singer^ 
happened to call at Harewood for payment of a 1»11 when a 
^under storm came on« A number of sovereigns were laid, with 
noteS;! upon a table>, when au awful flash darmed tbe redconers^ 
and qaused them to retire, Upon reapproaching the money it waa 
disQCKrered that a guinea or a sovereign was gone, and it occasioned 
Mun? ex^anation,^Fawcett denyitig that he had toudted thte cash, 
and hia ^Mstomer averring that he had counted it out and left it^ 
Tbe£eiinner, I believe^ with bis usual generodty, good temper. 
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and forbearance^ gare up the pointy and the other had no qualm 
0^ conscience ; for^ upon reaching down the candle snuffers^ the 
same erening^ which hung upon a nail^ the good housewife dis^ 
covered them to he almost as finely gilded, as though a working 
goldsmith had d<me the job. These snuffers> so gilded, are, I: 
und^^tand, still shown at Harewood. An equal astonishment 
was once excited at Horsforth, but I forget the particulars. 

^' Gipsies. — I must not forget to relate that on returning from 
Batley, with Mr. Geo. Growther, on the dOth of December^ 1881, 
I saw, for the first time in my life, a gip6ey hut, at night, with 
its fire blazing on the right, of the rotd, (as we returned,) and 
about 40 or 50 yards below the *' Needless" Inn, or Cardigan's 
arms, just by the rimkt which crosses the ro^ on this kill side^ 
The family conssted of husband, wife, and young daughter^ fa« 
d tinker and grinder, was exercising his erening rocation as 
a fiddler, at the ^^ Needless" Inn, accompanied by the ^rl, while 
his wife, a pretty black eyed woman, (but lost in dirt,) was sitting 
solitary, guarding the tent ; with her sparklers (over ^adowed 
irith fine blade eyelashes) fixed in listless indolence upon the fire. 
She told me that she was a native of Somersetshire, but that her 
husband's settlement was at Beverley, in this county ; and on my 
asking if she was not afraid of a storm, and still colder weather^ 
she reified, that a good snow was what she had long wanted, as 
it would be both more wholesome and pleasant after a good down^ 
&I1. These gipsies, I have ever observed, are as excellent judgei 
of situation, as were the monastics of the middle ages. If thei^ 
be one, nic^ sheltered, well watered, dry, and green spot, in a long 
lane, or by a road ^de, they are sure to find it. 

'^During the last summer, (1832) we had four or ^ve mot0 
camps of gipsies along the top of Morley Spring, in Scotsman.^ 
lane, and so many people went to see them from all the surtound^ 
tog' villages, that ihe towns officers were obliged to send them 
away at a short notice. 

^* Anothei' description of travellers, formerly very mimerousitf 
these parts, deserve notice here, viz,: the '^ BeD Horses." I havef 
a faint recollection of them passing through Morley twice a tveek, 
on Mondays and Thursdays as I am told. They were called pack 
horses from carrying large packs of cloth, &c. on their backs. 
They stand connected with our national history, atfd in page 284, 
of my history, a l»ief allusion to them is made. These bell 
horses and their drivers were the chief conveyances dnring th^ 
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middle ages^ and down to the times of the great civil war. By 
means of them^ not only rarious goods^ but letters^ and e^en youngs 
Oxford and Cambridge stadents, were passed from various parts 
of the kingdom. We have an interesting account of them in the 
25th volume of the Archaeologia^ just come out. '^Imedyatly 
after that comunycacion (says the writer^) we mete one Stephen 
Amore^ a man of Nottyngh'en comyn from Stamfford^ dTyying 
horses lodden with cloth before him/' Sec Stephen it appears 
had been at Bury^ (probably Bury in Lancashire^ or Bury (St. 
Edmonds^) in Suffolk^) and like all his brother carriers, was 
a famous newsmonger and politician. 

*f When I saw the bell horses at Morley^ passing on to Dews- 
bury and Thbmhill^ the first horse only wore a bell. The roads 
were then narrow and rugged^ with deep ruts^ and the causeways^ 
generally^ were single and uneven. The bell horses always kept 
this foot path^ and forced therefrom travellers of every description; 
80 that on dark nights, and especially in the winter time, the bell 
of the proud leader was a most useful appendage. These road- 
sters ceased to travel, sometime, as I fancy, about 17^4, but I 
cannot ascertain the precise date. 

'* The family of the ^' Homblowers" was pretty numerous in 
these old days, and one of the number, at Morley, was the village 
postman. It is a usage as old as Shakspeare's days, but quite 
discontinued here now. In the Merchant of Venice, act v. scene 1; 
Lancelot says, " Tell him there's a horn come from my master 
full of good, news." 

*' In the early, and even middle part of the last century, in the 
neighbourhood of Batley, and such hilly grounds, manure was 
carried into the fields in what were called " Hotts," square boxes 
or crates, M'hich hung like panniers over the badiLs of the horses, 
and which were, generally, managed by women. They had open- 
ing doors in the underside through which the tillage was 
discharged upon . the land ; and while one box or pannier was 
emptying the other was borne up by an assistant, or else by, 
what we call in Yorkshire, " A Buck." This account I received 
from very respectable old people at Batley, and I have since met 
with an article in Brocket's Glossary which corroborates it by 
shewing that such usage prevailed in other parts. " I have 
heard old people say," writes Mr. Brocket, " that between the 
confines of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, it was common for the 
men to employ themselves in knitting, while the women were 
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engaged in the servile emplayinents of carrying these ^' Hots" 
upon their backs." It has been remarked to me that Hot is Hod, 
but I would prefer deducing it from, the French word Hotte, 
signifying a scuttle, dosser or basket, to carry on the back. 

'^ Every person who has travelled in France knows that the 
labours in agriculture in that country are jchiefly sustained by the 
women; and this is one, amongst other things which displays 
the similarity of the manners and customs of the modern French 
and ancient English. This subject (broadied only by myadf,) I 
have discussed at length in a popular work." 

The church at Batley will be described in the next bodk ; we 
shall in this place only allude to some of its peculiarities which 
rder to remarkable characters or interesting events. The tmfet 
has at one time evidently served as a fortification and a place of 
defence, according to the custom to which we have so frequeiitly 
had occasion to allude in this history. The inscripticm upon' the 
monument of the great Lord Savile is a curious example of the 
tastless and verbose pomposity which characterised similar com- 
positions of the age. The translation of the Latin part of it will 
be of no use to the reader ; he will, however, be pleased by the 
perusal of some English verses appended to it, which we subjoin 
in a note.* Near the little gate on the south side of the church 

* What Bacred Ashes this sad Tomh contaiiis ! 
In this low Grave what glorious remains ! 
His Deeds and Fame could once our World surprize, 
Now — ^in a Narrow Cell — ^lo ! here he lies. — 

Here lies entomVd a Peer of great renown, 
A Spirit None hut Death could e^er hring down— 
The Title shews his Name — his Name is Glory, 
Read hut Old John Lord Savile— .'tis a Story. 

Great Pompey once, with one 8tq> on the ground. 
Vaunted he could command all Latium round : 
How £Eur this Name commanded and made room. 
Old York will witness to the Age to come. 

Then rest, great Savile, since thy Scene is done. 
In death resign — ^which living wouldst to none. 
Here rest—thou hast heen glorious in thy days — 
There can no more he said of Csesar's praise. 

This is indeed sad turged stuff. It seems to have heen the common maxim in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to hespatter the dead with every possihle 
description of praise, and to refer to their dissolution rather as an apotheosis than a 
suhoiiflsion to the common lot of mortality. 
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yard is a gimre stone, which » oonaeoted wtth a singular and > 
scin^irhat intenstiiig traditioii« Itexhihits the full haagth figum 
c^ a man with a sword hy his ode, with his hands clasped npcni 
his breast, and his head veisti]^ upon a pillow. The following is 
the traditum in the neighboufhood ralatiire to this stone-**that he 
was a sdboolonaster, whose extreme setmtjr excited the idihor* 
iCDce of his scholarBy who coBseqn^itljr rose upon him in a body^ 
and killed him with his own sword** Th^re is another inteiest^. 
lag relie at this chorch whidi also refers to a cnstcnn which 
formerly prevailed^ and which it is to be sincerely regwtted has. 
ever been' abolished* Tke old poors' box with its padlock and 
slaple> conducts the memory back to a period when ehafity and* 
pnbik worship were synonymous^ and when the chnrch was 
seldom frequented by the more wealthy inhabitants of the ricinity^ 
il^liiont the deposit of some small sum to be expended in the 
maintenance of the afficted and destitnte. We shall now' 
i%ler to 

MORLEY. 

Thbbe can be little doubt that Morley^ though now a mere 
village^ was anciently a place of very considerable importance, 
2^ that in all probability it was one of the most populous and. 
celebrated places in the whole of the district. Whatever it might 
have been in the iSaxon times, it was reduced to a state of com. 
plete devastation at the time of the Conquest. The following is 
the description of it in Doomsday Book, " In Moreleia, Dunstan 
held six carucates of land to be taxed ; and six carucates there 
may be which Ilb6rt has, but it is waste. There is a church. 

• Upon this subject Mr. Scatcherd says, " This story I take to be, like most 
traditionary tales, made up of error, with a strong seasoning of thitb. Tbat this 
person was the sclioohnMtef liere^ I hsre no dcNibi,~.«aii4 that he commonly wore 
a sword, and alwaya i «bgger^ I haye no doubt ; ftt the Sedniaatics of the early 
and middle ages, wcce often military men, and the ctagger wi9 wotn by them even 
in Elizabeths reign. Bnt the Eedesiaatics, ot rather the PHests^ were not only 
military men but schoolmasters^ and the only schoolmasters too, down to a late 
period. Independent, indeed, of the £ict that they monopolized nearly all the 
science and learning of the dark.ages-.>that they were Statesmen, Chancellors, 
Civilians, Architects, and Historians ; (and, of course, the best qualified for the 
work of education) it would ill have suited the craft and policy of the Romish 
Church to have allowed the exercise of this important trust to laymen. Ihift man 
ih stone, therefore, I am well assured, was a Priest, a Vicar of the Church, and the 
Schoolmaster at Batley ; and that his gravestone, once in the ehancel, |ia» be^ 
thrown out, upon the rebuilding of the Church in Hemy the §th er 8th> rrigpir -" 
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Wood pasture one mik long aad oM hnUBsA* VaM in tim tiffie 
€i King Edward, forty shillmgs." AlthiMigli no ialiltbteBts are 
anentioned in Ms survey, it appears from anvther passage in 
Doomsday Book that a number of people in tlie WxpenMake ware , 
called upon io pronounce a verdict upon a disputed topic ma. doaUt 
(daeemed, at that remote age> of the vary last impertflBce. 
" According to the verdict of the men of Stoelege Wapentelie^ 
concerning the church of St. Mary, which is in Morley Wooc^ 
the king has a moiety of ihe three festivak of 8t. Mavy^ whieA 
belongs to Wakefield* Ilbert and theporiests who serve the diiiidl 
have all the reste'^^ The argument which the excellent historian 
of the place has deduced fvom these iaets to demonstrate the fiwL 
mer consequence of Moriey, is very condustve. He refenr ta the 
following particttlar&-^^^ That there was even in the vdga of 
Edward the Confessor a cburdi here->«-*-««tl»t it was dedicated t» 

the mother of Christ and called St. Mary's ****-«»that tiie 

ahns, oUatioBs, or offiemngs, belonging to this church were coosL; 
derable^ and were enjoyed in moieties^ one half by the king as 
seized of the advowson of the church at Wakefield> and the other 
moiety l^ his feodal baron- and the Romi^ priests who hwe 

officiated from all whidi circunistanced> and from the tuvm 

baving given its name to the Wapentake^ we may be sure tinfc 
Moriey, though now a poor manufacturing village^ was in early 
times a place of considerable consequence.* Hiis conclusion is 
strongly confirmed by a fact to which we have already adverted^.' 
that Uie Soots in their invasion of Bngland^ in the disastrous and' 
inglorious reign of Edward II. wintered at Morky, and from- thts^- 
place^ as their head quarters> spread terror and devastation^ 
throughout the surroumding country. Now when the blesk and^ 
exposed siti;mtion of Morley is cimsidered^ it will be evident that 
they could only have been induced to ^is selection for theiip 
abode during so long a period, by the number of its houses, the 
excellence of its accommodations, and ccmsequently its superiority 
of magnitude and importance. That it was anciently possessed- 
at a respectable nmnerical population, is proved by the fact oFIhe' 
existence of so rich and so celebrated a church as that of St. 
Mary's, which would surely have never been founded ia a plac^ 
where there was not dJ> adequate and impoeirig' number eP 
parishioners. We hafve before affirmed our c^vietion-' f hat the 
annihilation of this dotKsef^ueiiee, and the deetfne iand nun of 'Mor^I 

^ ■' IBfet. Morlty, p. -3. ' 
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ley are to be attributed to the rarages oi the Soots, whose 
ferocioua dianu!ter, iniamed by a sense ef natiooal injury, woukl 
be deyeloped by the demolition or conflagration of the towns 
which they cursed with their presence. Mr. Scatcherd has men- 
tioned a hct strongly confinnatory of this conviction. He states 
that on many wall stones in the neighbourhoad, he has discovered 
evident marks of fire ; and e^eciaily on some which have probably 
belonged to the church or chapel of Edward the Second's reign.t 
(Our own belief is, that prior to this period Mwley was the most 
flourishing town in the district which we are now reviewing. 

Some very intewsting and instructive parti^uLu^ applicable 
not <»ily to the ancient history of Morley, but to the whole of the 
neighbourhood south of Leeds, have been communicated to us by 
the gentleman to whom this work is placed under so many obli. 
gations. These particulars we shall give in the writer's own 
words, they will be found particularly important to those who are 
at present engaged in eliciting the immense metallic treasures of 
the district 

" From the rugged aspect of many places about Morley — « 
theturningupof much scorieuponmy own premises, and the name 
of a place at the Town's end still called '' The Cinder Hill," I am 
satisfied that in the Plantagenet reigns, or perhaps before them, 
there were iron foundries to the west, north, and north-east of 
Morley. The extensive beds of cinders discovered in our neigh, 
bouring woods, especially those of Fabnley and Middleton ; 
and very near their respective rivulets, put the matter out of 
doubt; and, I am told, there are the same appearances at 
BeUisle. On the Middleton side of the new Bewsbury and Leeds 
road, (going thereto from our low common,) Uiere is still the 
vestige of a large dam, and some remains of very large ovens, 
with thin bricks, such as the Romans used, were lately discovered. 
But the most curious fact connected with this discovery is, that 
these very works were, actually, upon, and but a few yabds 
ABOVE, A THIN BKV OS! CoAL, which the people of those times 
seem little to have regarded, using timber more than any thing 
for their blast or smelting. I do not think it certain, however, 
that they made no use of this coal, for their works are, genenXij, 
upon this strata ; and, what are called *^ Beliptte" are found, as 
well at Holbeck, as Haigh>Moor JSide, and various neighbouring 
places. One thing seems quite evident, which is, that they kept 

* Hist Morley, p. 4. 
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very much to the Woods, add these brooks menticmed by Hofin. 
shtd,* which once, probably, were large rimlets. Where tiliey 
seem to hare departed from this usage we can generally diseoirer 
the reaistfn af it, as in the instance of " Stonee Pits" at the top of 
Neepdiaw Laiae, and within a few yards of the Roman roadt 
b^ore m^itioned^ called '^ the Street/' and the ardent way cross- 
ing it from Loidis (Leed^) to Man^unium (Mahchester.) In 
conlfirmation of these rugged pastures having had works of this 
kind upon them I would remark, in addition to what is hdore 
noticed, that l&e Very name of '^ Stone Pits" be^)eak6 their 
cnrigin i for the ore, with ud, in Yorkshire, is still called *' Ib0K- 
STOfKB ;" therefore, for brevity, the old Works,^or milies, would 'be 
called the '* Stone Pits," and there being no buildii^ matei^s, 
or stone likely to be gotten for roads hereabouts, is a thing whi& 
well confirms my inferente."j: 

The history of the Old Chapel lit Morley, the maily place of 
worship on consecratod ground in England now in the hands of 
the Nonconformists, will be given in the next book* We Bhall 

^ Hist, of Moiley, p. 165: f lb. 201. 

X Mr. Hunter (the Sheffield historian) has some pleasing and pertinent passa- 
ges on this subject of our Yorkshire iron works. Having described, under the 
Anti-Noiman period of his work, the ancient class of tenantry called *^ YiUani,^* 
he adds, '* But when we Gomider the mineral riches of the district, we can hanlly 
hesitate to belicTe that to these another numerous class is to he added. Bede in 
the 8th century, mentions iron among the- mineral productions of this IsUad ; and 
the remarkable fact that in the midst of a mass of scoria the refuse of some ancient 
hloomary kear Brioford, was found a deposit of Roman Coins, seems to leave it 
indisputable that the iron mines of Yorkshire were explored by its Roman inhabi- 
taatfl. Ko where did the ore present itself more obviously by tinting, with its 
beautiful ochre, the beds of the streamlets in its vicinity ; no where did it lie 
junecto ibe torfikce ; Ho where coidd there bo -greal^r ieieilities fiMr^ubjotting the 
4Hre to the processes necessary to extract from it its metal, than in the forest 
«]liir«ngh which ^sa Don poured its waters; Many beds of soMia^ of 'the kind just 
.^meBtioned, a»e found in various parts of the parish of Sheffield, where there is'sow 
IK) tiafiiion, tft mj record of works having existed: They ire fbvAd id the jnork 
Jtfftmi whioh for liiany eentuiles pMt has been peeuliarl^^approfjriftted' to^'the^^ikit. 
tnue'el'the liiord. Owf most of them the* soS has so ii0eiifi»thiied as to fern ft 
'Very tlii<A: ertu% in whieh trees of aneieBt growth are at 1ihis'tti«uient floiffisixiiig, 
•iBie probabilities ate tiiterefbre strong that, before the N(»niaii inVasiOB, aad^hfet, 
•venwiale the Romans had possession of the Island, the'^ iron 4Ulnes of- Sbeffiilld 
effonied - employment to a- cetfsidei^ble number of persons^-some^ to drvw tititt ore 
from its bed, others to extract it from the metal, and a third class in tMnkitiiig 
weapons, implements of huiAiandry, or domestic utensils.'* 
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bring togetlier in this place some misoellaneous pardcdlan in its 
history. The priory at Nostel had some land here during the 
existence of that monastic foundation; f<nr Ralph de Lisle and 
William his son or In'Other^ gave twdre oxgangsuof Hmd in Mor. 
ley to that house ; and Robert^ son of Heriliert de Beaton^ gare 
twelve acres of land here to the same priory. The most cttrious 
and perhaps the most ancient house in this vicinity is ** Slack's 
Gyttage/* an andent farm house^ the pn^^erty of the Earl of 
Dartmouth ; it is an ancient lath and plaister cottage with a roof 
of exactly the same construction as that of the chap^.* Several 
houses exist built in the time of the Protectorate^ and one to 
which the date of James I. is ascribed. Two places in the vOlage 
still preserve names indicative of their ifbrmer consequence ~ the 
Ratten Row^ or muster.row^ where the inhabitants of the Wapen- 
take were formerly assembled — and the Hungrill^ a-word concern- 
ing some corrollative of which Drake says^ '^ If it would not be 
thought pedantry in me to give my opinion^ I should decisively 
derive it from the Huns or Easterling merchants^ who had 
staples or marts at the most considerable towns in the kingdom." t 

The manor of Morley now belongs to the Earl of Dartmouth^ 
who owns about one thousand six hundred of the two thousand 
three hundred acres of land which the township contains. This 
noble proprietor has, tm different occasionSy honourably signalised 
himself by the acts of true beneficence which he has performed to 
the inhabitants. 

Howley HaJI was formerly the most important^ and its remains 

still constitute the most attractive^ objects of attention in this 

.township. The name of Howley means the field on the hill^ 

where^ says Dr. Whitaker^ for several generations^ was the mag. 

* Of this cottage the bittoriaa of Morioy nyi, ^ The ihaft of the dumnejr, 
immeiiiely haegb and formed of lalh and plaater, ivtth a top of aticlai and binding!, 
being doubdeat a fiinnel for ihe amoke, conatrncted at an after period, displaya the 
antiquity of the dwelling.i«3ut ihe fire-place is the most 8iiiprifflngi.^t is eleven 
feet ten inchea ivide ; five feet two inchea deep ; and five feet five inchea high. In 
the centre of tbii apace, no doubt, in ancient times, WM the reredoaae or the akelow 
.ton of a mde range ; and here, around a fire, pardy peih^ ot coal, but principally 
of wood, did ihe anceston of Slack ait plaiting their atraw hata by the ligHl qf^ 
.Mamiff in ihe day time. Theae interesting glimpaea at the occupations and habita 
of enr old natives, I have delighted from boyhood to catch fixmi the oldest people. 
If ihey seem strange at the present day, how much more will they amuse our 
posterity?'' 

t Ebor. 312. JSfeatcherd, 187. 
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nificent seat of an legitimate branch of the Savile8> though by 
address and court favour they outstripped the heads of the fiunily 
for a time in himour. 

Of the £unily of the Saviles, howeyer we may be tempted by 
the nature of the materials^ we must abstain from giving an 
account until we arrive at the last book of our work. 

Howley Hall must have been one of the most splendid resi- 
dences in Yorkshire^ or in the kingdom. Gamden> in a passage 
elsewhere alluded to^ calls it '^ a most elegant house/' and if the 
magnificence of any edifice is to be estimated by the amount of 
the sum expended upon its erection^ then, this must have been one 
of the most superb residences Britain has ever seen. About two 
hundred yards to the nortluwesty was an ancient mansion of the 
Mirfields/ which was abandoned, and probably destroyed, when 
the more modem hall was buU t. It was erected by Sir John 
Savile, afterwards baron of Pontefract, and finished in the year 
1590; but it received considerable additions and improvements 
fnmki his son, the first Earl of Sussex of the fionily. Part of the 
old mansion was preserved in the outhouses and offices of the new 
one, and Dr. Whitaker declares that . one part which appears to 
have been the chapel, exhibits some appearances of antiquity 
greater than he had . ever observed in a dcwiestic building, and 
probably not later than the year 1200. This hall, at the time of 
its erection, is said to have cost one hundred thousand pounds, 
that is to say about six hundred thousand pounds of our present 
money — a sum which staggers credulity itself, and must cer- 
tainly be immensely exaggerated. From an elevation of the south 
front, which has been preserved, the house seems to have truly 
merited the appellation of Camden ; it had a high and massive 
tower at each extremity ; the middle, or principal building was 
perfectly regular and well proportioned ; it had a projecting cen- 
tre, or porch, on the south side, ornamented with columns and 
capitals; and the battlem^its on the summit, the chimnies so con. 
structed as to rise like the minarets of an oriental mosque, and 
the high and graceful cupolas surmounting the whole, must have 
imparted to it an aspect extremely noble and striking. The plan 
and arrangment of the interior it is impossible now to ascertain. 
A fine bowling green was annexed to the west side of the hall, a 

* Compare Whitaker's Loid. and Elm. 238, ^th Scatoherd's Hist. MorL 235. 
In an account of the antiquitieB at this place, whicli it is impossible for us to 
describe ; the reader is referred to the latter work quoted and to the pa^. 
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cherry orchard occupied the east, an ornamental gard^i the norths 
and a kitchen .garden the south. This mansion, continued- the 
pride and the ornament of the country until 1730, when we are 
tdd^ that hy the false representations of a designing ageixt^ Chris- 
top^r I{o^on, to the' Earl of Cardigan, then its owner, an order 
was given for its demoBtioh ; that mad mandate was carried into 
effect,! the colossal masses which composed the. angles were hlown 
vg with gunpowder, immense quantities of its wnmght stone were 
diisperaed thorough Motley, Birstall, Batley, ^nd the neighbouring 
hamlets, many rooms at Wakefield were adorned with the wains- 
cottiiig, and the Presbyterian meeting house, at Bfadford was 
fitted up with the same material. 

We have fdready given a full account of the principal events 
which occurred in the history of Hbwley Hall, its beipg garri- 
soiied by the Parliamentarians,, and besieged hf the. royalists in 
the great civil war. Those of our readers who are desirous of 
perusing a more extended and minute account of the historical 
particulars relating to it, may consult the History of Morley, 
p. 235—262, where they will find all they can denre. Th^re are 
two reputed facts connected with the place which,, howemer, we 
must not omit The first is that the celebrated Rubens visited 
Lord Savile in Howlej Hall,>and painted for him a view of Pon. 
tefract — and the second is, that Archbishop Usher here assumied'the 
disguise of a Jesuit in order to try the controversial talents of 
BobeH Cooke, the learned vicar of Leeds. 

.. Lady Anne's Well, commonly supposed fo have been so called 
from Lady Anne or Anna Sussex, and frequented annually on 
Palm Sunday, by the surrounding vUlagers, who at six o'clodc on 
the morning of that day drink its waters upon the strange sofjpo* 
sition <^ their preternatural efficacy, is situated on the sooih«oR6t 
side of the ruins near to Soothill wood* Mr. Scatcherd thlidcs 
that this observance of the villagers is a remnant of the venera. 
tion attached to wells reputed to be holy, which formerly pre. 
vailed in this country ; and he 'asserts, and, it may be added, 
fHToves, that in the. immediate neighbourhood was formerly. a 
chapel before the church was erected at Batley, called a Fidd- 
kirk, which originated the well known FieUUeock, or, as he thinks 
it shouM be called, FieldJdrk fair. 

One curious circumstance connected with this vicinity remains 
to be recorded. At a short distance from the farm house at 
Howleyj near the foot-path to Morley, is a small stone with this 
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inscriptioD^ "Efere N^yisou killed yiecher, 1684" This Ncriaon 
was one of the boldest and taoet suooea^ highwaymen whose 
exploits ever Blled the pages jof the Newgate Calendar^ OKoxdted 
the terror oi the country.^ Boni in Poi^afract> . he was well 
acquainted with this loodity^ and frequently made it the sceaie. of 
his exploits. He was allured also to this district by the presence 
x£a, prdligate mariied wonmn^ with whom he carHed on a crimi- 
nal intercourse. Go^elnment^ towards the dgs^ of the reign, of 
Charles II. had <^ered a large reward for his apprehension ; aod 
this Flecher> by the assistance of his brother^ determined to effect 
the capture of the. robber. They. watched their opportunity^ and 
while Nevison was in the £saan house^ the Flechers vanquished, 
and, as they supposed, disarmed him, and secured in the stable his 
horse, celebrated for its astonishing swiftness. But Neiisoh 
'leaped, from the window of his apartment and alighted unhmrt 
upon a heap of manure beneatii ; Flecher, confident in his vast 
athletic pow^r, pursued and overtook him, and after a short but 
desperate struggle, both, fell, Nevison being undermost. But the 
robber had a short pistol in his bosom, with which he fired 
through the heart of his antagonist, who died instantly. The 
robber then recovered his horse, and rode with such astonisliing 
^^eed' to York, where he appeared on the Bowling Green, tiiat on 
his trial he established an alibi, and was acquitted. With his 
subsequent exploits, i^th his trial and his deaths this history has 
no connection. 

SOOTHILL HALL is in the immediate vicinity of Howley, 
and was formerly the seat of an ancient femily of the same name. 
The hall, of which' some vestiges yet remain^ was built about the 
reig%of Mary. , It is scarcely pos^ble to asoo-tain with precision 
the mmensions or the form of the building ; the hall is yet 
remaining, with a email adj(^ning, apartment called the Bishop's 
Parlour^ once the room of Bishop Tilson, of whom a short memoir 
in another place will be presented to the reader. 

CHURWELL can only be mentioned in this place on account 
of the singular origin of its naine. It signifies the well qfchurU, 
not, says Thdresby, '' in the sense that Nabal is .said to have been 
churlish, but in the true notion of the word, which in its original 
had nothing of reproach in it, but signified husbandmen."* 

CARLINGHOW is a poor hamlet, formerly remarkable for a 

• Ducatus, 219. 
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mery old Imildiiig, calkd by Mr. Scfttdherd^ one of tlie most 
antique loddng hooses he eirer beheld— once occupied by the 
Eilands of EDand^ and afler them by the Deightons, and o(»ijec^ 
tmred to have formed the head qoarten of the Marquis of 
Newcastle, the night before the battle of Adwalton Moor. 

BRUNTCLIFFB is referred to for the sake (^narrating one 
of those remarkable discoTeries dT crime, which frequently display 
the Vigilance of a retributiye proridence in a manner which scep- 
ticism itself cannot evade. A small piiWcan, Thomas Hellewell, 
resided at Brandiffe in 1822. On the night <^ the sev^mth of 
February in that year, his fiunily were aroused by fire in the 
stack..garth, one or two of the stadu were soon consumed, and had 
it not been for the powerful and active assistance of the neigh- 
bours, there is no doubt that the flames would soon have reached 
the mistal, where thirteen head of cattle were housed. The 
detection of the incendiary was accomplished by means the most 
extraordinary. A slight fall of snow had just covered the ground, 
and footsteps were clearly discernible about the stack.yard, 
formed by very remarkable shoes, the sde of we of them having 
been curiously mended, and the nails bdng very prominent. 
Hellewell pursued this track with singular activity and resolu. 
tvon, and succeeded, after a devious chace, in capturing the incen- 
diary at Beeston, with the very shoes on his feet, before eight 
o'clock th^ same morning. John Vickers proved to be his name, 
and revenge for a very trivial provocation was his motive. H^ 
was convicted at Ywk, and only escaped firom execution by being 
transported for life. 

GILDEBSOME, according to Mr. Scatcherd,* is a onrup- 
tion of Ghielderzoom. Zoom, says that writer, in the ]Q|utch 
language signifies hem or seam, and metaphorically a border or 
boundary, and the word consequently means the village boundary 
or district of the Gueldres. The acute and sensiUe writer we are 
now quoting, ascribes the origin of this appelbtion to persecution 
for conscience sake. To the cruelties iniBicted upon the Protes. 
tants in Flanders by the Duke of Alva, and the politic encourage- 
ment of them by Elisabeth, tibe same autiior ascribes the chief 
population of those spots in this vicinity which have at length 
become large villages. He therefore concludes that Gildersome 
was so called from the emigrant traders, who fleeing from Guel- 
derland about 1571, here found an asylum.t From a variety 

• History of Morley, 292, f History of Morley, 292. 
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of evidenoes it is certain that Gildersome^ whaterer was the 
origin of its name, was a highly respectable village in the early 
part of the seyenteenth century, and many of its principal inha- 
bitants were distinguished during the dvil wars foe their zealous 
exerti(«8 in the cause of the Parliament. To the " History of 
Morley" so often quoted, we must refer for further particulars 
concerning them. There are no old buildings at present in Guil- 
dersome, the most ancient being of the age of Charles II-— the 
old hall which was built by one of the Dickinson fiEunily is not 
older than the reign of William III. Gildersome, on account of 
its connexion with the Quakers, and on account too of some curi- 
ous transactions of its traders, will occupy a prominent place both 
in our ecclesiastical and commercial departments. 

POPULATION OP THE PARISH OP BATLEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

BaUey, 2,594 2,975 3,717 4,841 

Churwell, 502 666 814 1,023 

OUdenome, 1,232 1,409 1,592 1,652* 

Mofley, 2,108 1,457 3,031 . 3,819 

Total 11,335 
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Since the description of the beautifiil church at Birstal is 
reserred for the next book^ our account of the village itself will be 
very contracted^ and particularly so as it presents few scenes^ and 
is connected trith few transactions of importance. 

Birstal is not mentioned in D6(»hsday Bdok^ but it is commiHdy 
conjectured that it was one of two manofs said to be in Gomersal. 
The whole parish was included within the fee of Lacy^ it is 
highly probable that it formed a part of the Saxon parish of 
Morley^ and that the church at Birstal was founded for the 
accommodation of the vidnity on account of the distance of that 
at Morley. The tombstones in the church yard point to ho cha- 
racters which are sufficiently prominent for description in this 
limited abridgment. Not far from Birstal church is Oakwell 
Hall^ upon which the date 1583 yet remains^ it is a very fine spe- 
cimen of the style of building which prevailed in the country in 
the reign of Elizabeth^ and much to the credit of its owners, it is 
kept in excellent and characteristic repair. We have already 
related an incident which occurred at Oakwell Hall after the 
battle of Adwalton, it was entered by the royalists in search of 
republicans^ and the terror of a nurse of Mrs. Batt, who had just 
been confined, was so great, that she took up the child and fled 
with it in great haste to Pontefract for its security. 

ADWALTON is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, it was 
formerly written and pronounced Adderton, and it is now gene- 
rally designated by the people in the neighbourhood, Athertan. 
Two derivations have been given of its name. Some have supposed 
from the manner in which the word is pronounced, that it is 
derived from the moor near which it is situated, and which 
abounds with heather, whence Heatherton; but others, and evi- 
dently with more propriety, believe that it is a corruption of 
^^ ad Vallum," that it deduces its origin from the Romans, and 
that it proves the road on which it lies to have been a Roman 
road. There is a curious tradition among the inhabitants of 
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Adwalton, which may be founded up<»i truths although it is con- 
firmed by no historic testimony that we can discorer. It is 
stated that Queen Elizabeth in one of her journeys came to 
Adwalton^ that she slept in a house whose site is now oocupied by 
the White Horse Inn^ and that she was so grateful for the atten- 
tions and hospitalities of the inhabitants that she granted them 
the privilege of holding an annual hir. It is useless to attempt 
to decide the truth or falsehood of this tradition. It is^ however, 
indubitable that there was a Mr at Adwalton in 1061 . In our 
history of Wakefield, we have given an account of the fruitless 
attempt which was made by the inhabitants of Adwalton to pre- 
vent the establishment of the cattle fair in the former town. The 
fairs at Adwalton, though on the decline, are still kept up, they 
are held on the twenty-sixth of February, on the Thursdays in 
Easter and Whitsun weeks, and on every other Thursday till 
September SS9th. Adwalton is in the chapelry of Drighlingtok, 
a village which is only remarkable for its grammar schod, 
founded in 1691, and of which an account will be furnished in 
our literary history. 

Most of the remaining townships and villages in the parish of 
Birstal are so ancient as to have existed at the time of the Con. 
quest, and are consequently mentioned in Doomsday Book. From 
that compilation we make the following extracts. ''In Gromersale, 
Ikinstan and Oamel had four carucates of land to be taxed, where 
there may be six ploughs. Ilbert has it and it is waste. Value 
in king Edward's time forty shillings. Wood pasture one mile 
long and one broad. In Wiche ( Wyke) Stainulf and Westre had 
four carucates of land to be taxed, where there may be two 
ploughs. Ilbert has it, and it is waste. Value in king Edward's 
time twenty shillings. Wood pasture four quarentens long, and 

four broad. In Heton (Clekheaton) Dunstan, Ravenehil had 

six carucates of land to be taxed, where there may be three 
ploughs. Ilbert has it and it is waste. Value in king Edward's 
time, twenty shillings.— In Liversec (Liversedge) Levenot and 
Oerneber had four carucates of land to be taxed, where there may 
be two ploughs. * Now Raidulf has it of Ilbert. There are five 
villanes and four bordars with two ploughs. Wood pasture one 
mile long, and half a mile broad. Value twenty shillings, now 
ten shillings." 

Miserable must have been the state of these villages, or 
rather of this tract of country, at this melancholy period, when in 

2z 
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liiTvraedge aiabe^ tile reaMtcBt trace of popnkticn wss to'ii^ 
founds aod erery other part of tlw inrish presented one gloomy 
aspect of depopuktioB and ruiii. Tlie Saxon propriet<»B had sli 
eitl»r faottt extermw a ted or expatriated^ the ground was oio 
kttger tilled and was no kager profitaUe^ and the l^ormaa 
tKMers might have tniyersed the whole without Hading one sin- 
gle peasant upon whom to wreak their fury, or one single cotlaige 
to eonsign to the ibunes. The parish of Birstal perhaps gradually 
reooTOred from its derastation, the land was prc^^ssiVely ren- 
dered prodiictirey aad the homely abodes of rustic labour ag»ft 
enlivened tibe scene. But tite signs of rrtuming pr o s p erity wel« 
again obliterated by the Scots during their disastrous sojourn Mt 
Morley. Bitstal is <Mie of the {daces expressly mentioned as one 
of the scenes of their phiader, all the inhabitants who co«dd 
reaaove would flee irom the presence of these ferocious barbariins; 
and we can e6tertaiii no wonder st the &6t wie have idready 
c^tated^ that when Edward IL was desirous of raising an army to 
arrest the progress of the enemy, he was unable to find men in 
this part of the kingdom, and was compelled to send for soldiers 
to other counties of England. 

As LIVERSED6E was the pbu» where among idi these 
townships population existed at the time of the Conquest, so it was 
long afterwards particularly bonoured by the raaidenee oi a hi^ily 
respectable and distinguished finnily. Having already, in ortr 
account of Hunslet^ referred to the Neyifes, we ehali only add in 
tills place diat diey long possessed, in Lirersedge, a perk, d 
manor, and a mansioii. The remains of die haH are still in ezi. 
istenoe, and prove rt to hare been built in tiie time of Henry VH; 
to have oonsisled'of li centre and two wings, and to have eofvea^ 
ponded, when the style of the age isooosidered, with dieeharaeter 
supposed to bdong to ^be mansion of an opolest resident land- 
owner. 'Hie deep bay window of the hall, though divided by « 
floor, is yet entire, except the batttemeiit ; and tbe roof, witli 
Eght flying principles, has a wall |d*te with embattled ctrnag. 
In the west wing was the chapel, wh&ee tiiere still is to be seen a 
curious window fonned by four uniting circidar compartment^ 
and surrounded by a ring on the wall. It was from tins hMoe 
that the ravages of the plague, in the oxteenth oontury, drove 
the proprietor, for safety from infection, to his residence at Huaw 
slot. The new church built at lii venedge by the Rev. 
Rdbecson, will soon be dteribed. 
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The traces of a Ronan reakknee at Clbkhbaiom have 
already been meBtidned, and the probability is that here there vas 
a staticp fcnr the troops on their march from Le||eoiiiim to Mao. 
euaittv. Here there was a chapel called the Old White Chapel 
in the Baat, whidi Aichbiriiop Sharpe rcfEund to oonsecrate on 
acoount of its d]la|Mdated oonditioD, and which has since been 
siqperseded by a. new and commodious church. 

Gfeat and Little QOMERSALL coDstitate a township^ and it 
18^ curiottsand imacoonntaUe dreomstance, that although Birstal 
gives its name to the wh<^e parish^ it ia not a township of itself» 
but is included in that of Gh>mersa]. 

H£CKMONI>WIKE is one of those numerous ^aces in this 
part of the country which^ under the influoice of maattiacturiBg 
industry^ has risen into population and importance* It is now 
rather a town than a Tillage^ a large straggling place^ and though 
one qf the moat industrious, indubitably one of the most unsightly 
in the oountry. It possesses,, however, rery censurable impor. 
tanoe on account of its immense blanket and carpet manu&ctories 
k-4-ihe blanket hall, for the sale of that description of goods, is 
open from one to two o'clock erery Monday and Thursday. The 
mw elpurph, the $rst stotie of whidi was laid March 3, 1830, and 
the celebrated -lecture of the Congregational ministers in the 
vicinity, will be described in their proper place. One of the most 
terrific accidents happened in Heckmondwike in the year 1829, 
that ever occurred in this district. On the twelfth of April in 
that year, Mr, Dawson, of Bambow, a well known and exceed, 
ini^y popular preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, was 
deUv^ring a discourse for the benefit of the Sunday school 
attached to the chapel in that connexion in Heckmcndwike. The 
ceagr^gation was e]^ceedingly large, and the place was so crowded 
that nunbers were unaUe to gain admission. In the midst of the 
^errioe llie pipe of a stove fell, and the noise it occasioned created 
sodi alarm that the people believed that the gallery was coming 
down. The whole congregation, seized with a sudden panic, 
made a simultaneous rush to the doors, and a most awful scene of 
oonlwon and consternation immediately ensued. According to 
the testimony of persons who were present at the scene, those 
who first gained the narrow passages leading from the galleries 
were thrown down by those behind, who in their turn were over* 
whelmed by those rushing from the body of the chapel. All the 
exertions of the poacher to arrest the progress of the general 
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terror were unavailing, his voice was drowned in tlie shrieks of y 
the terrified and the groans of the dying. When the confiision 
had subsided, a spectacle libs presented certainly the most 
inelanch(^y that ever was exhibited in this district ; two heaps of 
persons unable to rise were piled up at the doors to the hei|^t of 
four or five feet— five persons were taken out dead, six or seven 
thus were removed in an apparently lifeless state, and more than 
twenty more were injured. The whole village was involved in 
anxiety and confusion, and the present generation must all be 
removed before the recollection of this tremendous calamity is 
eflaced. 

HUNSWORTH is a small village at the extremity of the 
parish towards Bradford, occupied by worsted and woollen manu- 
facturers, but without any claim to especial notice. 

WYKE is a township, like all the rest in this paridii, r^ete 
with industry and manufkcturing establishmehts. . BIRKIN- 
SHAW, a village connected with it, is distinguished by a new 
church, and is enriched by an inexhaustible fund of coals, and a 
vast supply of ironstone. A seiJlinary at Wyke will be men- 
tioned in another place. 

TONG, like several of the rillages or townships to which we 
have just referred, is mentioned in Doomsday Book. It i^i there 
stated, '^In Tuinc, Stainulf had four carucates of land to be 
taxed where there may be .two ploughs. Bbert has it, and it is 
waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillings. Wood 
pasture, half a mile long, and half broad." Tong was anciently 
the seat of a family who took their surname from the place, and 
of which there are authentic memorials as high as the reign of 
Henry III. Hugh de Tonge, in the reign of Henry VI., was 
seized of the manor of Tong, and lands in Chimestfaorpe, Cow- 
linghead, Owlecotes, Tyersal, Schawe, Hulme, Ricroft, an^ Seel. 
In'ooke. His eldest daughter was married to Robert Mirfield, 
son and heir of William Mirfield of Howley, and with the Mir- 
fields the estate continued until the reign of 'Elizabeth, when 
Ellen, the daughter of Christopher Mii^eld, married Henry . 
Tempest, and thus brought the estate into that family. Thomas 
Plumbe, of Wavertree, in the. county of Lancaster, Esq., married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Tempest, Esq., and thus brought 
the estate to the Plumbes, with .whom it still remains. Tong 
Hall is a very excellent house; it was built by Sir George 
Tempest, Bart, in 17Q2, and was one of the earliest specimens 
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of the square sai^d Italian house in this part of the country. 
According to Thoresby^ it was esteemed in his time . '* a stately 
hall/' and a Latin inscription «Dmmemorated both the munifi- 
cence of the founder and the skill of the architect. Tlie manor 
is commonly called the lorddbip of Tong^ and abounds with 
beautifully variegated scenery. Concerning this place^ Dr. 
Whitaker uses the following highly characterii^c language^ 
'* The situation is pleasing, in a park^ and amidst a succession of 
swelling grounds^ and sloping woods of native growth^ with whidi 
the country abounds. Directly in front is the vast and long pro- 
tracted line of the Moravian settlement at Fulnedc^ which caknei 
be said to contribuie to the beauties of Toj^" These Moravians, 
in the jaundiced eye of this most prejudiced doctw, were sectaries 
—they did not go to diurch^ they did not submit to the cpntroul 
of the dergy^ and therefore the magnificent buildings they have 
reared, and the delightful exhibition of industry their most 
prosperous and laudable settlement affords^ were disgusting to 
the view of detestable bigotry. We have no doubt that the pro: 
prietors of Tong Hall, astodating the view of this settlement 
with the moral character which belongs to it, regard it as one of 
the most animating objects presented to their view, calculated 
alike to please the eye and to impress the heart. 

The celebrated men of most different aud diametrically oppo- 
site characters and hme which the parish of Birstal has prou 
duced, will be noticed in the proper place. It may here be 
observed that whatever may be thought of the manners of the 
residents in this portion of our district, their acuteness, their 
diligence^ and their success, not only in mercantile and manufac- 
turing, but in literary and other honouraUe pursuits, all demon- 
strate their natural intellectual abilities, and^rove their capad- 
ties to be equal if not superior to those of any population in the 
empire. There are few parishes in the kingdom which can boast 
of having produced men of mind equal to Archbishop Margerison 
and Dr. Priestley. 

The opulence of this parish has astonishingly increased within 
the last thirty years. In every direction are now visible excel- 
lent houses, surrounded with thriving plantations; opulence, 
intdligenoe, and even a certain degree of refinement, are to be 
found in a considerable number of families ; the condition of the 
poor was formerly comparatively comfortable, and although of late 
years there has in this respect been a change for the worse, it 
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iroiild be difficult to find in tiM whok distrid; a.flotne of awre 
penevering ^ligeaoe sad oiman flpofoeiit wealtli. 

It i» a curioiisiiKt tluit tibeit aie few lafge-hoiuet tobefnsnd 
in tbis parish dd«r tkwn tbe ag» of Cr^wnwell. WhateTer e9&- 
nate our ceadcara mafr Iwre formod of the chaiacter apd sootiFea 
jof this tjndy /extraoBdbary man, it ia o^rtain tliat.this part of the 
isaiurtrj agtoaiabingly revi?ed. diurtiig hia PititectoKatej and. it is 
iadnhitaUe that to his age must be assigned the QOfiiBieiico«iei»t 
of its progrearite inipicorwnent and proq^^ 

A draunvtanoa is raeorded cmomdng. vic^tatioo in this 
pMiA, which oondocts to a tnMlitioo of tho most astoimdiogcha. 
jnaelsc. ht the year. 1788> the atteatioa of die inhabitanti of 
Bisstal waa diiocked to the feitowiffg fiM^ A sUp £Eom thp Gka- 
tsBbory tfaornf planted twenty years preriously^ budded on CMd 
CSbrislBias day» the weather having prevUmky been cemarlcably 
waraa and open fer the sesaoiu Of the original ihanx it k 
bdit¥<$d^ that Jos^ of ArimatheSy while peeaGhiag at Oli^lmu 
bury on Chriafamas day> on the birth of Christ» in order to con. 
vinee his uidietieTing heavers of the truth of his statament^ struck 
his staff into the ground^ and it attested the tmt]piof his doctrines 
by immediately producing buds and Uo6s<HQs ! . 

We hare already described the Jiuddite oominolioiis which 
took pUws in this parish twenty years ago. and H^ desperate but 
unsuecessiiil attack made by a party of insurg^its upon. thc,mill 
of Mr. Cartwri^t at Rawfolds, (sae p. 73*) 

POPULATION OF THE P^KISH OF BIBSTAL. 

lesi. isiL isfii. isfi. 

CiftlthMtaa, MS7 MU %49& MU 

DrigUingloxU ...... 1,233 1«365 1,71^9 . 1,676 

Gomenal, 4,303 ^,002 5^52 6,189 

Heckmondwikc, .... 1,742 2,324 2,579 2,795 

Hunswortli, 6'85 764 STO 871 

Urerwdge, 2;88r 9,943 4,259 5,26$ 

Tong, 1,386 1,505 1,8^ 9,067 

yfyk9, ....* 9S5 M26 1,509 l^SiS 

7#tel,.»... ...^........^ 24,10a 

' Having thus completed the Civil History of cor district, it is 
necessary to take a general renew of the statements i^ich hare 
been made^ with especial reference to those great epochs whidi 
evidoitiy mark distinct periods in the annals of the country. 
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stiite of iht dktUkt vadet die RMiui sw^ryju £ir as^it 
caa be esduftted •fl'Oiii the ecaH^red 4etaik wiiidi we 1m»« |n»» 
MKted to oar rtmAen, wbb by no mestts eanablft AkliMifh at 
OtHstleford, at Leeds, at Addle^ at d/dkheaAon, at WalcefieU, and 
at a few etker places^ we bave aeett the tnieeftef tbeir towns and 
minor aetdemeats; aithoogh. thenr^ toads trareraed the coiwiiy 
and afforded every facility for ^onaiiiudealieii ; yet we kave reasoa 
to lielic^re tbat ihe poj^vdatioD vmidf» then sway was oarer very 
f;feat, and tbat larfe tiw^ts of «6«uitry were iuicii}ti«»ted and 
it&predaetiTe* Whether in these -days any nuuMiiiM^tures eijsted^ 
any extensive opulenoe was ckeulated^ any knowledge was 
difiised, OP any domestic refiaemeot was eaj^red^ we bare ae 
metms of ascertoinii^* Burgedunum and Legeoliiua were unqpies*. 
tionably Uieir most important, settlematts, but it does not seem 
likely that tbey were erer distinguisbed by ooasid«!alde magwu- 
iade and popu]atioii» 

Of the Sftitoa times we bave better means of jiidgiag, in €0Bh. 
sequence of the descriptions which we have extracted from 
DeomBday Book. The royal palaces and mighty fortlAeations 
wbaeh at one time existed at Berwick^ at OsmiuidtbArp^ aod at 
Bardsey^ all prove that at one period this district was aaore highly 
&voured than any other part of Northumbrian that it was the 
scene ^ 8axon magnifieenoe/and the residenoe of Saxon sovereigmk 
The dreadftil wars and confusion whidh prevailed towards the 
dedine ^ the Saxon power, Uie horry^e ravages of the Danes, 
whom we know to have had two peroian^t eneaupments in this 
district at any rate, (Tingley and Annley,) mnst have dissemi^ 
nated gena*al misery, and -materially ^mimehed population; aad 
although by the time of Edward the Confessor^ there mightf^ be 
some slight advances to renewed ^Hnperity, the people were but 
few in number, and involved in the greatest misery. If we are to 
taks the entries in I>OQiQsday Book as data for calculatioHj we 
shall find reason to bdy^ve that i^ whole population of thisdis- 
triet did aot amount to more than six or seven thousand so«Is-*a 
p<^lation which is now exceeded by that of many of its nMHnk- 
faoturisg Villages. The greatest part of the land was either m 
pasture, or was entirely uncultivated— »and th€a« can be liitle 
doubt but that thaass, a«d bordars^ and viliaoes^ with their cor^ 
rei^Kmding subordtnate labourers, were almest ala^ys in waait of 
th^ luxuries, a»d frequettUy of the neeeasarieSy of life. Thai part 
of the district which was thfi most tmportaat to the Saaans» js 
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now the most thiidy pe^^led and the poorest in the whole- 
such revolutions are as common as they are impressiTe — we see 
the places where courts were collected aii^ monarchs displayed 
their wealth and their power^ abandoned to the animals of the 
forest^ to desolation and to solitude, while scenes once barren and 
dreary, are coTered with a numerous population, and all the cheer- 
ing indications of industry and intelligence. 

As the departure of the Romans may be regarded as the fa-si, 
and the settlement of the Saxons the second, so the conquest by 
William the Norman may be considered the third great epoch in 
the history of the district. We have^seen how dreadfully this 
ruthless barbarian ravaged almost the whole of this part of the 
country ; we have seen that in four cases out of five, the notices 
of Doomsday Book declare the places to which they respectively 
refer to have been waste ; and we have every reason to believe 
that the few inhabitants who escaped the sword of sanguinary 
emissaries of William's vengeance, were ground down to the dust 
by tyrannical impositions and exactions. * 

The reign of Edward II. we may assert to constitute the 
fourth epoch in our history. After property had been distributed* 
by the Conqueror, and it became the interest, and therefore, no 
doubt the practice of the barons, to protect their tenants and 
serfs, some degree of order would soon be restored ; agriculture 
would become more general and population would increase ; Mor. 
ley, Wakefield, and perhaps Leeds, expanded into comparatively 
considerable towns ; but the general anarchy in the kingdom, and 
more especially the marauding incursions of the Scots, soon 
changed the scene ; the residence of these barbarians for a whole 
winter at Morley, was the greatest curse this district ever knew; 
and, as we have already stated, the reign of Edward II, ma^ be 
fixed upon as the period of its greatest depression. 

The fifth epoch in our history may be assigned to the reign of 
Henry VIII. when by the dissolution of the monasteries a mighty 
change was effected in the possession oi landed property, and 
when by the disUibntion of that property into a greater number 
dr huids, an impulse was given to every social transaction which 
has not subsided to the present day. Then, after the mad Pilgri. 
mage of Grace, a settled govermnent superseded intestine anarchy, 
property became comparatively secure, industry enjoyed the pos- 
sessicm of its reward, and trade soon began to extend its reviving 
influence, and to inci*ease the wealth and comfert of the inhabi- 
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tants. From this period houses began to be bui]t in every direc. 
tion^ the land was cultivated with assiduity^ villages were formed^ 
and some Mnt prediction was given of the importance and 
affluence which the district has attained. 

The Protectorate of Cromwell is the sixth epoch in our 
history. After the civil wars had subsided^ and the sword was 
once more turned into the ploughshare^ commerce and agri. 
culture expanded with astonishing elasticity^ and both have 
contiuued in progression to the present hour. Since to this sub- 
ject we shall pay especial attention in our history of trade^ we 
diall content ourselves here with expressing our conviction/ that 
the age of Cromwell^ the era of the passing of the Navigation 
Act^ had a more momentous and beneficial influence upon the 
affairs of this district, than any other which has evolved in the 
whole course of its history. 

The seventh and last epoch in the history of this district, and 
most certainly the most important of the whole, was last year, 
when the principal towns were endowed with the elective fran- 
chise, and were acknowledged in the legislature in their com- 
memal and manufacturing opulence and importance. 

On the future condition of our district— on the events which 
may evolve to effect the prosperity of its inhabitants, and to fur- 
nish materials for subsequent historians, it is useless to speculate. 
If its intelligence, its knowledge, its public spirit, and its moral 
principle be maintained, and if the inifluence of all combined 
continue to operate, we have little doubt but that brighter days 
are before it than it has ever yet enjoyed, and that its population, 
as they accumulate in numbers, will increase in all the prosperity 
that forms the happiness, and in all the virtues that constitute 
the ornament, of civil society. 
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ADDENDA TO BOOK I. 



LrmR from Mr. Scatcherd to the editor of the Leeds Intelligencer relative to 
Woodehmch, alluded to p. 381 u^ 

Mr. £dHor,r— Boiiie of joar rtwAen will reooUect that on the I2th of iMt July 
the roof belongiDg to the nAve of Woodchurch fell in mth a tre^iendoiu ciaib, 
hreaking down the walls, and destroying the fine old pews ealled the Topcliffe, 
Westerton, and Haigh Hall seats, laying every thing, in short, in ruins heneath it. 
When first I heard of this misfortune, heing an ardent lover of our national anti- 
quities, I hastened to the spot timrious, principally, for the fate of lft« ch<mc^. 
Tbu I had the satisfitction to find uninjured, except as to the arch, dividing it from 
the nave, which was much shaken. 

The light now diffused through the chancel roof enahled the visitor to perceive 
that its walls were hollow, or rather that they had, at some after period, heen 
lathed and plastered (or " stoothed," as the term is), and, what was more remark- 
ahle, it enabled the antiquary to discover the reason of this alteration. Upon the 
ancient walls, from the ceiling downwards, and frova the arch to the eastern wall, 
some old hlack letter characters were **' dimly visible,*' in separate compartments,- 
Burrounded with antique scrolls or borders. They were all in Latin, hut so dark^ 
ened and concealed were they, by the ^^ stoothing," that the word '* Thomas,** 
alone, could be made out. In fact, the rotten state both of the roof and ceiling 
increased, considerably, the difficulty of the task. 

The body of the church being nearly rebuilt, I revisited "Woodchurch this Ist 
of February, and have been well repaid for my trouble. The arch before-mentioned 
it WM neeesaary to take down ; and, in putting up a new one, the workmen were 
compelled to displace some of the lath and plaister of the chancel. Judge my snr. ■ 
prise when I perceived a portion only of the ancient interior ! ! It now aj^ean 
that the whole of these walls (or nearly so) have been beautifully painted and 
GILDED, having on them roses, white and red, tulips, anemonies or poppies, and 
other flowers; prapesy peaoheM^ and various choice fruits, with leaves and other 
decorations, the colours of which, even yet, are del^htful. 

What ft train of thoughts now broke upon my mind ! The spacious chancel 
in itf pristine state — rich with fruits and flowers, bespangled with gold, glowing 
with the rays of the sun through its painted windows, or the candles or torches of 
the priests from the hig^ altar — ^the canons, in their conventical dresses, seated in 
the rich stalls or " seUas ^. which still distingoirii this interesting edifice.— their 
solemn chaunt, the pomp and splendour of their worship and prw ftnfliftnn . all these 
and Iboany other reflections passed in review before me, as the rude innovating 
hands of the workmen tore from the south wall the painted and gilded plaister, 
unmindfiil of its beauty. 
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One other cooudeiAtion now only rem«inf. For wlwt pitfpoBe wm aU thn 
cbuynjag work <tf art concealed by a cawag of lath and pfaaster ! I can solve the 
queBiion bj suppotiiqf the black letter duuracters relate te that wMch, eren by 
Catholic Harry the 8th, waa considered rapentitioiu or idolatrooe, and that poHey 
SBggeated this mode of patting it out of sight ; and, certain I am, that notibtng 
short of imperiouB. necessity cottld have effected an alteration so singular, and, 
a^kBrently, useless. 

Burton infisnus us, in hie Monastacon, that *' in the Slst of H. 8tk the nte of 
Nostel Piiory was given to Thomas Leigh, doctor of laws, and one of the King*s 
visitors of religious houses ;" and its subordinate cell at " Wodekirke ^' beii^ evi. 
dently destroyed at the same period, it k highly ^obable that the site of this^ also^ 
was given to Dr. Leigh. My reason lor this belief arises i¥om the name of the 
Kirk fair, which is still called '« Lsigh'' or '' lam;' '« Fair ^ besides the recoUec 
tion of &mily connections between the ancient fianily of Leigh, and those of 4»rtaBl 
noblemen, now lordi of manors in this vicinity. 

It is certain, however, that the piefennce of lath and plaister to whitewai^ did 
not answer the expectations of the black canons at " Wodekirke" in the middle of 
tiie 15th century. 

Who this " Thomas,^' in black letter, was, whom the Catholic Priests set up 
in their ^^ holy of hoUes" — whether Thomas de Dereford their 19th prior, or 
Thomaa a Beckett tbehr great saint, or St. Thomas " l^e apostle," who, willi their 
Jesuitical cunning, they called the " Apostle of India," giving it out that n bad 
ceirmnTKD all Imsia,. and collecting money, gloves, and valuables for him, or 
RATHBR FOR THSMaBLVBs — who, I say, thls Thomas was, cannot, now, be known, 
unless the present Eaii of Cardigan, to whom the support of the chancel belongs, 
should (to saVe a gnwUer fuiure eapetue) give orders for the repair of a roof which 
is jutt ready to follow the course of its late neighbour, and destroy the most inter- 
estix^ chancel of a country church in this part of the West Riding. 

Hoping, Sir, that your well known attachment to the estaUished church, and 
acquaintance with my motive in troubling you, will procure for this letter a place 
in your paper, I remam yoor^s respectfully, N. S. 

Morky^ 2nd of February^ 1832. 



CALVERT'S MUSEUM, LEEDS. 

We regret ihat^ from an overs^^ht, we passed over this very interesting colleetion 
of natural and artificial curiosities. It contains more than 15,000 different qteci. 
mens, including quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells,, corals, madre. 
pons, minerals, organic remains, andent and modem, arms and armour, coins, and 
medala. The whole sjeranged in scientific order, and accompanied by a descriptive 
catalogue. The quadrupeds are displayed in cases under the birds, and it is pre- 
sumed ace equal to any collection in England, either for rarity, number, or pveser. 
vation. Ameng them may be observed the lion, tiger, panther, leopard, jaguar, 
vnth arcdc and other wolves, to the most minute species. The birds consist of 
vultures, the most striking of which is a noble specimen of the condor ; eajgles, 
blizzards, hawks^ owls, shrikes, or butcher birds, parrots, maecaws, cockatoos, lories,. 
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toueant, orioles, tlinuIiM, woodpecken, spedm^^s of birds of Ptndifle, eudoMM, 

kingfishers, bee eaters, chatterers, nanakms, humming birds ; nu m ero us mter f<ami, 

die African crowned crane, spoonbills, and fine specimens of the egrets ; pigeotw, 

patiidges, ph e a sa nts and grouse. The splendid specimens of the cassowary •ostridt, 

(standfaig 9 feet high,) peacocks, and the argns pheasant, are eqnal to any in 

Eorope. The Tsrions smaller British birds are also amnged in their respective 

fiunilies. The cases are tastefully enliyened with landscapes at the bock of each, 

which seem to convey an idea of their hannts and modes of life. The amphiUons 

animals and reptQes indnde the tortoises and turtles, among which is the ipgantw 

Indian tortoise, upwards of three feet long, crocodiles, numerous lixards, the great 

boa, and various other species, including rattle snakes. The insects comprise a 

hrflliant display of this interesting department of nature. They are arranged in 

^bss table cases, and together with the Crustacea, as crabs, lobsters, cray fish, mono- 

tell, sea horse, Ac., form a peculiarly interesting collection. Marine productions 

and shells, are contained in large glass table cases, and in a large lighted case, in j 

the centre of the room ; they consist of corals, corallines, madrepores, gofgonias, 

sponges, &c &c. The shells comprise above a thousand species, to each of which { 

is affixed its name and locality. The minerals are systematically arranged, each 

class being distinguished by difierent coloured tndts ; among them are some truly 

splendid specimens ; the groupes of crystals, the chromates of lead, malachites, and 

other matters from Siberia, are uncommonly fine. Amongst the fessQs, or organic 

remains of a former world, may be noticed a fine specimen of an elk's horn, ibwid 

in Ireland, and a lumnar vertebral bone of the mammoth. Trophies, of aadent 

and modem arms and armour, warlike implements, and curious qiedmens of the 

ii^ienuity of the barbarous tribes, and a great variety of other miscellaneous objeeto, 

are tastefully displayed above the cases, and tend greatly to relieve the monotony, 

which mi^t otherwise exist The Museum is kept open every day in the week, 

(except Sundays) and the admission is Is. ; catalogue. Is. ; and a perpetoal ticket 

for the year, is ten shillings. 

THORPE ON THE HILL. 

SEE PAGE 265. 
FROM SCATCHBRD's MORLEY. 

TnoftFV, often corrupted into Thrup, seems to be an Anglo Saxon word, agni- 
fying a lodge in a forest, or a hamlet — Li<i^;ate, the poet, in his Troy Boke, b. 1 1, 
c. 10, mentions ^* provinces, borowes, villages, and thropes.** 

At Thorpe once lived the respectable fiunily of Cfascoigns, related to, no doubt, 
if not descended from, that celebrated Judge who lies interred in Harewood Church. 
This great man was bom at €htwthorpe, in the Township of Harewood, in 1350, 
and died in 1418, leaviiq^ several children, and a fione imperishable for Uie integrity '' 

and courage which he displayed on two trying occasions. He resolutely refused to 
pass sentence upon Archbishop Scroope as a traitor, though urged to do so by the' 
imperious command of an absolute monarch (Henry 4th), alleging, in jmlMcatioti 
of himself, that it would be violation to the laws of the Issid were he to comply. 
And, at another time, when Henry the 5th, then Prince of Wales, assaulted bin 
on the bench, he committed him to prison. Such conduct as ibh may be well' 
contrasted with that of a descendant of his.~Lord Straffoid...who with all hia 
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pliability and court favour, was never so high in the public esteem as the Chief 

Justice the spirit, in &ct, and views of these men were very different The one 

insisted on a King being subject to laws — ^the other would have a B3ng above all 
law, as sufficiently appears from the Radcliffe Letters. * 

The first Gascoign of Thorpe, whom I can find in thehr pedigree, was John, who 
lived in the reign of Henry the 8th. After him there are several descents which, 
for brevity*s sake, I omit, and skip at once to Henry Gascoign, baptized the 19th 
of November, 1586, and buried 20ih Sept. 1645. ''His eldest son William,'* 
says the writer of MSS. Collections for the West Riding, in the Leeds Old Library, 
was slain at Melton-Mowbray, in the Civil War ; he was fiunous for his astrono- 
mical discoveries and mathematical genius, in which studies he wrote some 
muiuacripte." 

Whether the former part of this paragraph be not one of the innumerable blun- 
ders of this writer, may be judged by the following extract from really good 
authority. 

" Grascoign, Esquire, of Middleton, near Leeds,** says Aubrey, '* was killed at 
die Battle of Marston Moor, about the i^ of 24 or 25 at most. Mr. Townley, of 
Townley, in Lancashife, hath his papers from Mr. Edward Hamsteed, who says he 
found out the way of improving telescopes before Des Cartes. Mr. Edward Ham. 
steed tells me, Sept., 1682, thkt *twas at York fight he was slain.** 

Dr. Whitaker informs us that '*he was the inventor of an instrument for 
dividing a foot in measure into parts.** 

Since writing the above, an article in the Gentleman's Magazine has just occurred 
to me which corroborates the statement of Aubrey. The writer, who signs him- 
self '' Asthrophilus,** after giving an account of Mr. Horrox and Mr. Crabtree, two 
&mous young astronomers, proceeds thus : — " Contemporary with these two illus- 
trious youths lived William Gascoign, the inventor of the micrometer, who was 
eAain at Marston Moor on the 2d of July, 1644, fighting for Charles the 1st, at the 
age of twenty-three.*' 

On this indisputable statement I have but one reflection to oiFer. How melan- 
choly the tale ! — how sad the end of such a gentleman ! Aku ! he died in amit 
affoinat the liberties of hie country. 

Mj history would here have terminated, but the accidental discovery of a curious 
article, corroborating some principal positions in it, invites me to keep in hand my 
pen for a few pages, and will not introduce inappropriately what was intended as an 
appendix. By the kindness of my most intimate friend, Mr. Swinden, of Morley, 
I am put in possession of the article in question, which he discovered at the house 
of one Joseph Wooffinden. It is a warming pan of remarkable make, and the lid 
of which is twelve inches and a half in diameter. Upon it is a lion rampant, 
having under his left paw the fleur-de-lis of France, and upon his right one the 
crown of England, which he is tossing up, and as it were playing with, as though it 
were a toy. Now, if there could possibly have been any doubt as to the person or 
cfarcumsti£nce intended, a medal of Cromwell which I possess would have decided 
the matter ; but here we have upon the lid of the pan a motto, *' In God is all our 
troost,** and (most fortunately) the date 165(^, the very year upon which nearly all 
the interest of my book hinges. I am credibly informed that this singular relic 
has descended frt>m a family here, called Robinson, and that other natives of 
Meriey had similar pans, or other articles with the same device, not twenty years age. 
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THE KITCHINGMANS, OF OGAPEL ALLERTON. 

SEE PAGE 198. 

The fiooily of the Kitcliuigmtik's, of Cliq[»el AUerton, were of great antiquity and 
cMiuderable importance ; their pedigree is still preserved bj their deacendanta op 
to 1340 : there is no doubt that they formed a part of the Normaa attendants of 
the Cqnqneror, and what is &r higher praiae, many of them hare obtained deserved 
and distingiiished renown aa liberal bene&ctors to the cauae of benevolence and 
reli^n. Many of them on this account will ooci^y a prominent place in oui 
hiatory of charities. Of the private character of Bryan Kitchingman, elsewhere to 
be mentioned, who married a neice of the celebrated John Harrison, who flourished 
in the reign of Charlea IL, and who lived in Meadow Lane, Leeds, some aooounta 
are still preserved, which demonstrate him to have been a very extraordinary man : 
he was so addicted to religious contemplation, that he looked upon temporal affidra 
with comparative abstraction ; he deToted his inc<Mne to the purposes of eminent 
philanthropy, and the provisions of hia will demonstrate the extent of his benevo. 
lence. In one part of his conduct he set an example h^hly worthy of imitatioB, 
and which we fear few in theae days will be disposed to follow ; he spent the 
greater portion of his time, in the latter part of his life, in purchasing clothing 
ad^»ted for the necessities of the poor, and in seeking out worthy objects for the , 
diq[>ensation of his charity. He inherited, indeed, this useful and admirable virtUiB 
from Ins mother, the daughter, of Grace Harrison, who was one of the most bene- 
jBcent characters the town of Leeds ever knew. Of her a fact is recorded which 
will prove highly interesting to our readers. She deemed the season of affliction 
and mourning to be the time when the affections of the heart ought to be exercised 
towards others who were distressed ; and acting upon this principle, when her 
husband was buried at Chapel Allerton, she gave away in the burial ground fifty 
pounds to the poor. Thomas Kitchingman, the nephew of the above-mentioned 
Bryan, and twice mayor of Leeds, imitated the example of his worthy relatives. 
Balk and Bagby, by Carleton Husthwaite, Holbeck, and Beeston, were the prin- 
cipal scenes of his liberality. 

One circumstance is recorded of one of the Kitchingmans, which is of too 
interesting a character to be omitted in this history. Timothy Kitchingman, who 
lived in the house in Hunslet Iiane lately occupied by Mr. Wilks, was, with other 
English gentlemen in Rome, invited to be the witness of the lawful birth of the 
grandson of King James II. in the very room in which the unfortunate child was 
brought into the world. He sold this estate to Alderman Brooke in 1756. 



EXECUTIONS NEAR LEEDS IN THE REIGN OF 

CHARLES II.— 8EB PASS I8a 

A horrible Ufii has been related to the writer relative to the execution of thia 
Helrtyd : he was not gibbetted aflfcer he had been hanged, bat he was saqmidsd 
from the gibbet in such a manner as long to retain life. The unhappy wretch ia 
said to have Uved nine days afier his suspension ; he. mangled his shoulders with 
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hit teeth in the agonies of his despair ; his dtcftdinl dries sroused the echoes of the 
neighbourhood, and filled the inUkbitants with horror ; snd snch was the effect 
produced npon the people by the circumstance, that they petitioned government 
that no more sneh exhibitions of cruelty mi|^t ever again be made. It is' true that 
this narratiye is mer^Ij trnditaonal, but from the quarter by which it has been com* 
Bumcated to the author, he has no doubt that it is founded on truth. 

Another disgusting exemplification of the manner in which executions were per- 
formed in this age, was afforded on Chapel Town Moor at the death of' thf three 
men who were there executed on account of their share in the Bsmky Wood Plot. 
Three men were apprehended in the Willow Tree public house, near the old ehuieh, 
in Leeds. One of them was said to hav« been innocent of any participation in the 
coDS|aracy, and to have beeu only in casual intercourse with the rest. After the 
ezteution, the hearts of these men were taken from their bodies and throwtt into 
the fiames ; and it is still recofded in the neighbomfiood as a traditioB, that the 
heart of the innoeent maa would not bum, but resisted completely the action 
of the fire. 



ADDITIONAL ANECDOTE OF CHARLES I. IN LEEDS. 

SEE PAGE 58. 

When Charles I. was brought to Leeds a prisoner in the hands of the Scots, 
and was lodged in the Red Hall, the celebrated Harrison requested permission t 
present his Majesty with a tankard of excellent ale, which he brought in his hand. 
In this application the guards could perceive no signs of treachery, and therefore 
admitted him to the royal presence. When the king opened the lid of the tankard, 
he found, instead of the expected beverage, that the vessel was filled with gold, 
which he immediately contrived with great dexterity to hide about his person. It 
is unnecessary to add how delighted Mr. Harrison was with the success of his stra> 
tagem. l^his anecdote was related by Mr. Harrison^s nephew, Mr. Robinson, to 
Mr. Thomas Nelson, in whose hand writing it was found preserved. 



CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE WHICH OCCURRED IN 
THE FAMILY OF THE SUNDERLANDS. 

In the £unily of the Sunderlands menUoned in our history (see p. 196), a cir- 
cumstance occurred nearly two hundred years ago, so remarkable and so interesting, 
as to deserve a place in the addenda to our first book. We relate it as the story is 
preserved, and we have no doubt of its authenticity. 

Samuel Sunderland, Esq., who flourished in the reign of Charles I. and in the 
Conunonwealth, resided at Arthing Hall, not hi from Bingley. He was one of 
the richest men of his age, and had accumulated an immense quantity of gold coin, 
which he preserved in bags placed on two shelves in a private part of his house. 
Two individuals who resided at Collingham, and who were in ciicumstances above 
want, though not above temptation, determined to rob Mr. Sunderland of the 
whole, or at any rate of a considerable quantity, of his gold ; and in order to pre. 
vent the chance of successful pursuit, they persuaded a blacksmith at Collingham 
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to put shoes on tlicir hones* feet badLwards my. They amTod at Artfaing Hall 
according to their pnrpoie ; they took aivay as much gold in bags as they thought 
they could cany off, and notwithstanding the commnnication of an alann to the 
fiunily beibre they left the house, they succeeded in accomplishing their retreat. 
The weight of the gold they took away was too heavy for their jaded horses^ and 
they were compelled to leave part of it on Blackmoor, where it was afterwards 
found by spme persons of Ch^peUtown, whose descendants are living at that village 
at the present day. It so happened, that the robbers had taken a df^with them on 
their expedition, and this animal, in the hurry of their retreat, they left behind 
them, fiistened up in the place from which they had taken the gold. The frienda. 
and neighbours of Mr, Sunderland, who had determined upon pursuit, immediately 
saw in this dog the means of detecting the offenders. . Having broken one of its 
legs, to prevent it running too fiut for ^eir horses, diey turned it loose ; it pro- 
eeeded, notwithstanding its excruciating pain, to CoUingham, ai^ went directly to 
the house of its owners. The pursuers arrived, burst open the door, and found the 
thieves in the very act of coimting the money. They were sent to York, tried, 
condemned to die, and their own apprentice was compelled to act the part of their 
executioner. This young man, though* innocent of any capital participation in the 
robbery, was so horror-struck by the deed he had been compelled to perform, that 
he criminated himself and followed the fiute of his masters. 

Mrs. Mary Midgley, wife of S. Midgley, Esq., of Moortown, and the niece of 
Mr. Sunderland, immediately repaired to her unde when she heard of the robbery, 
and was accustomed to relate how he had taken her to see the bags of gold which 
were left after the robbers had completed their work. 
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BOOK II. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OP THE DISTRICT. 



CHAPTER I. EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

ToGETHBR with the rest of the ancient Britons^ the inba« 
Utants of this district^ prior to the invasion of the Romans^ and 
Jong afterwards^ were devoted, to the superstitious and sanguinary 
ijtes (^ Druidism^.and were. held in complete and in abject 
(ipiritij^d bondage by the selfish impostors who assumed the cha- 
racter and discharged the functions of ministers of religion* 
Although there is reason to believe that the seeds of Christianity 
were sown in Britain at a very early period— ^dthough^ from a 
number of dear and decisive testimonies^ it can be proved that 
^e rays of the gospel had dawned upon its shores before the close 
of the first century* — ^yet it is highly probable, from the remote* 
ness of the. situation of this district from the southern and most 
frequented parts of the island, that the knowledge of the true 
religion was not communicated to its inhabitants until after, 
perhaps long after, its conquest by the Romans. As we must 
exclusively confine our attention to our own district, we shall 
enter into none of the controversies, and recite none of the par. 
ticulars, which have exdted the attention of historians relative 
to the gradual progress and the ultimate triumphs of Christianity 
in Britain. That when the Roman legionaries settled in Britain, 
they introduced, their, own modification of Paganism, as well as 
their arts, their manners, and their civilization, is unquestionably 
demonstrated by some of the inscriptions and fragments which 
have been discovered in different parts of the country ; and it is 
equally certain that, at the termination of the third century, very 
considerable numbers of the people had been converted to the 
Christian faith. That the church in Britain was in a prosperous 

* See a number of testimonies in Henry^s Hist voL i. 123. CnnniD^uun^i 
lives of Eminent Englishmen, i. 118. 
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state in the reign of Constantine the Greats may be fairly deduced 
from the fact^ that several of its prelates were present at the first 
council summoned by the Emperor ; and that this district was 
at that time evangelized^ may also be collected from the occur- 
rence of a Bishop of York being,^ among the rest^ a constituent 
part of that ecclesiastical assembly. At the council of Arles^ 
which was hdd in that city^ A^D, 314^ we find were^ present, 
not only a bishop of London^ a bishop of Lincoln, and a priest 
and a deacon of the same city, but also Eborus, a bishop of York. 
It can scarcely be believed that, in these days of energy and zeal, 
there was an.oKganiased Christian church, existing at Ycnii, with- 
out the dissemination of scriptural truth among the remotest 
towns and districts in its vicinity. That these Inshops, ev^en very 
soon after this early period, we comparatiyeJy wealthy, may hi 
ascertained from one curious hct Most of> the bi8b<^ who 
were present at the council of Armimum, A.D* 951> were-maiii^ 
tained by the liberality of the Emperor, with the exo^vtion of t^ 
prelates from Britain and fVance, who Tefasedto accept the prou. 
vision provided for them by the imperial bounty,* from which it 
is conjectured, with great reason, that the conditi<m of the bish<^ 
in Britain must have been superior to that of their brethren in 
many other parts of the Roman world. Prom, the existence then 
of a bishopric at York at the time of Constantine, and from the 
comparative affluence which the occupant of this see undoubtedly 
enjoyed, we are induced to believe that at, or soon after> the 
dieath of Constantine, the inhabitants of this district were almost 
exclusively Christian. 

Biit afW the departure of the Romans, Christianity -almost 
disappeared. The pagan Scots and Picts, who ravaged with 
savage fury this part of the country, well nigh extirpated the 
very traces of its existence ; and the few memorials which they 
spared were completely obliterated by this progress of the Saxon 
barbarians. The latter, indeed, appear to have been animated 
with the most violent hatred against Chnstianity; they mur«. 
dered without exception all the clergy who were so unfortunate 
"Bs to fall into their hands, and they destroyed the places of 
worship in every place to which they directed their desolating 
march. Their long and sanguinary contests with the Christian 
Britons, inflamed their enmity against the religion of their oppou 
n^ents ; an|} their animosity was not allayed, their prejudices were 

* Dupin, ii. 263. Bedel, i. c 13 
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not dumnished^ until the oppofiition of the natives was rendered 
]N>werless, and their final subjii^tion was aoeon^lished. Then. 
they began to regard Christianity with a more i^FOurable eye,. 
and hi the process of a few years vast numbers of them were 
Buduced to assume its name, without probably knowing any thing 
of its doctrines. With the couFersion of Ethelbert^ the King o£ 
Kent^ with the interposition of Pope Gregory the Greats with 
the progress of his missionary Augustine^ and with the form of 
ecclesiastical discipline and doctrine which that extraordinarj^ 
personage attenq^ted to establish in Britain^ our history has na 
connexion-^we must refer to those events which excited a decisive 
influence upon the religious character of our district 

Among those who accompanied Augustine into England was 
Paulinus^ one of the most renowned ecclesiastics of that or any 
other age> who, by his abundant labours and his unbounded 
success, obtained and deserved the name of the A^stle of the 
Northumbrians. Paulinus appears to have been a man of heroic 
resolution, of indefatigable diligence, and to have possessed the 
power of commanding the attention of multitudes by his bold and 
irresistible eloquence. That his morals were blameless, is attested 
by the respect paid to his character, but it is exceedingly probable 
that he was tinctured with the gross superstitions which had 
already become disastrously prevalent on the continent of Europe, 
and whidi had woefully disfigured and defiled the holy simptieity 
0f genuine Christianity. With the success of Paulinus in Liu. 
colnshire and in other counties we have nothing to do, we confine 
ourselves to the object of our history. 

About the year 624, Edelburga^ dau^ter of Ethelbert, King 
^ Kept> was married to Edwin> King of Northumberland. Being 
a professedly Christiati piincesS) she had the free exercise of her 
rdigiim secured to her and to her househ(dd>— -and Paulinus., being 
coaaecsratei a Bishop by Justus^ who had shortly before been 
elevated to the see of Rochester, accompanied her into Northum;. 
beiiand. Paulinus was not only permitted to perform the sacred 
duties of bis office in the family of the Queen> but to preach the 
gospel wherever he chose among the savage inhabitants at the 
^untry. For a considerable period his labours were attended 
with no great success, and his exhortations were treated by his 
bearers with disdain^ King Edwin, however, whether from the 
influence of his Queen, or the persuasions of the bidii^, e/r 
iiioti?es of policy, having, after long consideration, and taasiy 
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consultations with his council^ embraced the Christian teligion/ 
his example was followed by Coiffi, the high priest^ and many of. 
his nobility^ and great multitudes of the common people. This* 
event was followed by the nominal conversion of the Northum-' 
brians. Paulinus accompanied the courts which sometimes resided^ 
iii Bernicia, and sometimes in Deira^ preaching and baptizing his^ 
converts in some neighbouring stream or fountain. Thei^ num. 
hers soon became so greats that he is said to have baptized no 
fewer than twelve thousand individuals^ in one day^ in the rivet* 
Swale. There is no doubt that Dewsbury witnessed similar 
scenes^ and that the waters of the Calder^ at that place^ weref 
employed to perform the initiatory rite upon the hundreds and 
thousands who crowded to declare their attachment to the cause 
and to the name of Christianity. In order to reward these dis- 
tinguished services^ Edwin erected for Paulinus a bishop's see at 
York, and succeeded in obtaining for him from Pope Honorius 
an archiepiscopal pall. 

Little need be said about the intrinsic value of such conver- 
sions as these. When it is recollected that these Saxons were 
immersed in ignorance, superstition, and barbarism — that from 
their habits and manners they were peculiarly unfitted to appre- 
ciate the high and the holy doctrines of Christianity — ^that both 
their feelings of loyalty and their sense of interest would induce 
them to follow with eagerness the example of their sovereign--^* 
that Paulinus himself, whatever might have been his abilities and 
his zeal, was but imperfectly acquainted with their language, and 
therefore perhaps unable, in many instances, to render his instruc. 
tions intelligible — ^we have every reason to believe that the church 
had little reason to rejoice in these mighty accessions to her 
numbers, and that the conversion of the Saxons was rather the 
assumption of a name, and the practice of certain rites and cere- 
monies, than the enlightening <^ the understanding and the puri« 
jfication of the heart. As to the operation of a miraculous influ- 
ence in the production of such astonishing changes, we may safely 
leave the supposition in the hands of those who have entertained it: 

Whatever, however, may have been the real effect of the 
preaching of Paulinus, it is certain that Dewsbury, as the scene 
of his labours, was elevated to the highest ecclesiastical honour. 

There can be little doubt from the fact t-o which we have 
twice alluded, that a cross formerly* existed at Dewsbury, 
which was traditionally attributed to this celebrated apostle of 
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Nortfaiunbria; that Dewsbury was actually the scene of his minis, 
trations; and that here^ by the influence of his persuasions^ if 
not by the force of his arguments^ a, considerable number of the 
Saxons were induced to, assume the Christian name. Dr. Whi- 
taker, has placed this probability in a very strong point of view^ 
He says, " It may be said^ that this cross was not a facsimile of 
the original stone, but of Camden's traditionary copy, (see p. 34,) 
and nothing was more likely than that some zealous incunibent, 
learning from such authority, the ancient honours of his church,, 
might determine to repeat and perpetuate the inscription. But 
had no such stone existed when the late cross was framed, for the 
sole purpose of recording such inscription, what will account for 
its form — an entire Saxon wheel oross ? The copy has been^. 
^Xitant beyond the memory of man; and I could almost undertake 
to say, that a century ago, there was not an antiquary in the. 
kingdom, who had observed so accurately as to have thought of 
copying the genuine form of such a monument without a model 
to work by. Nay, were even this a cpunterfeit, what CQuld 
induce any man to be at the pains to make it, but for the pur- 
pose of recording an ancient tradition ? And it would be strange 
indeed, that a groundless tradition should have fixed upon a 
church, whose origin is otherwise lost in remote antiquity, and 
ha9 so many other decisive testimonies about it of Saxon anti- 
quity."'* That Paulinus preached and baptized at Dewsbury, may 
consequently be considered almost certain. 

The parish of Dewsbury, no doubt, from the reputation the 
l^ace enjoyed in consequence of the preaching of Paulinus, was 
one of the most extensive in England, in Saxon times. We have 
already stated that it comprised an area of four hundred miles; 
that the parishes of Almondbury, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield^ 
Bradford, Halifiix, and Mirfield, were included within its boun- 
idaried; and that in fact it stretched over the whole country firon^ 
the Gcmfines (^ Wakefield to those of Whalley. To other Saxoii 
eedesiastiea! parochial divisions we have already adverted; thes^ 
however took ]^lace, there is no doubt, at an ulterior period, and 
at the time of which we are now speaking, Dewsbury, eqclesias* 
tically speaking, was preeminent over them all. 

Whatever might be the Christianity which was embraced and 
professed by the Northumbrians in consequence of the preaching 
of Paulinus, it was almost completely extirpated when the p^an 

" Loid and Elm. p. 299, 300. 
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BmAa mA Iris M <eraft&8 defeiited amd lolled the t^lebrated Ed^»iii. 
Afker lihis ftital et^ift^ the apostaey of the NoithiBAilMriiMli 
hecanie m genenJ^ and the feair of Ite Meraand hecaiiie a^ 
influenthd^ that even Pliidinitt, with all his eoiitage^ im& tetiikii. 
dirted,aiidf«iiiihiiM€ifcoiJipeUed to retire for safely into K«^ 
where he tras aptKMiited to succeed his fcttmer ]ptffcroii JiMia m 
Ae bhibopric dF Roehestef • wheii Jtistos^ who had beeft tpatta- 
Uted tol^ ardihiflliopric of ijtMterbmry, died^ he was sacoeeAed 
hy HoBoriiis^ who^rst indtitiited the dittsioti of pariahs and the 
appointment '€ff a fesident def^gyiaaii to adfiutdster the otdi* 
nances in eadi. 

The Nortlinnihrians did ttdt long eolrtintie tmdier HMei eNj^)" d( 
Penda and Paganism^ for when Oswald had secnred himself in the 
pn^fiesnon of the throne^ he sent vftto Scotland^ where he had fMmd 
an asylum dsring his misforttmes^ for C%ristiain teadkerik to iUIha^ 
the knowledge of their doctrines among his heathen subjects. Seve^ 
ral missionaries were sent in accordance with this application ; aiid 
Aidan^ the most eminent of them^ obtained an imperishaMe re- 
V nown by his ardour and his success. It doed not appear likely^ 
however^ that the inhabitants of this district immediately realiMd 
the anticipated benefits fhxm the labours of their missionaries oif 
benevolence and religion; for Aidan^ contrary to the regulation 
of Pope Gregory^ who had ordered the principal see for the 
northern parts of Britain to be at York^ fissd his episoc^ station 
in the little island of Lindisfiium^ oppodte to the coast of No»^> 
umberiand. He was succeeded in 682 by Pinan^ who like his 
predecessor had been a monk of lona, and Oolmaa^ another 
Scottish ecclesiastic^ succeeded Finan. We have no indinatiOil^ 
nor is it necessary^ to enter into the dii^ute which agitated the 
Northumbrian churchy while under the superintendence of Ool- 
man^ upon the time of the celebimtion of Easter^ and the us^ 
of the tonsure. Suffice it to obterte^ that under the direction «tf 
Oswy> then the king of Northumbrian a count^ was oontoked 
in the nunnery of St Hilda^ at Whitby^ to decide the oontested 
point(GH-Ck>lman and Geadda^ bishop (^ the Eaat Saxons^ and 
Oswy himself^ appeared in behalf of the Scottish party. Who 
kept Easter according to the oriental date^^nd Agilfirid> Ushop 
of Ptois> James the deacon> a disd^e of Paulinus, Agathoia, and 
Wilfrid, two priests of the Romish communion, and Enfieda, 
Oswy's queen, contended for the usages of the Papists^ The 
victory was gained by the latter, and the Bomish customs were 
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imposed) upon, tjhe Nor^umbriaiis. What avnonstMiis penrersioii 
of CfaristiaiDity must hw^e preirailed: at the tiroe^ when, a.kbaig 
and' a queea^ imdtbe mo«t ^sdnguiiAed ecdc8ia6tics;<^ a nation, 
assembled to dispute upon, snch insignifioant mattoraasi then, 
witii as. mueh solemnity as though tibe saltation of the umveiiBe 
depended upon the decision ! 

The aivival of Theodore of Tarsoa in Cilicia, A»D. 669^ 
appcnnted by the Pope> (m llie application of Oswy^ king of Noiu 
thurabria> and Egbert, kjng of Kenl^ to ^11 the archiepiscopal 
eeeof Canterbury, was the commencement of the most auspi. 
cious «ra in the history of the Saxon church. This eminent 
eoc^siastic, who seems to have been sincerely devoted to tibe 
duties oi his station, to have been endowed with abilitiesof the 
highest order^ and to have acquired an extent of theological and 
general learning rarely known in those dreary ages of gradually 
increasing darkness, in order to facilitate the final conversion of 
the Saxons, and to provide for the prosperity of the ohurchi 
increased the nun^r of the bishops, and endeavoured to {^Utoe in 
the episcopal office meui of experience knowledge, and piety. 
Either, under his superintendence, or that of Brithwald, his 
successor, three bishoprics were established in the kingdom of 
Northumberland, that of York, that of Lindisfairn, mid that of 
Hexham. The residence of a bishop at York would prove especi. 
ally conducive to the dissemination of Christianity in tiiis 
district, and it is highly probable that between the commencement 
and the middle of the seventh century, those churches- w^e 
erected at Leeds, at Otiey, at Addle, at Whitchurch, at Morley^ 
and some other j^bcesy which have been already pointed out, under 
theur respective heads in our extracts from Doomsday Book.^ 

* B«49 deseribea in glo^viBg teims the suQceas which attended thejlaboim of 
thete two diatingaiAhed men, apd remarke, that the SaxQUs had WTCt witneiae^ 
such a happy time as the period of Theodore's prekcy, from their first arrival la 
England, lliere is great reason to helieve that liiis was not an incorrect statement. 
Both the archbishop and the abbot were admirably calculated for the station they 
occupied. Instead of being mere monks, and possessing only the lean&mg of 
monks, they were reputed for their experience in secular affidrs, and their power 
of imparting infonnodon on every- bxamch of science. The school, consequently^- 
whieh .they opened ww crowded with auditors. Poetry, aatronomy, and arithreetin^ 
were comprehended within the circle of their instructions. The classics both of 
Greece and Rome began to be read under their auspices; and the practice of compo- 
sition in the ancient languages was so closely pursued, that the historian states there 
were many of their pupils who couLd write as well in lAtm and Greek as in their 
own tongue. Bede, Eccles. Hist. iv. c. 2. 
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We are not^ hiffwever, to suppose, from the preceding state- 
ment, that' any provision in tibese times was made for the instruc- 
tion of the inhabitants of this district, either corresponding with 
their numbers, howerer scanty, or with their gloomy state of 
ignorance and barbarism. To this conclusion we are conducted, 
not only by the immense size of the parii^es, but by the testimony 
of the venerable Bede himself. That distinguished ecclesiastical 
historian, in his celebrated epistle to Archbishop Egbert on the 
state of religion in the north of England, in referring to the 
subject of tithes, which were at that time payable to the bish<^ 
of the diocese, and were strictly exacted in the remotest parts of 
the country, expressly declares to the metropolitan, that these 
parts of the country w^e almost utterly destitute of spiritual 
assistance, not from bishops only, but even from presbyters,* and 
he insinuates that the heads of the church not only neglected to 
visit in person these comparatively distant regions, but also to 
send out instructors from the episcopal college which was then 
maintained from the general fund of the diocesan tithes. That 
churches were ^erected soon after the conversion of the Northum- 
brians by Paulinus, is evident from one striking fact which 
occurred upon the very borders of our district.. In Campodunum, 
which is often supposed to have been Almondbury> Paulinus 
himself had erected a place of worship, which Bede states was 
burnt by the Mercians after they had defeated and killed Penda. 
Most of, and probably all, the Saxon churches, in the first 
instance, were indubitably rude structures of wood ; yet though 
the rage for building monasteries, which the venerable histwian 
so frequently quoted, reprehends with so much justice and 
severity, may have prompted the Saxons to neglect the ordinary 
and solitary places of worship, still, in the course of time, those 
arts of architecture which this rude people possessed, would be 
exhausted in the formation and decoration of their churches, and 
those edifices would soon aspire to comparative elegance and 
importance. 

From the character of Egbert, the metropolitan to whom 
Bede addressed his remonstrance, we may be induced to believe 
that steps would be taken to send among the inhabitants of this 
district a greater number of priests, and that the interests of the 
clergy would render them as alert as possible in bringing all the 
people under their controul. This Egbert, so celebrated both by 

* Bede Ep. 302. Loid. and Elm. 298. 
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Alcttin Mid Bede, two of the greatest men of the age^ was the 
brother of Eadbert^ King of Northumberland, and by his pre- 
- eminent merit, as well as by his royal birth, recovered the dig- 
nity of metropolitan, which had been possessed by Paulinus, the 
first Bishop of York, and he was invested, as a badge of his 
dignity, with a pall from Rome. The character of Egbert, which 
was applauded throughout Europe, and his high reputation for 
seal in promoting the cause both of literature and religion, may 
lead to the conclusion, that this district, as constituting an impor. 
tant province of his diocese, would be materially benefitted by his 
liberal exertions, and by the multiplication of the number of the 
teachers of religion under his patronage. 

Of the state of Christianity in this part of the Country at this 
period, we cannot, however, form a very high opinion. Igncn'aace 
and superstition, under the prostituted name of religion, had very 
extensiyely increased — ^pilgrimages to Rome became almost inces. 
sant, and, according to the testimony of contemporaneous writers, 
were attended with the most demoralizing consequencefr^the 
immense number of persons of all ranks in life, who retired into 
monasteries, perpetrated an immense injury upon society by the 
subtraction of their exertions and influence from its general 
engagements and welfare — ^tbe multiplication of holidays and 
trifling ceremonies was equally detrimental to honest industry 
and rational religion — ^the clergy became devoted to their own 
interests, they practised the most nefiuious impostures upon the 
credulous people, and sought their own aggrandisement at the 
expense of all the laws of justice and humanity-<-«and the custom 
of appealing to Rome, and of applpng to the anti-christian court 
in that city, for the ratification of ecclesiastical dignities and 
claims, materially assisted the progress of papal usurpations, and 
the establishment of the papal power. It is a melancholy fact, 
that from the time of the first conversion of the Saxons, the 
Christianity they professed became more and more adulterated, 
until it was finally degraded into a mass of senseless ceremonies 
and unintelligible jargon. 

The invasions and ravages of the Danes in this and in every 
other district in the kingdom, were in one sense extremely pre- 
judicial to the cause of professed Christianity, and involved the 
clergy of every rank in one indiscriminate ruin. The Danes were 
pagans as well as barbarians, and they never failed to plunder the 
monasteries, which they generally found to afford a more plentiful 

3c 
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harvest^ both of booty and of provisions^ than any other {jfaoeth— || 

they compelled a whole host of the monks to abandon the luxiu ; 

rions indolence of the monastic life— a great many of the dei^ 
were put to the sword, and the mildest fate which any of them 
who fell into tiie hands of the invaders ooold expect, was to be 
sold for slaves, it has been very justly observed, however, that 
the diqiersion of the Saxon dei^ from their monasteries by the 
JDanes, was rather subservient than otherwise to the general 
instruction of the people. The destruction of the monasteries, 
and the retirement of their ecclesiastical inmates into country 
villages, where they performed the functions of their office to the 
people in the neighbourhood, became the occasion of tiie erection 
of mimy paririi churches, of which there had previouriy been very 
few in £ngland before his time. There is no doubt that in this 
respect a beneficial result was effected by the agency of the 
Danish ravages, but it was more than counteracted by the anarchy 
and demoralisation which always follow in the train of hostile 
invasion. There can, indeed, be little doubt but tiiat, since this 
district was retaiiied and almost peopled by the Danes, paganism 
again became the dominant religion of the people, nor did the 
nominal conversion of the principal leaders of these ferocious 
barbarians in the reign of Alfred, produce any material efiect 
upon the great body of their followers. About the commence- 
ment of the tenth century, however, in the reign of Edward the 
filder, a considerable number of them professed the Christian 
fittth, although, as they did this under the influence of terror 
and of the sword, no great importance is to be attached to the 
asserted fact of their conversion. 

A curious circumstance is recorded in the ecclesiastical history 
of this part of the country in this century, which we shall relate, 
as it shews the vast importance which was attached at this period 
to the minute performance of certain rites and ordinances of 
worship. ■ A council was held at York in the middle of the cen. 
tury, in which were determined the fines to be paid by the dergf 
for particular violations of the canons of the church. It was 
decreed, " If a priest celebrate mass in an unhallowed house, let 
him pay twelve oras* — ^if a priest celebrate mass upon an unhal- 
lowed altar, let him pa^i twelve oras — ^if a priest consecrate the 

* An oia was a Damsh ounce of ulver, and hence it appears, when the great 
scarcity of this precious metal in those times is considered, that the fines were 
particularly severe. 
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sacramental wine in a wooden chalice^ let him pay twelve 
if a priest oelebrate mass without wine, let him pay twelve oraa."* 
It would appear from the tenor of this ordinance, that infinite 
moment was attached to the external forms and institutions of 
religion, while, in all probability, the doctrines of Christianity 
were little known, and its spirit was seldom exemplified-Hind it 
would also appear, that since these exorbitant fines were to he 
paid to the bifihop, the higher orders of the ecdesiasttcs were in 
the habit of gratifpng their avaricious propensities at the expense 
of the inferior classes of the clergy. 

We have little further to record of the ecclesiastical history 
of the Saxons in the district which is now immediately under 
review. There is reason to believe, that in Northumbria, whidi 
was always more replete with Danish population and prejudice than 
any other part of the kingdom, heathen superstitions were mixed ' 
up with what was called Christianity, to a most astonishing degree; 
and it is exceedingly probable that one, at any rate, of the cele* 
brated canons of King Edgar, was particularly directed to the 
state of the people in this and in other provinces of the north of 
England. Some of these canons we shall now present to our 
readers, as they will strikingly illustrate the dreadful state of 
ignorance, superstition, and spiritual bondage, to which the 
English people were reduced at this gloomy period of ecclesiastical 
despotism. By the eleventh of these canons, every priest was 
commanded to learn and to practice some mechanical trade, and 
to teach it to all his apprentices for the priesthood ; henoe it 
would seem that laziness, as well as ignorance, had already become, 
one of the crying sins of the priesthood. By the sixteenth canon, 
the clergy were commanded to use the most diligent exertions to 
induce the people to abandon the worship of trees, of stones, and 
of fountains, and other pagan rites which are specifically described. 
Here, in referring to fountains, there is an indubitable reference 
to the practice of well-worship, which, we have already seen, 
prevailed in the district seven hundred years afterwards — at any 
rate, here is demonstration of the fact, that almost a thousand 
years after the Christian era, a large proportion of the inhabitaata 
of England were still addicted to heathenism. The fifty.fourth 
canon we shall repeat, because it will reijjier any further descr^ 
tion of that wretched prostitution of Christianity which prevailed 
at the period absolutely unnecessary. By this institute, the 

* Johnson's Canons, 1. A*D. 950. Henry's Hist. ii. 189. 
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diupgf were oomniaiiiled to ezliort the people to pay dietr does to 
the diurdi most punctually-- 4heir plough alms^ fifteen ntghts 
after Eaater — their tillies of young animals at Ptoteoost — ^their 
tithes ci ann at AlLSaints — their Peter-penoe at Tjammas — and 
their churdi-soot at Martinnias. Unha|^y must hare been the 
condition of the people in these miseraiUe times of degradation-* 
these Saxon dergy must have been in the habit of fleecing their 
flodcs with a Tengeanoe — no wonder that^ with all these dues and 
payments^ the tithe bam, the church, and the parsonage were 
always connected — ^these were among the halcyon days of ava- 
ridous ecdesiastics ; these were the days of the profound and 
unmitigated depravation of the people. What can give a more 
melancholy picture of the perfect distortion of the holy religion 
of the gospel to the worst of all possible purposes, than that which 
is afforded by the execrable canons of King Edgar f * 

From this period, superstition made rapid progress through. 
out England, and therefore throughout our district — the power 
of the Pope became more firmly established — ^the celibacy of the 
dergy was an ordinance universally observed, — after long dispute 
and opposition, monasteries were, founded in every part of the 
country, filled with men who contributed nothing to the happi- 
ness, to the security, and even to the religion of the kingdom— and 
when William the Norman ascended the throne, he fbimd the 
people quite as enslaved by an ignorant and domineering priest- 
hood, as in any region od the continent which acknowledged the 
papal sway. The following summary of the state of ecclesiastical 
affiurs in England at the close of the Saxon rule, written by one 
of the best of our historians, whose great work is now almost 
obsdete, is so descriptive, and is so truly applicable to the purpose 
of our history, that we shall extract it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

" Of the prevalence of ignorance and superstition in England 
in the eleventh century, the frequency of pilgrimages to Rome — 
die prodigious sums expended in the purchase of relics — ^the im- 
mense wealth and pernicious immunities of the clergy, to men- 
tion no others, are suffident evidences. In this period the roads 
between England and Rome were so crowded with pilgrims, that 
the very tolls which they paid were objects of importance to the 
princes through whose territories they passed; and very few 
Englishmen imagined they could get to heaven without paying 

*Sp6lm. Con. I 44a».478. Henry, ii 196. Angl Sac. u. 114. 
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this oompiiineiit to St Peteir, who kept the keys of the eelestial 
regions. The Pope and the Roman clei^^ carried on a very 
lucratire traffic in relicB^ of vhich they nerer wanted inesdiangti- 
fole stores. Kings^ princes^ and wealthy prehites, purdiased pieces 
of the cross or whole legs and arms of apostles^ while others were' 
obliged to be content with the toes and fingers of inferior saints. 
Agelnoth^ archbishop of Canterbury^ when he was at Bxane, A. D. 
1021^ purchased from the Pope an arm of St. Augustine^ bish<^ 
of Hippo, for one hundred talents, or six thousand pounds weight 
of silver, and one talent, or sixty pounds weight of gold-Hi 
prodigious sum I which may enable us to form some idea of the 
unconscionable knavery of the sellers, and the astonishing folly 
and superstition of the purchasers of those commodities.' The 
building, endowing and adorning of monasteries, had been carried 
on with such mad profession for about one hundred and fifty years, 
that a great part of the wealth of England had been expended 
on these structures, or lay buried in their ornaments and utensils* 
The masses of gold and silver (says William of Malmsbury) which 
Queen Emma, with a holy prodigality, bestowed upon the monas- 
teries of Winchester, astonished the minds of strangers, while 
the splendour of the precious stones dazzled their eyes. In this 
period, the number both of the secular and regular clergy 
increased very much, and their possessions still more. By the fre- 
quent and extravagant grants of land bestowed on cathedrals^ 
monasteries, and churches, from the beginning of the tenth to the 
the middle of the eleventh centuries, we have good reason to 
believe, that at the death of Edward the Confessor, more than one 
third of all the lands of England were in the possession of the 
clergy, exempted from all taxes, and for the most part even from 
mOitary services. When we reflect upon these circumstances, 
we cannot be very much surprised that the people of England in 
this period, were so cruelly insulted by the Danes, and at the end 
of it, so easily conquered by the Normans."* 

Such was the wretched condition of ecclesiastical afiairs amcmg 
the Saxons prior to the arrival of the Normans. To the question, 
did any Sax<m monasteries exist in this district? — ^we cannot give 
any definite reply. We have seen that there were several Saxon 
churches, but there are no traces of any Saxon monasteries. The 
silence of Doomsday Book upon the subject proves nothing; since 
that compilation only describes the state of the country as it 

* Henry, Hist £og. ii. 210, 211. 
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existed %t the precbe pmod of ite oompoeitioo— ^mon^stmes miglit 
have been deetioyed amidflt that general desolatioii wHch foUoiired 
the arrival of the Conqueror in Yorkshire, and on account of their 
eubrersion acme of them may hare been mentioQed. There is one 
dreumstanoe however, which appears to be almost dedsiFe of thie 
nonuexistenoe of Saxon mimasteries for a long period anterior tp 
the Couquest The Danes, in their incursions, destroyed all the 
rdigious houses that came in their way ; they permanently settled 
in this part of Ihe country and intermarried with the inhabitants; 
their pagan superstitions continued unabated for a consideraUe 
period after ihey became domiciliated; and their prejudices re. 
maining in full force and influence, it is exceedingly unlikely that 
they wouU. either rear themselvesy or suffer others to rear, 
religious houses of the description to which we are now alluding^ 
And even after their nominal oonversion to Christianity, or rather 
to the superstition which bore the name of Christianity, it is not 
very likely that they would be particularly zealous in founding 
and endowing ecdesiastical establishments, against which they 
must have entertained a rooted prejudice. For these reasons our 
conviction is, that within the limits of our district, no monasteries 
existed from the time of the invasion of the Danes to the time 
of the Norman conquest 

In the preceding sketch of Saxon ecdesiasticsl history, we 
have purposely confined ourselves within our prescribed limits ; 
we leave the Dunstans and other pseudo-^nts to themselves, 
and we have gone into none of those disgusting particulars which 
we might have enumerated to our readers. The sum of the whole 
is» that the Saxon ecclesiastical history is nothing but the record 
of perpetually advancing superstition-Hsuperstition promulgated 
even by Paulinus and the other associates of Augustine^-super- 
stition incessantly increasing with the lapse of centuries — super- 
stition deepened by the amalg>unation «f pagan rites with Chris, 
tian observances^-superstition at length fully establishing its 
disastrous power, and reducing both the clergy, the thanes, and 
the sorfs, into the humiliating condition of its devoted slaves. 
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The invasion and conquest of England by the Normans^ 
formed a new era in its ecclesiastical history. The ferocious 
and ignorant barons^ who, after that great event, erected their 
castles and established their families in every part of the country, 
were, generally speaking, devoted sons of the church — ^believing 
that the most atrocious crimes could be atoned for by the erection 
of churches and the foundation and liberal endowment of religious 
houses, they distinguished themselves by the building of ecclesi- 
astical and monastic edifices in every part of the kingdom — under 
their auspices, the power of superstition was more firmly estab- 
lished—the dominion of the Pope and his emissaries was finally 
and universally acknowledged — the clergy were permitted to 
extend their already overgrown wealth, and to usurp an unboimded 
dominion — and, as we shall presently see, an immense proportion 
of the landed property of the country, and of this district in par- 
ticular, soon passed into their hands. We shall here first of all 
give some account of the religious houses which they founded in 
this district, and then present some miscellaneous particulars 
which belong to their ecclesiastical history. The only two houses 
in this district of the character we have alluded to, were Arthing- 
ton and Kirkstall, but as both Eshdt and Kirkless are just 
cm its borders, we shall in this instance pass over the line of 
demarcation, and give a brief description of each of those estab- 
lishments. 

For the NUNNERY AT ARTHINGTON a very few 
words will be sufficient, as the establishment never arrived at 
great importance nor was possessed of extensive affluence. It was 
founded in the middle of the twelfth century by Piers de Ardyng- 
ton, for Cluniac* nuns. This devotee, who, like many of Iris 

* When the reputation and dudpline of the Benedictine order of eocleBiastics, 
established in the eighth century, had declined, and it was requisite that a reforma- 
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fiunily, was actuated by a mad propensity to alienate his poeses- 
sions and to imporerish bis descendants by his magnificent 
donations to lasy, yoluptaous, and worthless eodesiaBtics, gave the 
site of the mmneiy^ and Serlo his scm greatly augmented its 
demesnes. The celebrated Alice de Bondlle, fiNUidress ci Bolton 
Abbey^ was one of its principal benefactors — we hare already 
related the singular manner in which she was rewarded for her 
munificence (see p. 253). The nuns at Arthington appear to have 
experienced few changes^ to have proceeded in one even tenor with^ 
out any great additions to or subtractions fran their posBe8si<mSy 
to have dragged along the leaden monotony of their existaice with- 
out any thing to relieve its tedium — ^to have walked their grounds 
and played their cards* without molestation^ and to have run the 
usual round of ecclesiastical uselessness, and perhaps ecclesiastical 
licentiousness^ without any remarkable event to be recorded in 
their annals. In the reign of Henry VL^ three hundred years 
after the foundation of their house^ they were thrown into the 
greatest perplexity by the litigousness^ or rather by the good 
sense and proper feeling of John Arthington^ who claimed the 
most valuable part of their possessions, and excited their fears 
for the loss of the whole. The knotty point was decided by the 
arbitation of John Thwaites of Denton, one of the most eminent 
Yorkshire lawyers of the age, and the " diverse controversies'* 
were terminated in favour of the nun8.t The nunnery was sur- 
rendered November 26, 1540, by Elizabeth Hall, the last prioress, 
and nine nuns ; it was valued at £1 1 18s. 4d., and the site was 

tion of the whole should he effected, a separate order was estahlished, derived indeed 
immediately from the stock of St. Benedict, yet churning, as it were, a specific dis- 
tinction and character— it was the order of Gluni. It was founded ahout the year 900, 
in the district of Ma^on, in Burgundy, hy William, duke of Aquitaine ; hut the 
praise of perfecting it is nther due to the ahhot, 8t. Odo. It commenced, as usual, 
by a strict imitation of audent excellence, a rigid profession of poverty, of industfy, 
and of piety ; and it declined, according to the usual course of human institutions, 
through wealth, into indolence and luxury. In the space of ahout two centuries it 
fell into obscurity; and after the name of Peter the Venerable, (the contemporary 
of St. Bernard), no eminent ecclesiastic is mentioned as having issued from its dis- 
cipline. Besides the riches, which had rewarded and spoiled its original purity, 
another cause is mentioned as having contributed to its decline — ^the corruption of the 
rimple rale of St Benedict, by the multqilication of vocal prayers, and the snbtti. 
tution of new offices and ceremonies for the manual labour of former days. Hist, 
of Monachism, 380. 

• See page 253. + Mon. Ang. i. 690, &c. 
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grattted to TtuMaoas Craimier^ avcbbishop of Caafeorlmrjr. Life all 
liie religious houses ia this oouatry^ the nunoery of Arthingtoa 
stood in a delightfully sequestered and sheltered situation in the 
beautilui Talley of the Wliar£ Erery Festige of the building 
hae long fdnoe disappeared. 

THE NUNNERY Of* ESHOLT waa itftuated in the ndkf 
of the Aire about ire milea to the north of Bradford, and the 
nature of the site may be ascertauied by the meaning of the wevd^ 
whidi signifies ''The Aahwood/' It was founded about the same 
time with the nunmrary of Artbington^ in the middle of the 
twelith oentury,by Simcm de Ward, oi the Wards of Quiseiep«-4i 
family which imitated the Arthingtons in the insane perfbrnni 
wilh which they ali^ated their patrimonial possessions^ from; 
mistaken views 9t piety, in favour of the church. The nvamerf 
waa dedicated to Qod, to St Mary, and St Leonard* Seieral 
charters are still in existence by which lands were granted 
in different parts of the neighbourhood to this establishment ; its 
possessions in Idle, in Calverley, in Baildon, m Yeadon, and in 
most of the surrounding townships were considerable, and the 
estate in the immediate neighbourhood oi the house was. very 
valuable. The charters in question we cannot insert ; they would 
occupy mare of our space than we can spare, without materially 
adding to Uie in&rmation of our readers. Bendes the estates in 
tiie vidmty of the house, the nuns were possessed of the ad vowaoo. 
of the church of Belton. in. the isle of Ashdme, which was bestoii^ 
ed upon them by Margaret Clifford, and for which a license wa» 
obtainedinthe second year of the reign of; Richard IL The namea 
of some of the princesses of the house have been preserved> «id 
the list we shall insert as an interesting relic of times long ffluce- 
parsed away. 

DATES. PERSONS. 

8. Id. Dec. 1330. Julean de Wodehal, a nun of the house. 

Joan de Harthington. 

11, Gal. Oct. 1315. Isabel de Calverley, a nun of the house. 

26, July 1353. 

19, Aug. «M^ 1475. Elizabeth Ladngbj. 

1480. Joan Ward. 

Pemelt. Aug. 1497. Elizabeth Lazingby, a nun of the house. 

NoY. 12. «~» 1505. Agnes Firth, a nun of the house. 

Not. 4, w.^ 1507. Margaret Roche. 

14, Marqh ^ 1510. Elizabeth Pudsey. 

3o 
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When. the smaller houses were deadred^ Esholt was^ Takied 
aooording to Dugdale^ at £19 Ob. Sd., or according, to Speed at 
£13 Ss. 4d. But the estates now produce upwards £2500 per 
annum. Since the establishment at Esholt consisted of only six 
nuns^ the endowments must be regarded as very amsid e rabl fi * 
The fragments of the nunnery are yery insignificant, a few pointed 
arches in some of the offices alone remaining to attest its exist- 
ence ; numerous bones haTC been dug up where the church once 
stood ; and a singular inscription yet remains^ which appears to 
hare belonged to the tomb of Elizabeth Pudsey, the last prioress. 
The site of this nunnery remained in the possession of the crown^ 
until the first year of Edward VI., when it was bestowed upoa 
Henry Thompson Esq., then one of the kings officers at Boulogne, 
it afterwards belonged to the Calyerleys, and then to the Stana- 
fields of Bradford. The situation and neighbourhood of. Esholt 
are among the most delightful in the county, and the scenery is 
unezpressibly beautiful. 

THE NUNNERY AT KIRKLEES was founded in the reign 
of Henry H., by Regner de Homing, for nuns of the Cisterdaa 
order.* In the charter of foundation the place is named Kuthales 
and Kuthelaya, but in a subsequent confirmation of the charter by 
Earl Warren, the name is changed to Kirkeleya. It b conjectur- 
ed by Dr. Whitaker, although in a very random and unsatisfiictory 
manner, that Kuthalay was the original name of the pbu», but 
being insignificant, the nuns thought proper to change it to one of 
similar sound, but expressive of the subsequent destination of the 
place ; and the doctor adduces in confirmation of his opinion the 
ftct^ that Kirkstall itself was so denominated, and for the same 
reason, some time after the foundation of the abbey. Tlie nuns^ 

* The CifterdaB order wu founded in 1098, and very soon received the ponti. 
fical oonfiimafcion. In its origin it saooessfiilly oontrsated its laborious poverty 
and much show of Christian humility with the lordly opulence of Cluni ; and in its 
progress, it pursued its predecessor through the accustomed circle of austerity, 
wealth, and corruption. This Institution was peculiarly fiivoured from its very foun- 
dation ; since it possessed, among its earliest treasures, the virtues and celehrity of 
St Bernard, one of the first of the Cisterdan monks. That venerated e^enastic 
established, in 1 115, the dependent abbey of Clairvanz, over which he long presid- 
ed ; and such was his success in propagating the Cistercian order, that he has some- 
times been erroneously considered as its founder. The zeal of his pu|nl8, aided by 
the authority of his fame, completed the work transmitted to them ; and with so 
much eagerness were the monasteries of the Citeaux filled and endowed, that, 
before the year 1250, that order yielded nothing, in the number and importance of 
its dependencies, to its rival of Cluni. History of Monachism, 380—381. 
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of KirUees poasessed a considenMe estate in Lirenedge^ Harts- 
head^ and Mirfield, and the rectory of Mirfield belonged to them. 
Although only one fragment of the house remains among the 
numerous buildings of the farm yard around it^ yet the dimensions 
of the building can be ascertained with tderaMe accuracy^ and 
prove it to hare been of considerable extent. Joan Keps the 
last prioress resigned her charge Nor. 4, 1540, and the house 
according to Dugdale was valued at the dissolution at £19 8s. Id. 
The prioress retired to Mirfield^ where she had a pension of 
two pounds per annum^ and a pension of £1 13s. 4d. Each 
was paid to the following surviving nuns^ Isabel Hopton, Agnes 
Brooke> Isabel Rooles, and Isabel Satterstal. The site and de- 
mesnes of the house after the dissolution were granted to the 
Bamsden's ; in the first year of Elizabeth they were the property^ 
of Robert Pilkinton ; and in the eighth of the same reign they 
were obtained by John Armitage^ in whose family they have con^ 
tinued to the present day. Of this place Dr. Whitaker says^ 
*' In the situation of Kirklees nunnery, it is impossible for a pnuv- 
tbed eye not to discover that peculiar system which prevailed' 
throughout the north of England, in the choice of sites for the 
erection of religious houses. In a warm and fertile bottom, on 
the verge of a deep brook to the south, and on an elevation just' 
sufficient to protect the house from inundations, stood this celebrat.' 
ed, though not wealthy foundati<m, of which the outlines alone can 
now be traced. Yet these outlines, diligently pursued, prove it to' 
have been of great extent A square depression in the ground dis-- 
tinctly markes the cloister court, nearly thirty yards square. > 
North of this, was the body of the church, and eighteen yards <m*' 
thereabouts to the east, are the tombs of Elizabeth de Staint(», 
and another, protected by iron rails, immediately eastwaid 
from which the choir has evidently terminated. The nave, 
transept, and choir, must have been at least one hundred and fifty 
feet long. From an engraving of this house, as it appeared about 
the year 1670, it seems that a large gateway with comer turrets, 
was then standing. One fragment, and one only of the offices of 
the house, remains among the buildings of a large harm yard, 
which the Armitage fronily have erected upon the spot. I men« 
tion it for one drcumstance, very peculiar in a monastic building 
of this country, that it is of timber. The noble beeches which 
overshadow the tombs, the groups of deer that repose beneath, . 
and the deep silence which is only interrupted by the notes of 
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wfld, or 'the ones of iammldc UriM, att cotttiftote to excite very 
{doMtng amstttieiis/'* 

KIBKSTALL ABBEY is indnliitaUy the most interestiagy 
lad in sane respects tlie most ia^orteit object in tiiis district^ 
and on this account we shall occupy with its hartory a consider. 
aUy laii^er space dvin has been usually devoted to similar objects. 
IB tbk Wiork. 

The foundation of this celebrated abbey is to be ascribed ta 
Heiffy de Laey, the gnuukoa of that Ilbert de Lacy who haa a^ 
frequently been mentioBed in the proceeding pagesi^ and of whom 
aH the notices have been given which have escaped oblivion. 
Ilbert was succeeded by his son Robert^ who to the one hundred 
and fifty manors in YoriEshire^ the ten in Nottinghamahire» and 
the four in LiBCQlnshire> added the Lordship of fliackbumshtre^ 
in the county of Lancaster. Henry was the younger son of iliiu 
Bobert^asid succeeded to the immense estates of his fkmfly upon 
the death of his brother lUiert. This great nobleman, being afiict; 
ed with a dangerous disease, and being tormented in the apparent 
ai^oacb of death with the eonsckaisness of his crimes^ vowed iai 
his extremity^ according to the superstitious custom of the time^ 
tibat if his life were spared, he would erect an abbey for the €ia» 
tertian mcmks in honour of the virgin Mary. When he recov^rai^. 
he sent for the abbot of Fountaynes, described to him the nature 
of bis y<iw, and assigned by charter the village of Bemoldswick 
and its appendages for the fulfilment of his vow. A deputatioa 
of masks from Fnuntaynes soon proceeded to Bemoldswiek to 
estaialiah tiie proposed monastery ; they were met by Henry de 
Xncy himself, who panted out the boundaries el the tenriteaes 
he had ass^ned for the use of the fotbem; Murdac, «rdithish0p< 
of York, confirmed the grant whicb the powerful proprietor had 
made ; and in 11479 Alexaad^, the brother oi the abbot of 
Fountaynes^ with twelve monks and ten lay brethren repaired t» 
BenwUswiek to commence the intended ecdesia^tical settkment^ 
the name of which they changed to Mount ®t Mary. To describe 
at length the causes which produced the foilure of the new estab^ 
lishnmnt at Bernoldswidc ; the unjust conduct €ii the Monks to^. 
the inhabitants; the ravages of the Scots, who carried off the 
goods and provisions of the brotherhood; the rains which destroy^ . 
ed their crops, and the inclemency of the seasons which reduced 

".liOidU and Elmete, 307. 
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Item tio the verg^ of stftrvationi*--i8 umieteflsary t^ the putpdMil 
of the present narrative ; it ie siiffioietit to srhitei ^Ivt the moniGS 
soon found themselves undelr the teoemtf of quitting their iie# 
plaoe of resideaee. It happened that AkisiiDder, on acoOnnt of 
some business connected with his house, hhb Under thb itocessit jp 
of travelling through Airedale-^he discovered on hiei journey ii 
delightful retreat, embowered in woods, refreshed by ih» htaxi- 
tiful stream i3i the river, and inhabited by a fratenlity tf jkNir ted 
labbriouB hermits. The story connected with this discQvery is 
too admirable an example of the flagrant impoftturts and dGnlnlitetf 
tiens of the times, to be ommitted in our oarralive. When Alex.^ 
ander inquired of the hermits the origin of their frsl^nityi and; 
the reason which had induced them to take up their abode in that 
rural and perfect sedusbn, Seieth tiieir chief, immctdiately sn^ 
swered that he was s native of the south of England, but that he 
had heard « voice in hb deep saying to him, ^'Arise Seieth; go int9 
the province of York ; seek finr the valley called Aitedale, and 
the plaoe whidb ia called EirkstaU, titers shalt thou provide ait 
habitation for me and for my Km." When be in4nired who i|r 
was who thus addressed him, the voiee replied, " I am Mlwy, and 
my son is Jesus of Nazareth/' Seieth then stated that in 6bedi<* 
enoe to this irresistible mandate^ he had l^f his kindred aki Im- 
home, that after a tedious search and encotmtering many pfiva>« 
tions, he ascertained from the neighboujring shepheidt thai thsr 
pifaKte was called IQrkstall,* and that after having remained in 
his sditude alone, feeding upon roots and herbs, he was join^ by > 
his associates, who put themsdves under his go^etmnenty who' 
lived with him according to the rules of the brethren of Lel^; 
having all tibings in common and gaining their bread by the sweat ^ 
of their bronr^ Alexander, who had made up his mind that this> 
lovely spot should be the site of his monastery^ administered an 
admonition to the hermits, and informed them thai beii^ all lay- 
men without a priest, they were like sheep without a shepherdy 
and were under the necessity of immediatdy adopting some new ' 
and better form of religious government. He then hastened Up 
his patron, represented to him the unfortunate condition of the 
settlement at Bemoldswiek, described the eligHiie situation he 

* These monks must have been bungling as well as odious foigers, fools as well 
as knaves, for KirkstaU was a name unknown until after the foundation of the 
Abbey which in the first instance, was called the Abbey of Hediulda or Headixig- 
ley, the township ia which H staads. 
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bad Feoently disoovered^ procured bis oonsent for tbe immediate 
removal of the monks^ and obtaiiied bis application to William 
Pictavensis, tbe lord of tbe soO^ for the grant of tbe place which 
was afterwards designated Kirkstall. The hermits were soon* 
disposed of^ the habitations of some of them were purchased, and 
the rest without any difficulty were pursuaded to become monks. 

Henry de Lacy acted in this afiair with so much promptitude^ 
and seal, tliat be sought a personal interview with William Pict. 
aVensis, with whom he bad previously been at variance; and that 
nobleman granted to the monks of St Mary in perpetuity, and at 
an annual rent of five marks, the whde of tbe ground in ques- 
tion with the adjoining woods and the use of the water. 

The arrangements for the removal were soon made, a tempo- 
rary church and other necessary buildings were immediately 
erected, and in the year 1153 Alexander and bis (knnpanions' 
removed to their new residence from Bemoldswick, which was 
changed into a farming establishment for their use. The name of 
tbe place was changed into Kirkstall; an adequate space of ground 
was rapidly cleared for the erection of the abbey; the lands on the 
south side of the river to the summit of the hiU, were obtained 
fromWilliamdeBameviUe; Henry de Lacy abundantly supplied the 
necessities of the monks, and they were soon in a condition to com- 
mence the erection of their edifice. For this purpose they used tbe 
free and grit-stone which they found upon tbe spot, and ivhich 
possessed the excellent quality of extreme durability; and tbe 
church, the two dormitories, the refectory, tbe cloisters, the chap- 
ter house, and all the requisite offices were at length completed. 
Having thus acbeived the object of bis most anxious wishes and 
of his most zealous labours, having arranged the external afiairs 
and the internal discipline of his ecclesiastical establishment, hav- 
ing obtained immense accessions to its estates, and having seen it 
rise, even at this early period of its existence, to a high elevation of 
honour and afiuence, the celebrated Abbot Alexander died, after 
having presided over the monastery for the long period of thirty 
five years. 

Having already described tbe orign and the character ni the 
Cistercian monks, (see p. 386,) we shall proceed to narrate what 
particulars in the history of this renowned Abbey are worthy of 
insertion in this work, and then we shall offer some observations 
on its dimensions, its architecture, and its present state. 

Henry de Lacy died towards the close oi Henry the second's 
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reign^ and it is stated, by tbe historian of Pontefract^ tliat his re- 
mains were interred in the cemetery at Kirkstall. Prior to his 
deaths he bestowed upon his favourite monks several tokens of his 
regard^ only two of which shall be mentioned as illustrative of the 
manners of. the times. He granted them half a mark of silv^ 
out of his estate at Clitheroe^ to furnish a lamp to burn night and 
day before the great altar in the Abbey church; and from the 
same estate he granted them a mark of silver annually^ to supply 
the Abbot with robes suitable to the dignity of his office^ and tbe 
importance of his functions. 

The monks also obtained^ what in those days of gross and 
abject superstition was of far greater consequence to them than 
either the patronage of barons^ or the favour of princes — ^for Pope 
Adeian, in the second year of his Pontificate^ 1156^ confirmed to 
the Abbot and his brethren all the grants they had received from 
the three noUemen already mentioned^ and from other bene^u^ 
tors; he ratified the arrangments they had made^ especially with 
reference to tithes; he bestowed upon them some peculiar privi* 
leges and exemptions; and he demonstrated that they were un- 
der his special protection by pronouncing formal denunciations 
upon all who might molest them in the enjoyment of their estates. 

The second Abbot of Kirkstall was Ralph Hageth^ who had 
been a resident in Fountaynes Abbey> and he seems to have had a 
high reputation for sincerity^ scanctity^ and attachment to the 
interests of his order. Robert de Lacy^ the son and successor of 
Henry, displayed the same munificence to Ralph, that his father 
had done to Alexander. He bestowed upon the monks several 
extensive tracts at Roundhay, near Leeds, and the whole of 
Acrington with its park or wood in the parish of Whalley, in 
Lancashire. The Abbacy of Ralph, however, was clouded with mis- 
fortune, the monks had become possessed of the grange of Mickle- 
thwaite, which formed the most valuable appendage of their abbey 
— 4t had previously been part of the fee of Roger de Mowbray-— 
this baron, in one of the numerous feuds which agitated the 
country at this period, had espoused a party which was hostOe to 
the king — ^Henry U. seized his fee, expelled the monks, and gave 
Micklethwaite, as we have already related, 119th Collingham and 
Bardsey to Ada Brus, in exchange for the castle of Danby. The- 
monks were greatly incensed against their Abbot, whom they 
accused of being the cause of this heavy loss, and who by his 
want of order and his extravagance, had reduced the affairs of the 
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esfeaUklimeiit to the brink of ruin. So great was the distreas^of 
the monks that they dispersed themselves among the neighboarin^ 
monasteries, with the view of working upon the amipassion of 
the King. They might, however, hare spared themselves the 
trouble of thdr dishonourable expedient, for the King continueA 
immoveable, and the fraternity were compelled to return to tiieir 
abbey, and to devise fresh measures for the restoration of their 
afiairs. When Ealph was translated to the presideney of Foun^ 
ta3mes, he was succeed by Lambert, und«r whose administratioD 
something like prosperity again visited the inmates of the abbey* 
But an event soon- lock place, which aroused the most profound 
alarm of the mcmks, and which as it illustrates one part of the 
usual policy they observed in the administraticm of their aSair^ 
demands a distant repetition. The reflections and the af^Ucatioa 
of the anonymous author of a most excellent and elaborate history 
of Kirkstall abbey, published in Leeds* about rix years ago, are 
80 much to the purpose, that we shall abridge them for the benefit 
of our readers. 

*' A certain knight, called Ricliard de Eland, claimed from 
the monastery the Grange of Clivadier as his property. It ia 
supposed that the plea of De Eland, was grounded upon a sug^ 
gestion that this part of Clivaclier wa& within his manor of Roch- 
dale, to which it lay contiguous, and whidi in times when the 
boundaries of lands were so extremely lax and ill defined, he mig^t 
found upon wme colour of reason. On inquiry the Abbot discovered 
the claim to be well founded, but still avoided its recognition and 
scoured ecnapensation for the loss of the place, by resigning it inta 
the hands of Roger de Lacy, from whom it had been shortly. 
befoi!e received. The latter in omsequence bestowed the village, 
and park of Akarington upon the monks, as abeady mentioned, 
to make good his former gift. Lambert, following the hahitaal 
practice of his holy brethren, immediately iqmn obtaining posp.. 
sesrion, banished the inhabitants from their ancient abodes and 
possessions, and converted the whole into a grange for the use of 
the mmiastery, under the superint^idenoe of some of the lay 
brothers of the establishment. — It has frequently been remarked 
l^aft the invention of gun^powder and several other wholesale, 
and expeditions modes of human destruction, is ascrtbable to the 
knowledge and ingenuity of monks. Amcmg the number of crueU 

* An Historical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Account of Kirkstall Abbey. 
London, Longman & Co.«-LeedB, Bobinson & Hemaman, 1 vot 12mo. 
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ties which may be traced to the same origin^ the practice just 
referred to deserved a conspicuous place. So early as the twelfth 
century^ the removal of all indigenous inhabitants from the estates 
bestowed on the churchy in order to secure a larger surplus for 
the gratification of monastic luxury^ was enforced with an unswer- 
ving callousness worthy of a political economist. But even then 
the spirit of Englishmen would not tamely brook such treatment* 
In the instance which has occasioned this digression^ we are 
informed^ by the pious historian of Kirkstall Abbey^ that some 
^^ wicked neighbouring inhabitants^ whose predecessors had for^ 
merly been possessed of Akarington^ by the instigation of the 
devil^ burnt the grange with ail its furniture^ and cruelly mur- 
dered three lay brothers^ viz.^ Norman^ Umfridus^ and Eobert, 
who managed the farm."... The abbots it is said^. awed by this 
untoward accident^ recommended the souls of the deceased to God^ 
and committed their bodies to the grave. He then repaired tq 
Robert de Lacy^ his patron^ and related to him the misfortune^ 
with a suitable accompaniment of tears* De Lacy waxed wroth 
on hearing of the great presumption evinced by the people 
against their usurpers^ and not only banished the malefactors who 
were guilty of the firing and murder^ but also their relations. 
These proceedings soon brought the unfortunate sufferers to 
their senses^ when they fell at the Abbot's feet^ and^ by permission 
<^ De Lacy^ made satis&tction to God and the brethren for so 
enormous a sin ; they also swore to abjure the above grange for 
themselves and their successors^ resigning to God and the monks 
aH right they had therein^ and giving money over and above for 

the damage they had done Peace was accordingly ratified 

between the oppressors and the oppressed, and the Abbot rebuilt 
with confidence the grange which had been destroyed^ as well as 
rep£dred the other injuries which had been sustained at Akaring- 
ton by the late disturbances.'* These events occurred about the * 
year 1192. 

Upon liie death of Lambert, Turgesius succeeded as Abbot 
oi Kirkstall : he appears to have been a nervous and contempla- 
tive man, isx more celebrated for a certain sort of reputed sanctity, 
than for the qualifications which were demanded by the impor.» 
tant and responsible station to which he was elevated. We shall 
make two extracts from the singular account of this abbot given 
by his companion and historian. " Turgesius was an abbot of 
holy memory, a man of singular abstinence, and a most severe 

3e 
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chastiser of his b6dy> being always clothed in sackcloth^ to sap- 
press the unlawful motions of the flesh by harsh clothings carrying 
in his mind those words of the gospel^ ^ They that wear soft 
clothing are in kings' houses.' His garment at all times was but 
one cowl and one tunic, without any addition ; he had no more in 
winter and no less in summer. Thus he yielded to neither 
season, so that you would neither think him to be chilled with 
the cold, nor inflamed with the heat.... In winter he stood at the 
night watches, when we, having double garments on, were almost 
frozen stiff, as if he felt no uneasiness; and we say that he 
repelled the cold of the season with the ardour of the inward 
man.... He was frequently weeping, and in compunction — ^when 
discoursing, he seldom refrained from tears ; never at the office 
of the altar without devotion, never said mass without tears, 
whereof he shed so great a flood, that he did not seem to weep, 
but to rain down tears, insomuch that the sacerdotal vestments 
he wore could scarce be used by any other.*" 

The aflTairs of the abbey, under the superintendence of this 
lacrymose superior, gradually declined into great disorder; it 
became evident to the monks, that abstinence, and the power of 
shedding torrents of tears, were not the only qualifications which 
were demanded by the duties of their head, and they therefore 
chose, as the successor of Turgesius, Helias, who had been a 
monk at Roche, who seems to have been a man of business, and 
to have laboured with considerable perseverance to restore the 
former prosperity and opulence of the community. Although 
Helias had some difficulty, after his accession to the abbacy, to 
manage the temper of Roger de Lacy, the grand-nephew of 
Robert already mentioned, he succeeded in conciliating the regard 
of that sanguinary and formidable baron, and obtained from him 
numerous favours for the community ; he took from King John 
' the grange of Micklethwaite, and the manors of Collingham and 
Bardsey, to farm as a fee at the king's hand, paying yearly four- 
score and ten pounds — ^he added the soc of Addle, the town of 
Allerton, with some other places, to the estates of the abbey — 
but at the same time, by the violence of King John, it was 
deprived of the grange of Heton and the land of Thorpe. For a 
century after the death of Helias, nothing can be recorded of the 
establishment at Kirkstall except the names of the abbots. They 
were, Ralph of Newcastle, who succeeded Helias, and died in the 

• Hist. Kirks. Abb. p. 83, 84. 
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reign of Henry III.^ on the ninth of the ides of April. Walter 
was the next abbot in the same reign^ and died on the second of 
the ides of October. Maurice followed in 1222^ and died in 1249, 
in the same reign. Adam succeeded Maurice on Friday se'nnight 
after Easter the same year. Hugh Mikelay was inducted on the 
17th of the kalends of April, 1259, and died on the kalends of 
June, 1262, also in the reign of Henry lU. Simon, his successor, 
was created the 15th of the kalends of June in the same year, 
and died on the 13th of the kalends of March, 1269, and in the 
63d of Henry III. He was succeeded by William de Leedes on 
the 2d of the nones of March, being then a Thursday, the same 
year, and was Abbot till the Assumption of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, in 127^- After him came Gilbert de Ck>rtles, who was 
created on the morrow after the Assumption of the blessed Mary, 
and was abbot three years, one month, and four dayls, when he 
either resigned or was deposed. He was, however, created abbot 
a second time, and held the ofEce until the feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, 1280. Then Henry Carr was chosen, and after him 
Hugh Grimston, in 1284 

When the last-named abbot was elected, the religious foun. 
dation at Kirkstall was in such a state of deplorable embarrass, 
ment, that it was absolutely necessary to take some decisive steps 
to save it from utter ruin. The revenues of the monks were 
exhausted by interest upon debts, and the live stock on the 
lands, by a strange improvidence, had been nearly consumed to 
supply the every day wants of the fraternity. Of this condition, 
the following account is given ; the particulars were taken on 
the day of St. Lambert, Bishop and martyr, 1232. " Imprimis, 
draught oxen, 16; cows, 84; yearling and young bullocks, 16; 
asses, 21 ; sheep, none. The debts which are certainly due, by 
recognizance made before the Baron of Exchequer, £4402 12s. 7^* 
Besides the writings laying in custody of the society, of James de 
Fistolis, of 500 marks ; besides one writing, in the hands of the 
Abbot of Fountains and of the Abbot Henry, of 50 marks; 
besides 59 sacks of wool and 9 marks, due to Bernard Talde ; 
and besides the acquittances in the hands of John Saclden, for 
340 marks. In testimony thereof, we, the brothers, and Henry, 
called Abbot of Fountains, have affixed our seal to these presents." 
The debts, therefore, of the Abbey, besides 59 sacks of wool, 
amounted to £5248 15s. 7d. — a very large sum for those days. 
The creditors demanding the payment of their debts, the monks 
were under the necessity of soliciting, through their patron. 
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Henry de Lacy^ the last and the greatest of his name^ the inter^ 
position of the king (Edward I.), to save the monastery from 
destruction by suspending the daims upon the house. The letter 
of the abbot Grimston, which describes the manner in which the 
abbey was extricated from its embarrassments^ will be found in 
the note.* 

* Brother Hugh, called abbot of Kirkstall, to his beloTed in Christ the convent 
of the same house, health and blessing in the bond of peace, 

Our distresses at the last general chapter with respect to Simon being ended, 
on the morrow of St. Lambert we set out for Gascony, on an uncertain errand, 
and with a bitter and heavy heart, as our beloved brother and son John de Bridsall 
will inform you. But after many hindrances, and with great difficulty, both from 
the unexpected length of the journey and the extreme poverty of Burgundy, which 
we traversed through thickets rather than along highways, we met with the king 
in the remotest part of Graacony. On the way we were afflicted with a quartan 
fever, which reduced us so low that we despaired of life ; but, blessed be the 
heavenly Physician ! nothing more than a trifling r^nnant of the complaint now 
hangs about us. 

Here we found our patron, the earl of Lincoln, with other great men of the 
court, attending upon the king, and to him we expressed fully and to the best of 
our ability the distresses of the house. He was touched with pity at the represen- 
tation, and promised us all the information and assistance in his powi^. 

And that the treasurer and barons of the exchequer aforesaid may faithfully 
execute these writs, we have letters of reconmiendation addressed to them from all 
the earls, bishops, barons, and other counsellors of the king attending upon him 
at this place. But because the king was not inclined to interfere with the debt due 
to the cardinal, or to Tokes the Jew, or with him ; yet by the grace of God, obtained 
through the mediation of your prayers, and by the mediocrity of our own under- 
standing, reflecting that, if either of these debts remained undischarged, it would 
be productive of great inconvenience to the house, we hit at length upon a remedy 
which is likely to be effectual. 

For, having shown to the earl and his council an extent of our lands in Black- 

bumshiFe besides Extwysell, and another of our lands in Roundhay, Schadwell, 

and Secroft, it appeared that the above-mentioned lands and tenements, with the 

addition of £4, which for several yearo last past we have received out of the 

exchequer of Pontefract, deducting every thing which in reason ought to be 

deducted, would amount to £41. 7«. 9d. yearly. Now this revenue might be sold 

for £413. 7*. 6d. What need of more words.'* Let there be no buying or sale 

of these premises, but a dexterous exchange. So that instead of this £41. 7«. 9d., 

deducting uncertain and untried improvements, the possiblity of which we are not 

convinced of, we shall receive yearly out of the exchequer at Pontefract twenty*. 

four m£u:ks for ever, with this excellent condition annexed, that the said earl, in 

order to discharge the debt due to the cardinal and the Jew, engages to advance 

three hundred and fifty marks, under the penalty of repairing whatever damage 

may accrue to us by any irregularity in the payment. 

But what it was that touched the abbot of Fountains with compassion, by what 
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The success of this arrangement will be estimated by the M. 
lowing inventory taJten in 1301^ three years before the death of 
the abbot Grimston. '^ Imprimis^ draught oxen 216> cows 160* 
yeardings and bullocks 152^ calves 90> sheep and lambs 4fi0(k 
The debts of the house £160. In tesitmony hereof^ Richard, abbot 
of Fountains, affixeth his seal." 

After the death of Hugh Grimston, John de Kidsall succeeded 
to the abbacy. With his administration the chronicle of KirkstaU 
ends, and little more can be given of the subsequent history than 
the names of the abbots. 

An interesting question arises at this stage of the narrative. 
What was the state of morals during this long period in Kirkstall 

reasons he was overoome, and how induced to give up a great deal for a little, it 
would not he prudent to trust to paper. 

And, that we might not he deceived in any of the premises, we have heen eare* 
ful to enroll in chancery the obligations we have received for payment of the above 
sums, and the contract in like manner. Both these, moreover, are ratified by 
the king^s confirmation, which is in our hands. 

And now, brethren, from what has gone before, ye may in some measure 
understand what trouble we have endured. If, therefore, we have done well, 
think of a recompense; if otherwise, or even if we hare been lukewarm in your 
concerns, spare our infirmity. 

But we require you that ye labour day and night, to the utmost of your aMlity, 
that every thing belonging to you (excepting the crops upon the ground, which 
cannot be removed without being destroyed), may be entirely taken away before 
the earl's messenger, whom we purposely detain here with his horse and groomj 
shall arrive to take livery and seisin of the lands. 

And whatever is incapable of being removed, abandon peaceably, because the 
earl, by his letter directed to Sir B. de Salem, which he will receive by the bearer 
of these, hath required him to purchase, at a fair price, whatever you are inclined 
to sell within his bailiwick, and to afford you ever other accommodation consistent 
with the livery of the lands. A similar commission is addressed to the steward of 
Cliderhow, for the lands in his bailiwick, by the bearer thereof. 

It will not be prudent to show these letters to any one; but, until you have all 
safe, keep your own counsel secret from every one out of the bosom of the chapter. 
And because we desre to be informed of what has hs^pened since our [departure^ 
before we make any new contract, which might possibly interfere with your present 
circumstances, we require you, on sight and reading hereof, to inform us of your 
situation by the swiftest messenger you have. 

Send some money too by the same hand, however you come by it, even though 
it be taken from the oblations, that wo may at least be able to purchase necessaries 
while we are labouring in your vineyard. In this we earnestly entreat you not to 
fail; for in truth we were never so destitute before. 

Farewell, my beloved ! — Peace be with you. Amen. 
From Castle Reginald, on the morrow 
of St. Martin, A.D. 1287. 
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Abbey P^-and did the monks of that institution exemplify any 
thing approaching to that general profligacy with which the 
monastic profession was generally chargable? We fear that 
the almost universal censure which all Christendom passed upon 
the luxurious tenants of the abbeys and monasteries of Europe, 
was applicable to the ecclesiastics whose history we are now nar- 
rating. John de Bridsall^ the last abbot we have mentioned, 
found it necessary upon some conventual business to visit Canter- 
bury, from which city he addressed a letter to his brethren at 
home, written, as its postcript states, with many tears (the unmanly 
maudlin style of these monks would be amusing if it were not 
contemptible). In this communication, the writer plainly alludes 
to inconsistencies, or rather to vices, which he was evidently 
afraid to describe distinctly upon paper. He says, " He wrote 
unto certain persons, ' abstain from every appearance of evil,' and 
avoid it before hand, whatever is or can be pretended on it behalf. 
God shall give you the knowledge of these things;" and there is 
another passage in the same letter to which we shall soon parti, 
cularly allude, which the author of the history has justly conceived 
to conduct to the same conclusion. Another fact will reduce this, 
suspicion to certainty. After John de Bridsall, succeeded Abbot 
Walker; then Abbot William, elected 1341t— then Roger de 
Leedes, elected 1349 — then John Thornberg, elected 1378 — then 
John de Bardsey, whose name occurs 1396 and 1399 — and then 
Abbot William Grayson. 

A very remarkable record, which corresponds with the time 
of the last.mentioned abbot, was discovered among the charters 
of the Cottonian Library, and has been translated by the author 
of the History of the Abbey. The following is the document 
adverted to. — " To all whom these presents may come, brother 
Robert, Abbot of the Monastery of the Blessed Mary at Kirk, 
stall, health and Mth in the following. Though by the insti. 
tutes of our order, the admission of women is prohibited under 
heavy penalties within the precincts of Cistercian Abbeys ; we 
nevertheless, being desirous of the salvation of souls, which 
undoubtedly will be obtained as well by women as men, who in 
certain days in the year happen to visit the church of the said 
monastery of Kirkstall, and which visits, moreover, are clearly 
allowed in some indulgencies granted by Pope Boniface the 
Ninth, we hereby tolerate, pro tempore, on the above-mentioned 
days, the admission of women to the said church solely; provided. 
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notwithstanding^ that such females be not introduced into any 
other apartment within the confines of the said monastery, neither 
by the abbots, nor by any of the monks, under the penalties 
awarded by the aforesaid ordinance ; which penalties we by these 
presents decree, and without remission enforce, as well against 
the abbot as the monks of the aforesaid monastery, if they shall 
be found to transgress what is permitted them. Given at our 
monastery of Fountaynes, A. D. 1461." It has been conjectured 
by Dr. Whitaker from this document, that the abbots of Foun. 
taynes exercised a certain superiority over those of Kirkstall, 
and that they possessed an indefinable jurisdiction over the latter 
monastery. As Kirkstall was the ofiTspring of Fountaynes, this 
may not be improbable. The letter, however this may be, most 
certainly i^ews that the morals of the monks at Kirkstall had 
been by no means blameless. The strong prohibition against the 
introduction of females into the apartments of the abbots and 
monks, shews that circumstances had occurred to render it neces. 
sary, and that the services of the church had been prostituted to 
the purposes of profligacy and crime. This record further illus- 
trates the execrable superstition which these holy fathers were 
accustomed to promote among the credulous and ignorant people 
— ^the reader will perceive that both men and women were induced 
to resort to the church of Kirkstall Abbey, upon the idea that 
such visits might meritoriously involve the salvation of their 
souls.* Here are superstition and sin going hand in hand, and 
the pretended fathers of the church demonstrated to have rendered 
the most solemn services of their holy religion, subsidisfry to the 
gratification of one of the most licentious passions of human 
nature. 

After Abbot William Grayson, Thomas Wymbersley was con- 
firmed in the abbacy of Kirkstall on April 6, 1468. Eobert 
Kelynbeck became abbot, August 21, 1499, and after a presidency 
over the affairs of the house of about two years, he was followed 
by William Stockdale, created on the 10th of December, 1501. 
William Marshall was next elevated to the abbacy, on the 5th of 
December, 1506; and the last abbot was John Ripley, alias 

• The author of the History of Kirkstall Abbey regards this acceptation of the 
abbot's words, " the salvation of souls," as a mistake, and he will have it to mean 
nothing more than the health or benefit of the soul to accrue from such visits. 
With all due deference, however, to so respectable an authority, we can attach no 
ether meaning than that we have given to *' salutem animarum/* 
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Browne^ who fiurrendered this ooovent to the crown oa the 22d 
of Norember^ 1540, in the thirty-first year <^ the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

When that memorable era arrived in which the fetters of 
papal despotism in England were broicen for erer^ and the monas* 
teries, those receptacles ci abomination, those strongholds of 
superstition, were dissolved, the establishment at Kirkstall was 
involved in the general ruin, and the long line o[ its abbots was 
brought to a final termination. It is well known that, in the 
leign of Henry VIIL, two acts were passed for the disscduticm of 
the religious establishments. The first act, passed in 1535, pro. 
nounoed the dissolution of all the houses whose revenue did not 
exceed two hundred pounds a year ; in the operation of this act, 
therefore, Kirkstall was not included. But the second act, passed 
in 1539, which legalised the surrender ni all the religious houses, 
was the sentence of desolation to this celebrated monastic insti* 
tution. At the tame of the dissolution, Dugdale estimates the 
estates of the abbey at £329 12s. lid. per annum, and Speed, at 
£512 12s. 4d.; but it appears, from some documents found in the 
Augmentation Office, that the income considerably exceeded the 
higher of these sums. Upon this subject the author we have so 
often quoted states : '' Barton asserts, that all the estates oonfis.-. 
eated were considered worth ten times the yearly revenue at 
which they were rated in this visitation, and the conjecture 
appears well founded. The system on which lands belonging to 
monasteries were let, was that of short leases, on the renewal of 
which, heavy fines were levied, and the rents allowed to remain 
at their former amount. It would also happen in this, as in cases 
of other official inquisitions, that almost the lowest possible- valuju 
tion was that returned to the Exchequer by the Commissioners. 
Taking, however. Speed's estimate to be ccnrect, the revenue of 
Kirkstall Abbey, at the period of the dissolution, may be fairly 
set down as equal to between eight and ten thousand pounds per 
annum of our present currency; and taking into account the 
improvement of the property in the interim, the estates of this 
house would now produce a prodigious income." But there was 
considerable property to be added, which was never taken into 
the estimates of the annual worth of the estates. There was the 
annual value of the granges which the monks retained in their 
occupation — there were the cattle, the corn, and the other stores 
which they possessed at the period — there were the plate and 
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other similar valuaUes — ^and there vere other descriptioiis of 
property^ which must hare amounted to an immense additional 
ram. 

After the dissolution, the site of Kirkstall Abhey, and some 
of the adjoining estatesi were granted in exchange to the cele- 
brated Archbishop Cranmer, and were by him settled upon Peter 
Hammond, in trust for his younger son. The estates must hare 
passed at no distant period to the crown ; for in the 26th of 
Elizabeth they were granted by the Queen to Edmund Down- 
ynge and Peter Ashetoa, and their heirs for ever. At an ulterior 
period, which cannot now be precisely ascertained, the site and 
demesnes, with the manor of Bramley, were purchased by the 
Sanies of Howley, and they afterwards passed by marriage, 
through the Duke of Montague, to the Brudenells, Earls of 
Cardigan, in whose possession they still remain. Nearly fire 
hundred acres of the estates were, however, let about eighty 
yearn i^, by one of the Earls of Cardigan, on a lease of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, to the Rev. Mr. Moore, minister 
of the episoopai chapel at Headingley, through whose daughter 
the interest has passed to Sir Sandford Graham, Baronet 

The dilapidation of the abbey commenced immediately after 
the dissolution. The roof was then taken from the church, the 
bells frcnn the tower, and the lead and timber from the other 
buildings, and all were scdd &r the benefit of the crown. It 
appears, too, from an entry in the churchwardens' books of Leeds, 
in 1583, to have been contemplated as a sort of quarry for build- 
ing materials ; for it is mentioned, that a number of labourers 
wei^ employed, at sixpence a day, in removing the materials €i 
** Christall * Abbaye," to assist in the erection of edifices in that 
town. The system of dilapidation never proceeded to the extent 
whidi might have been anticipated from its early commencement, 
and up to the middle of the last century, the venerable tower of 
the abbey appeared to the observer to have suffered but little 
from the ravages of time. In 1741 an old granary belonging to 
thif Abbey was taken down ; it was covered with slate brought 
five hundred years befwe from the neighhournood of EUand, near 
Halifax, whicJi had become so indurated as to resemble ftc^l 
father than stone. In the winter of 1746, the dormitory fell 

*Tli0 snppontion that this name ^vas ^ven to the place on account of the clear, 
nen 4if the iwter of the Aire, may be correct. The defiled state of the stream at 
pretent, miut afford a wonderful contrast to what it once exhibited. 
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down; and on the twenty-seventh of January, 177^^ two sides o# 
the tower, and part of the third, were hurled to the ground. Dr. 
Whi taker records a singular discovery connected with this .cir^ 
cumstance. Within a few days after the fall of the tower, he 
discovered, imbedded in the mortar, several little smoking pipes, 
such as were used in the reign of James I. for tobacco, a proof of 
a fact which has not been recorded, that prior to the introduction 
of that plant from America, the practice of inhaling the smoke 
of some indigenous vegetable prevailed in England.* There can 
be little doubt that the comparative preservation of the ruin is to 
be ascribed to the early introduction of brick as a material for 
building in Leeds, and also to the extreme hardness of the stone, 
after the lapse of so many ages since it was taken from the quarry. 

We shall now take a brief survey of the abbey, and then 
bring this department of our history to a termination. The close, 
with which all abbeys were surrounded, which was generally 
fenced with a high and sometimes an embattled wall with one or 
two splendid gateways, and beyond which the monks were not 
permitted to proceed except on the business of their conventy 
contained at Kirkstall about thirty acres. Parts of this high 
and strong wall are yet remaining, by which the exterior build- 
ings and the live stock of the monastery were effectuaUy protected 
from the marauding incursion of the savage plunderers of the 
borders, who were formerly accustomed to extend their desolations 
over the whole north of England. The principal entrance was 
from the north.west; part of the magnificent gateway is still 
standing ; it is now occupied as a dwelling house by Mr. Spink, 
and in the principal apartment the great arch of the gate is 
distinctly discernible. 

The original tower of the abbey rose but a very little above 
the roof of the church. The subsequent addition, probably to 
^ve increased importance to the external appearance of the 
fabric, and to provide accommodation for a peal of bells, took 
place about the beginning of the fifteenth century, and to the 
same period has been ascribed all the deviations from the simpli- 
city of the original plan. The distribution of the internal aocom. 
modations of the monastery may be ascertained with the greatest 
exactness. The centre was formed by the usual large quadran-, 
gular court, into which the various offices and apartments opened, 
and which was entirely surrounded by a pent house cloister. 

• Loid. and Elm. p. 1 19. 
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:The north side of this quadrangle was constituted by the nave 
of the church. This fabric at Kirkstall is magnificent in its 
ruins, and even those deviations from taste in its architecture, 
which some £utidioiis observers have affected to condemn/ were 
no doubt intended to increase the solemn effect of its internal 
appearance. The eastern side of the quadrangle was formed, first 
by. the vestry attached to the end of the south transept of the 
churchy then the chapter house, which in almost every monastery 
.was adorned with peculiar care— then the refectory, one long 
ground room, and then two or three smaller apartments, whose 
uses have not been ascertained, and over the whole was the dor- 
mitory for the monks. The south side of the quadrangle was 
formied by the parlour, the kitchen, sculleries, butteries, &c., and 
«11 the filth and offal, from the proximity of the Aire, could 
easily be conveyed into the stream. . The western side of the 
quadrangle seems to have consisted of a dormitory for the lay 
brothers, upon a line of arches supported by columns, which 
formed a covered walk for the monks. The abbot's lodgings 
were at the south-east comer of the building ; they constituted 
a distinct edifice, much in the style of a capital manor house, and 
the foundations of the fabric can still be very distinctly traced. 

In the architecture of Kirkstall Abbey, the workmanship of 
two perfectly distinct periods can immediately be ascertained. 
The tower of the church, the great chancel window, and some of 
the lanterns and minarets, are clearly of a far later construction 
than the rest of the abbey. In referring to this subject, we 
shall first of all quote the description of Whitaker, who has 
observed these ruins with unusual care, and then we shall append 
a few supplementary observations. The doctor says, '^ The abbey 
of Kirkstall, by its superlative beauty as an object, has almost 
undone the present , work. As a subject of monastic history 
also, it has been . nearly exhausted by the labours of Dugdale^ 
and his follower Stephens. Antiquaries are as familiarly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of its foundation, the character 
of its early abbots, and the particulars of its early discipline, the 
ruin of its revenues by improvidence, and the assistance by which 
they were restored^ as if the transaction had passed before their 
eyes. Draftsmen and landscape painters^ good and bad, have 
done their parts to delight or to glut the public taste with this 
enchanting ruin, and the actuest curiosity might almost look in 
vain fw a point which has not been represented. The general 
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difficulty of access to the ckM8ter.dCoiirt has fbrtuaatdy left one 
aspect of this noble building inyiolate^ and it. has not been 
neglected by the draftsman* 

^' The doister-oonrt^ whidh seliUntefest aomr jire sen rea froas 
intrusion as an orchard^ was the ceawtery not only of the sodetj 
but of the wealthy laity of the netghbovring oountry^. where two 
yards of consecrated ground were often purchased by as many 
oxgangs of productire land; here a few fragments of graTestones 
and crosses remain* but there is only one remnant of an inscr^ 
tion^ on which little more is legiUe than the word Bacard in old 
English characters. The lavatory^ near the soutlueast comer, 
has been richly adorned; west from this was the refectory, a 
groined and not very spacious apartment. By opening all the 
arches of the several apartments on the east and south once more 
into the cloister, and closing the modern apertures outwards, by 
simply lawning the area within, and by a judicious use of iry 
where any blank spaces require to be broken, or any deformities 
concealed, this might be made a beautiful and singular scene ; for 
there is, perhaps, no cloister quadrang^ in the kingdom ao entire 
as this, with the eSLception of Fountains, which, though of much 
larger dimensions, is designed in the worst taste, and of the worst 
proporti<ms I have ever observed in a monastic building, 

" The great kitchen of Kirkstall, together with a suite of 
apartments extending eastward from the south.«ast comer of the 
quadrangle, towards the foundations of the abbot's lodgings, is of 
much later date than the rest, and an imprudent superstructure 
on the (ffiginal tower, which rose but little above the acute^mgled 
roof of the church, overweighted one of the four great columns 
at the intersection, which, after giving warning for sevnml years 
of its af^roaching fall, was suddenly crushed by the vast superin^ 
cumbent pile on Wednesday night, Jan. 27, 17W> and brought 
down in its ruin more than two sides of the tower. Considered 
merely as a ruin, the eiSect of the church was certainly improi^ 
by this catastrophe; but the visiUe detachment of the end of the 
north transept, and above all, of the great east window from the 
adjoining walls, which might yet be prevented (ram increasing 
by the apj^cation of buttresses, threatens, if neglected, to reduce 
this noMe remain to a state of yawning dilapadation, which. will 
be d^lored wh^:i it is too late. 

'^ It is a trifling circumstance, but not undeserving of mention 
as a trait of ancient manners, but within a few days after tiie fall 
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of the tower^ the writer of this account discovered^ embedded in 
the mortar of the fallen fragments, sereral little smoking pipesi 
saoh as were used in the reign of James L for tobacoo ; a proof 
of a hs± which has not been recorded, that prior to the introduc- 
tion of that plant from America, the practice of inhaling the 
flnoke of some indigenous vegetable prevailed in England* 

^' It isto the neglect of two centuries and ahalf, the |anregarded 
groir^ of ivy, and the maturity of vast elms and other forest 
trees, which have been sufiered to spring up among the walls, 
that Kirkstall is become, as a single object, the most picturesque 
and beautiful ruin in the kingdom. Add to this the mellowing 
hand of time, whidi by rounding angles, breaking lines, and soli, 
ening down the glare of recent colouring, may be regarded as the 
first of all architectural landscape painters." 

Notwithstanding the loose appearance which some of thestone. 
work has contracted by the decomposition of the mortar, it is evi* 
dent that the masonry of the buUding was exquiritely fine, there is 
no doubt that the whole of the exterior was finished with the same 
exactness as is still perceptible on the north side of the abbey, and 
some of the pillars which yet remain have been polished in a man. 
ner which cannot be paralleled in any modem workmanship of the 
same rough material. The architecture of the church is by no 
means unique. ■ The roundheaded arches of the loop hole windows 
of the north, probably contracted to narrow dimensions to gire 
only a ''dim religious light" to the church, are contradicted by 
the pointed style which every where prevails in the interior, and 
the whole strikingly confirms the observation of Milner,^ who tells 
us that '' in the ecclesiastical buildings of the twelfth century, 
pointed arches were every where intermixed with circular ones, 
llieformer were more generally placed upon massive Saxon pillars, 
and even in some few instances at first -were very obtuse, as in the 
intereolumniations at St. Cross near Winchester, or, what was 
almost always the case, they were exceedingly acute, &c." We 
shall content ourselves with one more quotation from the History 
of the abbey upon this subject. '' From the remnant of the 
arched roof still covering the choir, it may be assumed that 
the most exact agreement and proportion were observed through 
the whole interior of the sacred edifice. Four great arches spring- 
ing from foiir massire clustered columns at the angles of the 
nave, transepts, and choir, supported the tower and apparently 

* Oa thiO BcdeiiaBtiatl Arcfattecture of England, 90, 91. 
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formed the centre from which diverged the probably groined and 
ribbed roofe of the rest of the church. In all that survives of 
these parts of the buildings the same love of elegant simplidt]^ 
and scrupulous taste may be discovered, as in the plainer and more 
substantial erections." 

The progress of decay in ancient buildings, has generally been 
connected with the progress of discovery, and as the dilapidated 
edifices gradually crumble into ruin, interesting relics of former 
times are exposed to the research of the antiquary. But few 
discoveries have, however, been made at Kirkstall Abbey. In 
] 825, a number of square tiles of small dimensions, of different 
colours, and glazed on one side, were found near the ruins of the 
chapter house, and in all probability formed the bottom of a small 
font or cistern, raised a few feet above the level of the floors In 
the following year, the foundation story of the ccHm mill used by 
themonks was detected and cleared out,and is now inclosed within 
the wall of the garden amnected with the house to which we have 
before alluded, as having been formed out of the grand north- 
western entrances. This com mill was of course worked by water; 
and the manner in which the stream was conveyed to it, is another 
demonstration, in addition to the many we have given, of the 
industry and expenditure of. the monks, in promoting their own 
comfort and the completion of their establishment. The goit by 
which the water was brought to turn the wheel, commenced near 
Horsforth ; it originally proceeded, no doubt, in a straight line 
to the abbey mill; and it is conjectured, that the water, after 
having served its purpose of grinding the com, was distributed 
in subterraneous channels through different parts of the buildingj^ 
to subserve its cleanliness and convenience. Part of this goit is 
still used to convey a stream from the wood below Horsforth to 
Kirkstall Forge, where it assists in moving part of the machinery 
of that immense establishment. On the 13th of April, 1826, 
while some boys were amusing themselves among the ruins of the 
chapter house, they discovered an aperture in one of the walls, 
and their curiosity being excited, they removed the external slab. 
It then appeared that a rude coffin had been placed in the wall; 
some of the bones of a human body, including parts of the skull 
and jaws, were found, together with a quantity of dust, which 

• History of Kirkstall Abbey. We cannot take leave of this author without 
recommending most warmly his very useful work to all who are anxious to acquire 
some information relative to the mode of ancient conventical life in England. 
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had once constituted an animated frame. No inscription was 
found upon the flags, but it was conjectured that the person who 
had been interred in this remarkable receptacle, had beendistin- 
giiished.as one of the superiors or principal benefactors of the abbey, 
and was probably either one of the abbots or of the de Lacies. 

The ruins of Kirkstall Abbey form the most beautiful object 
in this district ; and, a few years ago, the grounds in the neighs 
bourhood were preserved in admirable adaptation to the scene.* 

* Of the numerous descriptions which have been given of this ruin, we shall 
extract two, which we have no doubt will interest our readers. Gent^s sketch of 
tbe abbey runs thus : — ** The stately gate north-west of the abbey (as may appear 
by the magnificent arches on each side), through which they were once used to pass 
into a spacious plain, at the west end of the churcb*-the chrystal river Aire inoes^ 
santly running by with a murmuring noise — ^the walls of the edifice built after the 
manner of a cross, having nine pillars on each side, from east to west, beside three 
at each end, in the transepts — ^the stately reverential aisles in the whole church-, 
the places for six altars, on each side of the high altar, as appears by the stone pots 
for holy water — ^the burial place for the monks on the south side (near the palace), 
now made ah orchard — ^the arched chamber leading to the cemetery, next the 

church, in the walls of which ax« yet to be seen several largestone coffins ^the 

dormitory, yet more south-east, with other cells and offices — all these are enough 
to furnish the contemplative soul with the most serious meditations. The abbey 
now is only a mere shell, with roofless walls, having yet a well-built but uncovered 
steeple, the eastern parts embraced by its ivy, and all about the whole pile desolate, 
solitary, and forlorn.** 

A writer in the Gentleman*s Magazine thus describes the impressions created 
by this place in 1806: — "The west front is much richer than Fountains; the 
doorway is highly embellished ; over, two conjoined windows ; still higher, a single 
window, once lighting the roof. On the sides of the front are breaks, or buttresses, 
which, with the pediment, terminate with embellished turrets. The ambulatory in'' 
continuation is much ruined. The east front of the church accords in decorations 
with the west front ; the east window is large. Viewing the interior part of the 
church from the west doorway, the nave has lost the groins ; those to the side aisles 
remain. The choir retains its groins. The centre tower has remaining its south 
and part of the east sides. The chapter-house is not only uncommon in des^, 
but possesses much of the sublime. It is an oblong, divided into two portions by 
double arches ; that portion contiguous to the cloisters has the remnant of a cluster 
of columns in the centre supporting two divisions of groins ; and so strongly is the 
masonry united, that, notwithstanding all the columns are gone except the centre 
one, the capitals belonging to them, and the springing of the groins, retain their 
positions, to the utter astonishment of all beholders. Ever let me seize each 
opportunity to hold up to praise the wonderful skill of my ancient brethren, and 
ever cry. What was their system of construction, and what were their materials, 
thus to combine, bidding after-ages look on and marvel ! The second portion east, 
ward is without a centre cluster of columns, the groins springing fit>m angle to 
angle. The windows are large, and contain seats, no doubt intended for the reli- 
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The close within the outer walls was a fine open pastuie^ no 
intrusion either of roads or of buildings had destroyed its privacy; 
and a more fiiTourahle situation oould not be found for the 
indulgence of contemplation^ and of recreative pleasure. Fifty 
years ago, a pleasant footpath along the fields and the trees by 
the banks of the Aire, led from Leeds to the abbey; and at the 
bridge, a com mill, a few straggling houses, and the inn which 
still retains its respectability, constituted the whole of the viBage. 
But the new road was formed from Kirkstall to Leeds, numerous 
habitations were built for clothiers, and an immense woollen 
manufactory began to pour forth its volumes of smoke, and to 
emit its din' of machinery. The subsequent change we shall 
relate in the words of a writer on the abbey.—- '^ Notwith* 
standing these menacing appearances, the sanctity of the abbey 
and its surrounding groves still remained inviolate, and the whole 
Were only to be approached on foot, or, as it were, with that 
reverence due to the sacred associations of the place, and the 
venerable aspect of the pile. Within these few years, however, 
the retirement of the scene has been rudely invaded by the 
relentless hand of social utility. A new turnpike road from 
Kirkstall bridge (to Dkley) now passes by the church walls, and 
the soft verdure that fondly enriched the ruin is torn up and 
disfigured by the harsh traces of social convenience. The north-, 
west gate, originally the chief entrance to the monastery, and for 
some time converted into an agreeable dwelling house, is thus 
cut off from the abbey, and, in a word, the former integrity and 
loneliness of the place are irretrievably destroyed.... Previous to 
the period just indicated, a path was permitted through the 
church, from the chancel window to the great western door ; and 
beasts, sometimes in the shape of cattle, and sometimes in other 
diapes, then amused themselves in defocing the picturesque graces 
of natural decay, and in aiding the destructive rage of the ele. 
ments. How deplorable, therefore, to reflect that, after the 
interior of the building had been protected from wanton injury, 

gpouR when eeated in council. Much of the arohitectore of Kirkstall is Sexon ; 
and that which presents the pointed style is aa low down (seen chiefly in the centre 
tower) aa the Tudor date. 

*' It is imposeihle to leave these exalted ruins without lamenting (unavailing 
panion 1) to see them left open to every depredation and defilemeBt Is the remem.- 
tounce of former uses forgotten? Are all the fin<e feelings for £ngUsb antiqiut^ 
ahsorhed in heedless indifference ?** 
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and a disposition evinced to uphold, by well-judged repairs, the 
more frail but important features of the tottering structure, a 
step should have been deliberately adopted, not only inconsistent 
with these objects, but subversive of the solemn tranquillity and 
soothing effect of the ancient desolate febric." 



CHANTRIES. 

There were other ecclesiastical buildings besides the churches, 
the monasteries, and the nunneries, which were founded in the 
middle ages by the mistaken piety of the times, or rather by the 
genius of the papal superstition, and these were thb chantries 

OR CHAPELS DEVOTED TO PARTICULAR PURPOSES, of whlch 

there were a great number in our district, although the situations 
and the names of most of them have sunk into oblivion. Our ac 
counts of the chantries and of the churches, to which we shall 
next proceed, must necessarily be very contracted. 

The BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL on WAKEFIELD BRIDGE, 

commonly supposed to have been built by Edward IV. after the 
battle of Sandal, is the only one of which an extended account 
need to be given. This is unquestionably one of the most beauti. 
ful edifices of the rich Gothic style of architecture of the four- 
teenth century, now remaining in the north of England ; and the 
western front, for grace of figure and profusion of omamait, is 
altogether unparalleled in this part of the country. There is no 
doubt that the attribution of this exquisite fabric to Edward IV. 
is altogether unfounded. It is true that Archbishop Holgate, who 
was translated to the see of York about A.D. 1544, declares that 
this was the case, and that both Leland and Camden have recorded, 
or rather repeated, the same story ; but a date considerably ante- 
rior is to be ascribed to the original building, which, if Edward 
IV. ever meddled with it at all, he only re-edified and beautified, 
but certainly did not construct. A charter copied by Mr. Hop. 
kinson into his collections, and dated A.D. 1357^ 31 Edward III. 
demonstrates, that the king we have just named vested a rent 
charge of ten pounds per annum on William Kaye and William 
Bull, chaplains, and their successors for ever, to perform divine 
service daily in the chapel of St. Mary, then newly erected on 
Wakefield bridge, which sum was charged upon difiPerent manors 

3o 
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a&d tmmships in tke neighbourhood. The antiquity of thecliA^ 
pel^ whtdi thi« cikftHer arfues, is fully subetantiated by the 
iigiil«8 in the front, whidi a|)pair to have been des^pied to tefre^ 
sent the twelve apo^les, bVer which probably there has been a 
statue for Christ now completiely destroyed.* A laborious author, 
to whose intelligent investigation of this very remarkable build- 
ing we are deeply indebted^ tells us^ that the two figures which 
the observer will immediately perceive on one side^ were most 
likely intended for David tod SblomOn^ ^ they seem like kings ; 
and that the remains of statuary on the other side, exhibiting a 
woman in a reclining posture, with another female, represented 
St. Ann with the Virgin Mary her daughter. With respect to the 
antiquity of thefse statues, our author argues it frotai some others 
which were <liscovered, and whicti had been taken from the roof, 
and quotes the testimony of Dr. Pegge, upon these subjects most 
certainly one ofthe best of all possible authorities. The doctor says 
that in the month of May, 1756, ^^ there were found in the roof 
of a small chapel at Wakefield, a large number of figures— some 
in alabaster and some in wood, richly ornamented with painting 
ahd gilding, tod very antique. The figures ai^e «A;t^nded With 
their proper attributes to distinguish them one from another, 
sttd to betc^cen to us the persons they reifiectitely iiepresent." 
This, the doctor adds, " is a requisite whii^h undoubtedly ren- 
ders it the more valuable, since otherwise at this distance of 
time, for they have lain as long concealed as since the reign of 
Henry VIII. and are no doubt in themselves much older, we 
should have been grealiy at a loss to have known to whom «adi 
figure appertained." Dr. Pegge, after shewii^ that one of these 
figures was designed to represent the celebrated St. William, the 
30th Archbishop of York,t and that it was of very ancient date^ 
describes the rest of the figures as equally beautiful, " one of 
them representii^ St. Ann, the raotii^r of Mary, teaching the 
young virj^n to read, and the odier two saints in the «(ct of mar^ 
tyrdom-^this is a group of fifteen figures in oHd reUevo. Th^b 

• See Mr. Bcatcherd's IVactttpon this Chapel, p. 14. 

*f This Arclibishq> occnpies a prominent place in monkisli legenjds on aGCctant 
of a miracle he n said to have performed at York. On his entrance into l^t city, 
1154, the wooden bridge over the Ouie, broke down In eoBfleqixefice of the erotM, 
and a |preat number of pertons were in danger of immediate deadi. St WHblii, 
however, immediately fell iqwn his knees, and the fervent prayers which he pound 
forth on the occasion were to effectually answered, that not a single life was lost. 
Scotch. 15. 
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are i« im, no leas tbra twenty fire diAsrent pieces, taken chiefly 
OHit of the Old Testament and tke New." These figures were 
eufiyoeed at the tinie> and ike sfipposiiion appears to hare been 
correet, to hare heen removed horn this chapel for safety at the 
tiiae of the reformation, and to have been considerably 61der than 
the commencement of the sixteenth century.^ The connexion 
fasliered to exist between these figures, and those still remaining 
in the front of the chapel, is almost dedsiFe of the greater antt. 
/|aity of the building than is commonly ascribed to it. The accounts 
of these existing figures ^' tell us phdnly that they were all scrip, 
tlire pieces and have no refierenoe whatever to the battle of Sandal 
f^^tthey persuade us to believe that they belonged to the chantry 
erected upon the bridge in 1357 — and therefore that the present 
diapel is one hundred years older than ever Leland, Holgate, or 
Whitaker dreamed of, besides being built for a difierent purpose/'f 
The oec^taAaa el the erection of this diapel is v^ry rationally 
considered by our author, as originating in the gratitude of the 
townsmen of Wakefield, who, even in this early age, were enriched 
by their manufactures of course drapery, whose trade was par- 
ticularly fostered and protected by Edward III. and who would 
therefore very natairally " build a better bridge and chapel, and 
give the lattea: to the King." 

* In order to give the reader the full benefit of thi^ curious informajion, we 
subjoin another and a more particular account of the figures. In May, 1756, in the 
false loft of an ancient house, used as a chapel, at the bottom of Northgate,in Wdhi- 

JUld^ a number of statuss were found, by a workman These were admirably 

eseouted, in varioug metaU, as weU as in wood and alabaster, each adorned wi^ 
^loroiinate emblflqcis, and «n» supposed to have been conyeyed &om Sandal Casde, 
i^d the chufel on Wakefiel^ fridge, by the reljgious, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
through a subterranean passage, part of lyhich is now to be seen opening into a cel- 
lar, near the old building, where they were found, cU least so said the advertise- 
ment qfMr. Bucktroutt who travelled with the figures as an exhibition. They 
represented Moses and Aaron, Kings David and Solomon, Christ, the twelve Apos- 
ties yniik their respective emblrais, St. Paul, St. John the Baptist, and the three 
IBAgi, jjtfper, Melfihior, BalthwAr ; St. Ann, mother of the Tiigin Mtfy, teaching 
}fjBf to fp^ ; ^. WUUam, 4^^is^?P 9^ "^o^ ^> vnPk ^ p<»8tor9l s^ and mtts, 
and a monk at his feet praying ; a figure with a mitre ; a fine representation of 
two saints su£feiing martyrdom, in ^Ito reHevp^ in alabaster ; St John the Evan- 
gelist was represented in the cauldron surrounded by St. Polycarp, St. Ig^tius, the 
principal Roman magistrates, and the ezecutioners ; and another group consisted of 
a saiBt lying on a board, whilst his intestines are twisted gradually out, by a spit 
4unud round hf two Uetors. 

•|- Scatcherd 17, 
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With, respect to the mutilation of this chapel by the devasta- 
tions of some modern repairers or rather desolators, a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine in 1809> delivers himself in the fdlowing 
lively terms. " King Edward's chapel of which a previous cor- 
respondent speaks in such high and deserved terms of admira- 
tion^ is alas ! a woeful instance of mutilation by these pretenders 

to architectural knowledge It is now (1809) cleared of its 

former occupiers (dothesmen and flax dressers) and is used as a 

news room But it has been repaired — ^repaibbd? yes^ 

and in a truly Gothic style — the beautiful tracery of the windows, 
rarely to be equalled, is totally demolished — ^not a wreck is 1^ 
behind, and its place is now supplied by cross headed mullions 
filled up with spruce modern sash squares. What Goths some of 
these modem architects are ! But the demon of innovation was 
not to be appeased with even such a sacrifice as this. Some other 
offering in defiance of taste was to be made. The front, that inimi. 
table example of rich tracery and chaste ornament, presented itself 
to the despoiler, and in order to give a finish, probably as he 
thought to the dilapidated buttresses, he propped them up with 
short round pillar»— four little short round laughable things, all 
in a row ! It is really too much for common senj?e to be so out- 
raged ; but I have no expectation of seeing a better knowledge of 
ancient architecture infused into the heads of many of our modem 
architects, although they have before their eyes the very exam- 
ples which they ought to follow. When this is the case, every 
admirer of our ancient buildings must tremble for their fate when 
they are to be repaired." It ought to be remarked at the condo. 
si on of this extract, that although the censure it contains on the 
ignorance of modern architects might be very true five and twenty 
years ago— it is no longer extensively applicable — ^many of the 
architects in this part of the country, more particularly, have dis- 
played an admirable union of knowledge, of taste, and of skill, and 
some of the buildings which have been reared under their super- 
intendence, approach as nearly both to the form and to the sta- 
bility of the most splendid ancient edifices, which can be devised by 
art, or accomplished by diligence. 

It may be further observed that one of these architects to 
whom this part of the country is deeply indebted (Mr. Chantrell 
of Leeds) has allowed the author of the tract we have often quoted, 
to state his opinion, that the chapel was built about 1340. It is 
useless in a popular work to enter into any further disquisition 
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upon such a subject^ suffice it to say that both the architect and 
the author believe that the knotted croeketted oak leaf discernible 
in this building is considered the best criterion in an architectural 
point of view* 

* The foUovdng information upon the former uses of bridges and the custom 
of erecting chapels upon them is so novel and so valuable, that we shall make no 
apology for its extraction : — " Some •writers have derived the word Pontifex from 
sacrifices made upon bridges by the priests — a ceremony of the highest antiquity. 
These priests are said to have been commissioned to keep the bridges in repair as an 
indispensable part of their office. Being thus consigned to the priests, there were 
chapels annexed to them, on almost all our bridges of note, as at Load<Ht, York, 
Durham, Rochester, and many other places, which I cannot now recollect or par- 
ticularise. The most remarkable one, however, seems to have been at Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire, where the high road passed through the midst of the chapeL— 
the reading desk and pulpit being on one side, and the congregation on the other. 
But bridge building alomb, in the early ages, appears to have been regarded as an 
act of piety; and ihouj^ generally carried on at the public expense, yet it wm 
greatly facilitated by the donations and bequests of particular individuals. Tn iac^ 
however, like all our best national improvements, institutions, and structures, our 
great bridges were begun, completed, and supported, by *" the people.* 

" But the priests appear to have taken an early leave of the bridges, and con- 
fined themselves to their chapels ; from which two certain inferences may be 
drawn. First, that the emoluments of toll collecting did not answer their expecta- 
tions. And, secondly, that the office of collector and supervisor was by no means a 
sinecure. 

*■'' After being deserted by the priests, the bridges came to be superintended by 
bridge masters chosen from the laity, and the contributions for their maintenance 
became quickly more and more compulsory from this era. Next to the chapels 
and towers or defences upon our bridges, appeared the prisons, the cages, or the 
stocks, for the safeguard, es^sure, or punishment of male&ctors ; and at length on 
a few, hospitals, guilds, houses, and lastly shops. These, however, were permitted 
for the sake chiefly of pecuniary supplies, and towai^s the maintenance of the 
bridge, at which tolls were often taken ; and the chief entrance into our towns being 
over the bridge, the street was usually called Briggate. 

*^ In this place I must be permitted to notice some of the other uses to which 
our bridges were formerly converted, as the matter is rather curious. First, then, 
we find, that on all great occasions of rejoicing and triumph, their parapets were 
decorated with rich hangings of tapestry, standards, and cloth of gold. Pageants and 
procrasions also were then con^icuous, and by them our kings were welcomed 
into their chief towns and cities. Reflecting upon the magnificence of these tipec- 
tacles, in connection with the bridges—their elegant chapels and other omaqients, 
our forefathers would, no doubt, be forcibly reminded of that beautiful passage in 
the Psalms. — * There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
our God— the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High.* 

** Secondly, we find, that, markets were oflen held upon bridges. The notices 
we have of these markets, are, however, so short and so uninteresting, that I shall 
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the chapel oa the hnig^, tluNre wcvq no h» tiwi 
^ht chantries ia the town mi parish of Wak^}i» which h»^ 
new packed into ohiinon. 

The CHANTRIES IN LEEDS were formerly numerous, 
and some of them have already heen referred to (see p. 108). The 
first we mention^ was thq house at the north-west corner of Brig- 
g^t^, the chantry of St. Mary MsigdaleOs founded by William 
Evers, vicar of Leeda^ A.D, 1370, and the reatirvod l»Bt with 
elber fee brm renta were the property of the eeMip-ated Lonl 
iSeraera^ Lord High Chaaeellor of Englaad in tiie r^gn of WO- 
liam III. There was another diantry below the ancient vicarage 
house in Kirkgate^ founded by Thomas Clarel, vicar of Leeda^ in 
1430, the rent of which was returned at the dissolution ^ 
£4 14a. 4d« There was another <;hantry at the north end of ibi 
hridgv, which we have already referred to as coeval with that 
jtructuxe, and of whk^ the last ^eat was Sir John Oarke, who 

pass them over "with merely remarking that even in our nearest market town— 
the town of Leeds — ^thisrelick of an ancient usage has heen seen within the memory 
of maa. 

** Thirdly, viewed in connection with the trade, traffic, commerce, and the admin. 
istftlioa of juBtiee, we see the reason why our ancestors chose this site in many in- 
stances for the foundation of a town^s hall, an exchange, a guild, an hoi^ital, or a 
IffisoB. 

^ Fwaikly and lastly, we find tiion used to exhiMt spectacles of a very different 
and sheddng kind, I mean the heads of criminals, or supposed criminals, which 
wwe often placed upon spikes or poles on hridges, in order that they might be seen 
hoth by land and water. I say supposed criminals, for many heads of holy mar- 
tyn-^-many heads of most learned, enlightened, and virtuous men, have heen thus 
eolted npen biidgea in thii kingdom, amongst the number of whom. More and 
F^idi6r are well known ia8taiieM''--aBd as to other crinunals, or supposed criminals, 
where was there ever one wlio half so much deserved, the axe or the halter, as Ihat 
wieteh who ocoasioned the murder of these holy saints, and who has left to posterity 
the character ttnique of having * spared no man in his anger, or woman in his 
InttP* 

'^ After what has been advanced, it seems scarcely necessary to apprise the rea- 
der, that these religious edifices were not merely receptacles for devotional puiposes^ 
but for the rest— the refipeshment — and security of the solitary and comfortless tra- 
veller. Here, when the churches were shut up— when the monastic houses also 
weie shrouded in darkness ;the lights in the windows of the little chantry upon the 
bridge, or the beacon or lantern of its little tower, would be, to him, unspeakably 
soothing and delightful. No doubt they would be of some use also to those who 
navigated the river, where that was navigable. This however is but matter of con. 
jecture, while ^<>tili«r is a matter of Act."' 
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died 1565. Another chantry, called the chantry of our lady, stood 
near the old north bar. The name of the last priest of this chan- 
try was Bradley, and he died 1563. The value of this chantry 
at the dissolution was estimated at £8 13s. per annum. There 
was a chantry at Holbeck valued at £4 per annum — another 
chantry was founded at Favnley by Sit* William Harrington, in 
the 5th of Henry V. — ^and another chantry was founded by the 
Scargills at Whitkirk. Besides these, there were other chantries 
founded in differftit directions in our district, which have long 
mce di)3ftp()e8red, and the investigation of which woiild be <»f no 
advantage either to tibe writer or the reader. 



There is no doubt that the religious condition of th^ inhabit 
tants of this district in the papal times, was truly deplorabi6» 
We have fcund sufficient evidence in the preceding recitals to 
prove, Utait light, and knowledge, and piety, were lest in gloomy 
supentiticMi, misery, and vice. The rapacity and the immorality 
of ike clergy we have reason to believe were enormous. Unhappy 
indeed was the condition of the people ! the prey of a multitude 
of monks and friars covering the country like locusts^^eftauded 
by the sanctimonious artifices of jMiestcraft of their wordly sub*, 
stance and spiritual freedom^-^tnd destitute t)f any adequate in.>. 
structors to teach them the way of salvoition or to cmiduct thend 
to the kingdom of heaven. It is highly probable that the peo^ 
who resided in this vicinity at the time of the reformation, were 
remarkably wedded to ike papal superstitions-^that they regarded 
with abhorrence the innovations of Henry VIII. — and that a con- 
siderable number of thmn, instigated by restJess £ftid discomtented 
eodesiastiics, united in that mad expedition — the pilgrimage t^ 
grace — and partook €i its disasters and disgrace. And as we shall 
soon dee, a long period elapsed before tbe doctrines of true chrift. 
tianity were embraced, or the blessings of rdigious lil^erty were 
enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER IL 

EPISCOPAL ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



By Episcopal Ecclesiastical History, we mean that of the 
EstaMished Church in this district^ descriptive accounts of its 
edifices^ and the notation of any particulars in the lives of its 
dergy^ which are sufficiently important to detain the attention of 
the reader. Although the field is wide and the materials are 
ample^ we shall only attempt a condensation of the informatioii 
which is within our reach ; minuteness of architectural detail 
we shall carefully avoid ; we shall give no long list of inscrip- 
tions upon insignificant tombstones ; we shall enter into no elabo. 
rate calculations on the dates of windows, of porches, and of stee- 
ples, but shall endeavour to glean in this department of our work, 
all that is really valuable, to the utter neglect of what is unin. 
teresting and unimportant. Our best plan will be, to take each 
of the towns and parishes as they have been arranged in our civil 
history, and to give short accounts of each of the churches they 
contain. 

SECTION I. THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN LEEDS. 

The Old Chubch in Leeds, demands particular attrition. 
Before we present any observations of our own upon this edifice, 
we shall abridge Thoresby s very pleasing account of it, written 
with lively quaintness, and displaying the anxiety of that very 
worthy author, to maintain to their utmost extent the ecclesias- 
tical honours of his town. 

'^ The parish church (which was dedicated to St. Peter) is a 
very spacious and strong febrick, an emblem of the church mili- 
tant, black, but comely, being of great antiquity ; it doth not 
pretend to the mode of reformed architecture, but is strong and 
useful. That there was a church here during the Saxon heptar- 
chy, when the kings of Northumberland had their palace here, 
is more than probable ; but *tis indisputable, that in William the 
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Conqueror's time there was, abore 6QD years ago, for that Domes- 
day Book (which I bad the perusal of, by the favour of my hon- 
oUr'd and .kind friendPeter le Neve, Esq. Norroy King at Anksy 
says expressly, ibi esi eccluia et preMter, ^c. and sane parts of 
the piiesent church may be said to be of that antiquity, but it was 
so Gboc from being built with that exhibition, that Sardanapalus 
(son of Pull Kingof AsByria, thence called Sardan.Pull) bdit his 
cities, two of which his epitaph says he built in one day, that it iti 
evidently the work of ages^ which have added both' to* its len^h, 
breadth, and height The &brick of this ehusdk^ is plain, but 
venerable ; the walls wholly of free-stone, the roof entirely cover'^d 
with lead, except that part of the quire only that belongs to the 
impropriator. It is built after the manner d a caithredral, with 
a large crpes isle, and the steeple or tower in tb^ midiQe of it. 
The dimittsinns of the church are, length IGfikfoot, bve^dth 97 i 
height of the nave of die diiirdi 51, and of the steeide 96. Whou 
ever, shall compare these with those in the new view of London, 
will £nd there are but two in the 106 there mentioa'd (exoept the 
cathedrals of St Paul's and Westminster) that exceed it in 
l^ngdi, viz. St. Saviour's Southwark, and St lliomas's; and kt 
the> latter sure there must be a mistake it the fig^Cires, as teems' 
evident by the great disproportion betwixt S&6 in length, And 33 
only in breadHi) ; but admitting it right, neither oi diese wei« 
originally designed for parish churches, but were composed of 
several religious houses, which in later ages were made into one. 
And as to the breadth there is but one that equals it, and but one 
that surmounts it in the height of the body of the chlirch, though 
many in their steeples, diis being only a squa^ tower, without 
spice, built rather for. strength than beauty, iknd to contain eight 
large bells (besides the Tintinnabulum) which ring in peal, -and 
wheiswith may be rung 40,320 changes, and which chim^ day 
and night, at 4, 8) and 12 ; but what' is most surprising to stran- 
gers, is the Bpaciousness of the quire or diancel, which is witiiin 
the walls as much above 88 foot one way, as it wants of 60 the 
other ; so that there is not a third part of those in London, the 
lengtk of which churches may not stand within the breadth of 
thin. And to add one word more, this is monthly fill'd for thi^ 
most part, twice round with . devout communicants, one of the 
most blessed prospects this world affords, besides much greats 
numbers upon publick festivab. 

'* The roof of the church is supported by three rows -of solid- 

3h 
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pillars of the gothic order. In the nave of the church are four 
islesy which is one more than usual, that run from the cross isle 
to the irest end, where is a stately font ; 'tis gilt and painted, 
and stands upon an ascent of three steps, surrounded with rails 
and banisters. The . body of the church is very well pewed with 
English oak, and regular till of late years, that some seats are ad- 
vanced at the west end, and more r^note parts, for persons of 
distinction not before provided for ; those for the mayor, alder- 
men, and the vicar, are raised at the east end; and under the north 
wall, that for the master and mistress of the charity school, with 
40 poor boys and girls decently dad in blue. Upon the north and 
east are spacious galleries of wainscot, wrought with variety of 
w(Mrk, directly opposite to the pulpit, which \ is adorned with a 
black velvet doth and gold fringe, are the town's arms, betwixt 
two gilt maces in relievo. At the meeting of the great middle 
isle with the large cross isle, the steeple is founded upon four 
prodigiously large pillars and arches ; the north cross isle is called 
the Queen's, the south seems to have been the chapel of St. Kath- 
arine's, where the place for holy-water is yet to be seen. . And 
against one of these pillars stood the pulpit in the days of yore, 
when there were no seats in the nave of the church ; for he(ore 
the reformation there werenopewsordifferent apartments allowed, 
but the whole body of the church was common, and the assembly 
promiscuous or intermixed, in the more becoming postures of 
kneeling or standing. 

'' The chief glory of this church is, that upon the Lord's-day 
it is generally filled with a vastly great and attentive congrega. 
tion, which is the most comfortable sight a pious christian can 
behold ; though on the other hand it must be acknowledged, that 
the thinness of the auditory upon the week^ys constant prayers, 
and occasional serm<ms, bodes ill, and ought to be resented 
with the deepest concern. Whence this so general a neglect pro- 
ceeds, I cannot easOy imagine, except from a supine thoughtless- 
ness, (which I take to be one main reason why the great truths 
of the christian religion have so little efficacy upon the lives of 
its professors) for did but perscms seriously weigh the matter, and 
consider of it, sure they durst not live in so unaccountable a 
neglect of what their consciences witness to be their duty ; I 
speak of such as have no scruple as to the manner of worship, or 
just excuse of want of leisure by unavoidable business, but chiefly 
such who can find time to spend in any thing but their devotions. 
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What v^ouM th6 blessed martyrs aod confessors in the Maryan 
persecutions have thought of such a temper^ and at how great a 
rate would the poor Protestants at this day^ in many countries, 
purchase so great a happiness, as to know whether they might 
freely resort to offer up their prayers and thanksgiyings to God in 
that solemn and puMick manner, that we have the happy oppor- 
tunity of doing twice every day ?" 

Of the old Ssaxm church, not a vestige can be expected to re- 
main, its fiibric was most probably composed of humble materials, 
and when the whole parish did not contain a population of a thou- 
sand souls, its dimensi(ms cannot hare been very considerable. 
The whole of the original structure, says Dr. Whitaker, the out- 
line of which is undoubtedly included within the present extended 
fabric, consisted probably of a single nave and choir, but subse- 
quent demolitions and substitutions have removed every vestige of 
this primitive edifice. It has been conjectured that the first 
Norman church was erected between the reigns of Henry I. and 
John, but of this but few traces can be discovered. The oldest 
part now remaining of the parish church of Leeds, namely, the 
spacious and handsome nave, is referred by the writer we have 
just quoted to the time of Edward III. " when the first introduc 
tion of manufactures, of which that monarch was the father in 
England, had introduced wealth and munificence, their usual 
attendants." The doctor adds, '* the rebuilding of the choir would 
devolve upon the religious appropriators, who were seldom very 
forward in such works. Thus probably thechurch remained till the 
reigns of Henry VII and VIII. during which period the whole of 
the north aisle from east to west was added, and the south aisle 
rebuilt. - The transept is probably coeval with the nave, and both, 
as appears by the form of the arches connected with it, with the 

tower The nave measures ninety five feet in length and is 

supported by three massy clustered columns, and four arches on 
each side. The antique pointed gable is visible over the great 
window, which proves this part to have been considerably raised 
for the dere-story windows, which were probably added when the 
north aisle was built, a:nd the south side was enlarged. The fine 
old stone tracery of the west window was removed in the year 
1706* The whole church is one hundred and sixty lOive feet in 
length, and ninety seven • in breadth, the high choir fifty 
seven fieet in length ; in breadth twenty two ; in height thirty 
six, and two hundred and seventy four in circumference, well 
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ach^ted to th^ iftost ikuinerous oannnUnkms perbapsin the kid^- 
dom ; fbr there is prOhMy no other church where one thoosa&d 
communicaDts ha^e been i»duiarily observed.'^ By A strange per- 
verdon of taste> for which it is imposiuMe to account^ die great 
east window is obstnicted, partly by ft screen and pardy by a reMay. 

Hie exterior of this church isphdn^ and Ihoagh exhibiting 
some deformities and inelegances^ is neat and imposing. The 
west front exhibits a lofty pointed window of four lights, of 
modent workmenship, and ' very cliuffiBy ; it is made into three 
aeries by single arched head»— a square headed window of nx 
Hghts terminates the end of the extreme' noith aiide on the same 
froiit--the whole south side of the diurdb was repaired' and re. 
stored between 1806 and 1812 by Mr. T. Taylor— the uare is 
mnde into fire unequal divisions by buttresses— over the whole is 
placed an embatdement, and in the second division from the west 
is a large pordi. l%e window of the south transept is of £ve 
lights with arches, and tracery of very inaccurate construction. 
The chancel- is in three divisions with square windows of five 
lights, and with ornaments similar to those on' the nave ; of the 
east window we have already spdien. The north side of the 
chancel is similar to the south, the window of the transept isoffive 
lights with perpendicular tracery, the nave on the north is sinuhir 
to the south except in the absence of two pointed windows, the 
places of which are* blank, and with a circular arched poreb sup. 
ported on columns. The tower rises at the intersection of the 
nave and transept, it is square and embattled with buttresses at 
the angles, with a pointed window and a dock face in each frvnt, 
and with a weather cock rising frimi the centre. 

The arrangement of the galleries m the interior of this 
church, greatly injures the genend eiiect of its appearaiioe*-^ur 
pointed arches, resting upon columns formed by a union, of four 
cylinders, divide the Aisles from the body of the churdi-^he font 
at the west end of the nave, is an octagonal basin with blank 
shields in each faoe--the window of the south transept, exhibits 
beautifully painted glass, executed by an ingenious artist of the 
town, afterwaids unfortunately deprived of sight — ^in the opposite 
transept is an elegant octagon font of modern workmanship-^the 
aisles are separated from the transepts by screens of carved oak 
enriched by elabcnrate tracery — and the chancel, which is unpewed, 
is dirided frt>m the aisles by three pointed arches resting upon 
octagonal piUars. Before the reformation, a number of chantries 
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or chapeB werel attached to the efaurch^ which the leader wiH find 
described in Whitaker'd Loidis aad iElmete, baft of wlank we ism 
aaif repeat the names. The '' Rocldey Queesoj,^ balonf^g to the 
ancient owners of Roddey 'HaiU> the oslf family intheparisk 
which was honoured with sdch distinction^ was oft the sodtk side 
of the high choir— a chantry of the Holy Trinity wa& situated at 
the east end of the aisle, immediately north fmn tiie hi|^h tjioir— 
the chantry of St Mary^s, or as it was sometimes called '^ oar 
Lady's Service/' was at the east end of the pr^nt nortk ai8le**f«iuid 
St. Catherine's chantry was at the east end of the south chantry. 
Thefii^owingis a brief account of the changes whidihafre 
taken place in the advowson of the parish dmreb of Leedft In 
1069 it was given by Ralph Fdganel to the pridry of' the Hdy 
Trinity at York. The holy fathers seem . to have been perfeetly 
able to take care of their own interests, for without any approi. 
priation, and by a piivate bargain with the presentee^ Ihey asugned 
to him only one third of the tithes and altarage, reaerving the other 
twor thirds toi;hemselves ; great contentions immediaitely -ensued 
between the incnmiMents and the patroas> - until Walter Giisy, 
archbishop' bf York, put an end to the controversy by the ordina* 
tion of a Ticarage- in the church, Hie priory of the Holy Trinity 
was dissolved A.D. 1538 by Uie prior and the priests, some of 
whom were charged with the most odious crimes. Hie-advowsoot 
was then granted by liters patent to Thomas Culpepper,^ Esiq. j 
his soil Alc^x^nder disposed of it to Rowland Cowick ofL<»don ; he 
in IheSth' of Elizabeth passed it to Thomas Preston; he eleven years 
afterwards soU it to Edmund Damley of Londim, haberdashw* 
Oliver Damley sold it for £130 to the parishioners, and the gift 
is now in the hands of twenty five trustees. The mannef in 
which the purchase of the advowson by die inhabitants was 
efiected, is highly honourable to them. The first protestant Ticar 
of Leeds was Alexander Fasset or Fawcett, who appears to hav^ 
been alike destitute of fixedness of principle, and capadty ibr the 
conmiunicati<m of instruction. The people of Leeds, derirous <^ 
escaping from the evil which they had to deplore of a ministry 
by which they could not profit, and which they could not 
esteem, determined to have the election of the vicar in their own 
hands, and therefore obtained possession of the advowson for a 
comparatively insignificant sum of money. '' A greater benefit," 
exclaims Dr. Whitaker, " was never conferred upon a parish. Had 
it not been for this judicious and well-timed step, the cuf^ of 
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many thouisand souls might at'every aybidanoe have been con- 
rigged to some youQger soo^ or some worthless favoorite of a great 
family^ raw^ dissipated^ and ignorant ; the advowson might have 
been advertised and brou^t under the hammer from time to time, 
with the usual recommendations— the vicinity of a pack of fox- 
hounds or the certainty of good society and evening card parties." 
' The character of most of the vicars has fiilly vindicated the 
step which was taken by the peopley and in no other parish has 
there been a succession of- clergymen, who, with all the bigotry 
which has been exemplified by some of them, have displayed a 
greater freedom from moral inconristency and contamination. A 
list of these clergymen we shall now give. Robert Ckfoke, a 
native of Kirk Beeston, in this parish, a powerful disputant and a 
most acute and learned critic, was the first after the Fasset we 
have mentioned. After his death in 1614, some difficulty occurred 
relative to the advowson, which was decided by Lord Bacon, who 
arranged the number and the names of the electing tnutees, and 
under whose patronage Alexander Cooke, the brother of the pre. 
ceding clergyman, was inducted to the living. He published 
several works on the papal controversy, and seems to have pos- 
sessed the principles, and to have imitated the practice <^ his bro- 
ther. He died in 1632 and was succeeded by Mr. Henry Rolon. 
son, the son of Mr. Alexander * Robinson merchant of Iieeds, 
and Grace, the sister of the celebrated Harrison. The curious 
history of this zealous royalist we have already given, (see p. 52.) 
Mr. Peter Saxton, whose character we have elsewhere described, 
and whose memory we have vindicated, (see p. 100,) was the next 
vicar, ' and he was succeeded by William Styles, a moderate roy- 
alist. Dr. John Lake, afterwards bishop of Chichester, succeeded 
after the restoraticm, and after his ' tnmslation, the following 
clergymen followed. Marmaduke Cooke, D.D. who died 1684 — 
John Milner, A. B., resigned 1689 — John Killingbeck, B. D., 
another native of the parish, who died 1716 — Joseph Cookson, 
also a native of Leeds, and previously lecturer, who died 1745. 
— ^After a dispute in which we feel no interest, and the parti, 
culars of which we shall not detail, Samuel Kereihaw, AM., followed 
in the vicarage, and died 1786 — Peter Haddon, A. M. th^ only 
person who since the puvchase of the advowson had been vicar of 
Leeds, who was not a native of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
dkd 1815 — and was succeeded by Richard Fawcett, AM*, a 
native of the town, and the present vicar of Leeds. 
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EPITAPHS IN LEEDS OLD CHURCH. 



Adjacent lyes John Hardwicke^s corps intfeTr*d 
Whose Soul into the Land of Life*s transferr*d 
A lovely plant sprang from a noble race 
Of modest vertuous life, of comely grace 
Of pregnant wit admirM of great and small 
Loving and courteous, and belovM of all. 
Vertues Perfection, Natures Gem tho^ deare 
And much bewailM too worthy to live here 
A child in yeares yet grown in vertuous fame 
And lives Immortal to preserve his name. 

Upon Brass Plates on the adjoining grave stones. 

Here lies his Fathers eldest Son 
Whose Name was Edward Waddington 
Cloae by his Gnmd&ther John Thwayts, 
Both snatcht away by Cruel fetes 
Whom God above (we hope) has blest 
To live with him an endlesse rest. 

To the memory of Mr. John Thoresby^ who died Sept. 20, 
1661, setat 69. 

Here lies lamented precious Dust, 

A tradesman true, a Justice just. 

A Husband kind, a Parent dear, 

Who walked with God in Faith and Fear. 

Mr. Jer. Barstow, Obit. 25th April, 1711. 

Death neither Youth nor Age doth spare, 
Therefore to follow me prepare ; 
Whilst Life doth hut, let Piety 
' (As it was mine) your Practice be. 
Let Vertue Crown your days, and then 
We happily shall meet i^n. 

Mrs. Jane, the truly dear and rertuous wife of Mr. Thomas 
Potter of Leedes, merchant, departed this life the 22d Nov. An. 
1679, aged 24 years. 

This homely Case a Jewel doth contain, 
But shewed the World, and so laid up again. 
With meek and chaste Behaviour every Gxnfe 
InrichM, which beautiftet the Mind and Face. 
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John lies, SSth May, 1796. 

Short Wit my Stay in thii firail World, 
all*t but a leeming Laughter, 
Therafoie nurk well thy Words and Ways, 
for thou comes postmg after. 
Atatis sue 19. 

Here is interred the body of Henry Roundell, of Leedes, 
Meadow-Lane, who departed this life, 28 Feb. 1671, oetat 74. 

Here reiti a Sage, a Pelican for Love, 

To Wife and Childrens Children like the Dove, 

Hannless to all, an Israelite, for Place 

Once Alderman of Leedes, endued with Grace, 

AllJiiitioe, Troth and Love, the Mall of Strife 

ReviVd irith Love, in Peace laid down his Life. 

The Poor Man*s help, the Lame Man*s Staffe, the Friend 

To all good Men and Goodness to his End ; 

Tho* dead, yet speaks because he livM to dye, 

He dyed to live with Christ eternally. 

Bona fitmasuperstes. 

To the precious memory of and best of Men, Maister 

William Lodge. 

He wai the Poor Man*8 Lodge .... 
The Naked's Cloaths, and each Afflicted*s Mind, 
For Counsel, Comfort, Help the Mall of Strife, 
Division*s Reconciler, and the Life 
Of Union, of FeoiBses, none more Just, 
To Widows, Orphans, all in point of Trust, 
The best of Husbands, Fathers, Neighbotirs, all. 
Wife, Children, Towhsmehi, much lamented his Fall. 
ObutNovembri8 4,1648. 
Obitumq ; deflerit mmBtassimaconjuz ^L. 

Here lyeth interred the body of George Jackson, of Hunslet, 
who departed this life 5 Nov. Anno. Dom. 1672, aged 58. 

To King and State, in ^te of Fate» 
I have been trae and just. 
For all which Pain, I shall regain 
A Crown that shall not rust. 
I hope that I, through Faith, shall fly 
Where I shall speak and sing 
The prsises of the Living God 
And Chiift o«r Heavenly King. 
Mon Psitet, hora IkiMt. 
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Francis Powell, of the new chapel, Bru^r, SSd May, 1666, 
and Ann, his wife, 15th Oct. 1690. 

The Night is put, the Stan remain. 

So Man that dies, shall live again. 

Our Warfiure is acoomplishM, we rest in Hopes to see 

A joyful Resumetion, when Time no more ahall be. 

Mrs. Mary Briggs, 20th July, 1706, aged 74. * 

Earth take my Earth, Satan my Sin I leave, 
The World my Substance, Heaven my Soul feceive. 
Hodie nobis, cms vobis. Resuigemus. 

There are several monuments in this church of a comparatirely 
modem date, whose inscriptionB we should have inserted had our 
limits permitted. The epitaphs on Alderman William Milner, 
who died 1740-Hipon Mr. John Dixon, the grandfather oi the* 
present owner of Gledhow-— upon Charles Henry Nevile, lieuten-' 
ant in the second regiment of foot, who was killed on board Lord 
Howe's ship, in the celebrated battle of June 1, 1794— upon hk 
brothers John Piate Nevile, and Brownlow Pate Nevile, both lieu, 
tenants in the regiment of Guards, who died of the wounds 
received in the campaigns in Holland — are each worthy of observa- 
tion. By fiir the most beautiful monument in this chinch, is that 
which was erected by the inhabitants of Leeds to Captain Semiiel 
Walker, of the third regiment of Guards, and Captain Richard 
Beckett, of the Coldstream regiment of Guards, niio were killed 
at the battle of Talavera in Spain, July 28, 1809. This mcmu. 
ment, designed, and executed in marble by Flaxman, is one of the 
most beautiful in the north of England* 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, the second episcopal edifice in the 
order of time in Leeds, owes its origin to the celebrated John 
Harrison. Of this great benefactor, whose name to the present 
day is never repeated in the town of lieeds without admiration and 
Applause, we shall say nothing at^resent, since his life and charac 
ter will be described at length in our history of Charities. . This 
celebrated man, in the reign of Charles L, had acquired a consi- 
derable fortune, which he devoted to the purposes of benevolence 
and religion, and in this church he has left behind him an impres- 
sive and durable memorial of his munificence. When he had 
purchased the estate of the Rockleys and Falkinghams in the 
nothern suburb of the town, he vested in certain trustees for the 

3i 
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use of the minister of the chufch he intended to fauikl^ for the time 
beings by deed of settlement dated Sept. 14, 1698^ no less than 
seventy one acres for a glebe^ together with a house and garden 
then valued at £11 per annum. It appears^ however, that he 
retained this property in his own possession dunng his Itfetime, 
as the minister's stipend, at that period, was paid out ci the rents 
of the pews. The erection of the church was commenced in 1631, 
and it was consecrated by Archbishop Neale, September 31,1634. 
It is built entirely of stone. It consists of a nave, of a chancel, 
and of a south aisle, with a plain tower at the west end, having 
an embattled parapet with crocketted pinnacles. Dr. Whitaker 
justly finds fiiult with the Hsict, that the windows are oopiea of two 
distinct or rather remote periods, some being pointed and otkera 
square headed. On the south side is a stone porch with apoinited 
arched entrance to ^e church, seven pointed archies, resting oa 
octagonal columns, divide the aisle from the nave and chaaeelrr-the 
roof, which is stuccoed and ornamented with arabesque work, 
rests upon small sculptured figures—there is no diange or l^«ak 
in the ardies to indicate a choir, in lieu of which a heavy screen of 
carved oak enriched with foUage is thrown across the body of the 
chttich-*« gallery extends along the entire length of the building, 
and at the west end is another gaDery with an wgan — ^tlie pulpit 
and reading-desk are composed of oak, and are of elaborate con^- 
struction-*-the pews are covered with carved work— and the whole 
intertcHT has an appearance of antiquity considerably beyond what 
might have been expected from its date. Dr. Whitaker says, and 
there is indubitable truth in his statement, that St. John's ChuriA 
has all the gloom and all the obstructions of an ancient churob» 
without one vestige of its dignity and grace. This descriptiott is 
singularly different from that of Thoresby, whkh will be found in 
the note.* 

* The chnrch itself is bo noble and stately a stracture as is scaiee to be paralleled 
in England, as founded, finished, and liberally endowed by one person, John Har- 
rison, Esq.; a native and chief glory of Ais populous town, whose inhabitants were 
grown so numerous that the old church, though veiy great, could not contain 
them. In the church-waidens accounts, anno. 1608, I find a nev stall made fbr 
Thomas and Peter Jackson, && because they had no room any where in the d^meh 
to sit in, as it is expressly recorded by the learned Robert Cooke, then vicar. At 
length all the vacant places being replenished with seats, and the nave of the church 
also galleryed quite round, it was yet found too small for so numerous and unani. 
mous a congregation in those most happy days. It then pleased God to move the 
htturt of this pious and ever fiunous magistrate to buHd this noble and stately church. 
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By the otiginal deed oi settlement^ tbe right of naminatioii is 
vested '^ in the vicar of the vicarage of the parish churdi in Leeds> 
the mayor^ and the three senior aldermen of the corporation for 
the time being, 6r any three of them/' 

The first minister of the church was Mr. Todd^ of whom some 
account will presently be given^ and who was suspended on the 
very day that he entered upon the functions of his office^ " The 
truth was/' says Dr. Whitaker, *^ that Archbishop Neale^ a rigid 
exactor of confoniiity, appointed his own ehapiain^ the celebrated 
Dr. Cousin^ afterwards bishop of Durham^ to preach the conse. 
cration sermon. In the afternoon Mr. Todd occupied the pulpit, 
and delivered a discourse in so different a strain^ that though his 
materials must have been previously prepared, the metropolitan 
considered it as an answer to the morning exercise^ and as an 
afiront to himself and the discipline of the church." MnTodd was 
socm afterwards restored to his station, which he occupied until 
the celebrated Bartholomew day in 1662. His successors have been, 
1662, John Milner, B. D., afterwards vicar of Leeds — 16779 Aug. 
6, John Kay, A. M.— 1683, Nov. 25, Henry Robinson, A. M. 
—1696, Bright Dixon, A. M.— 1709, Sept. 19, Henry Lodge, 
A. M. — 171 7> Samuel Brooke, LL. D. — 1731, John Murgatroyd, 
A. M.— 1768, Oct 7> Richard Fawcett, A. M.— 1783, William 
Sheepshanks, AM, — 1810, Francis Cookson, A. M. Mr. Fawcett, 
for the augmentation of the salary of the minister, filed a bill in 
chancery against the trustees, who thought themselves entitled to 
withhold frcmi the minister all the increased rents and profits above 
eighty pounds, which was eight-ninths of the original income. 
He obtained a decree in his own favour, so that the benefice is 
now of at least six times its original nominal worth, and is there- 
fore very valuable. 

80 that the inhabitants, who before complained unth the children of the children of 
prophets, the place where we dwell is too strait for ns, may now say Rehoboth, 
Ood has made room for ns. It was consecrated by Archbishop Neile, 21 Sept. 1634, 
When then the founder was second time alderman of the corporation, he endowed 
it with £80 per ann. and left also j£10 yeariy to keep it in repairs. He lies inter- 
red under a monument of blade marble, with this inscription, composed by Dr.. 
Lake, then vicar of Leedes, afterwards bishope of Chichester, and one of the 
fiunous Seven, as appears by the original of his own writai]|^, (now in my collection 
of Autographs) with some alterations by his brother, the learned Mr. Milner, then 
minister of this church. 
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The foUowing epitaph of the foonder is the only one m St. 
John's churdi which we shall extract. 

Here resteth the Body of Mr. John HanriMn, 

The Wonder of his own, and Pattern of aucceedmg Ages. 

Eminent for Prudence, Piety, Loyalty, Charity, 

who (besides other Works of a pious Munificence,) 

And many great Instances of an excellent Yertue 

Fomided an Hospital for Relief <^ Indigent Persons 

of good Conversation, and formerly indnstrioiis. 

Built the Free-^khool of this Town for the 

Encouragement of Learning. 

TogeUier with a Chappell, this Church (which most may envie) 

for the Ezerdse of Religion, 

and endowed it with E^ty Pounds per Amram. 

Also that he might do Good in all his Cspacitiea, 

He erec^ a stately Cross for Convenience of the Market, 

and having given these Pledges of a joyful Reasurrection, 

fell asleep. 

Octob. 29. Anno Dom. 1656. 

Miatia worn 77. 

TRINITY CHURCH, by far the most beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice in Leeds, was endowed by the Rer. Henry Robinson, 
at that time minister of St. John's, and the nephew of the cele- 
brated Harrison. While Mr. Robinson promised to endow the 
church, when built, with lands to the annual value of eighty 
pounds, Thomas Layton, Esq., of Rawdon, promised to contribute 
one thousand pounds to the edifice — a promise which he never 
fulfilled. Lady Elizabeth Hastings, however, of Ledsham, of 
whom some biographical particulars will shortly be given, engaged 
in March 21, 17^1, to defray half the expense of the building, 
provided that such half did not exceed one thousand pounds, and 
on condition that Mr. Robinson should perform his prior promise 
relative to the endowment. The site was purchased for £175 ; 
the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Robinson, August, 23, 1761, 
and it was consecrated August 27> 1727* The entire cost of the . 
building was £4563 9s. 6d., of which £3731 Ids 6d. was the 
amount of the subscriptions, and the remainder was supplied by 
the sale of the pews. The consecration was performed with great 
solemnity and ceremony by Archbishop Blackburn. Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings, as the principal benefactress, was led into the 
church with great pomp— an entertainment was afterwards given 
to the archbishop and hia ofiicers at an expense of twenty-five 
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pounds^ the fees of consecratidn amounted to teu guineas^ and the 
preacher^ the Rev. Lewis Stephens, received fire guineas for his 
services. 

The patrons of Trinity Church are the vicar and the recorder 
of Leeds^ and the minister of St. John's Church. 

The church itself is a very handsome and elegant building, con- 
structed with durable moorstone^ and of the Doric order^ although 
the capitals of the columns vrithin are Composite. It comprises a 
nave^ chancel, and aisles. It has an arched entrance in the west, 
with a square window above, surmounted with a pediment. The 
south side is made into seven divisions by Doric pilasters, 
supporting a proper entablature, with a cornice above, having 
vases at different intervals-— in each division is a window, with 
alternately an angular and circular headed pediment, and above! 
each of these is a small square window. The tower, which rises 
from the roof at the west end of the church, consists of two stories, 
the first with coupled Ionic pilasters at each angle, and the second 
with Corinthian pilasters. A small dwarf sjpire, which formed no 
part of the original plan, and which is certainly by no means con- 
ducive to the uniformity and beauty of the building, surmounts 
the tower, and exhibits on its summit a lamb and a cross. The 
interior of the church is very neat; the roof rests upon two rows 
of graceful cylindrical columns ; the galleries, which were con- 
structed in 1756, occupy three sides of the building; the mate- 
rials are excellent, the workmanship is admirable, and, as a whole, 
the church is highly creditable both to the taste and the munifi. 
oence of its founders. In 1793, five hundred and twenty three 
square yards of land were purchased by the trustees on the north 
side of the church, for the purpose of erecting a house for the 
incumbent. There are no epitaphs outside the church, and only 
two within, of any consequence, those of the founder of the church 
aud of Mr. Scott, the first minister. The bene£9tctions of Mr. 
Robinson will be described in their proper place. The following 
have been the curates of Trinity Church : James Scott, A. M. ; 
Richard Kirshaw, A. M., ob. 1 791 ; Francis Cripps, A. M.; John 
Sheepshanks, A. M. The Rev. Mr. Holmes, Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Leeds, is the present officiating minister. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH is a very plain, but neat and elegant 
edifice, on the north side of Park Square. Its component material 
is brick, but its quoins and dressings give it the appearance of a 
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bofldiftg of stone. The eMtern and WMtern frunts dis|daj Hour 
Imiic piksten suppoitiiig an entablature and pediment; in each 
of the outer divirions is a doorway and window^ and in the o^itre 
are two windows. Bach of the sides of the churdi has a tier of 
small square windows, and ahove them circular headed windows. 
At each ang^e of the builcting is a large Taae. At the western 
end of the roof is the tower^ consisting of three stor ies - th e first 
•quare, with the clock ; thd second, with circular headed windows 
at each side, and vases at the angled; the third has two Ionic 
pillars at each angle, and the whole is crowned with a dome and a 
enm. This church has agaDery which extends round the wliole 
edifice, and it presents a curious anomaly in ecclesiastical arehi> 
tectnre, having the organ over the communioD table, and galleries 
for the diildren on each side of it. 

The existence of this diarch is to be ascribed to the zeal and 
aetiTHy of the Rev. Miles Atkinson, vicikr of Kippax, and ktotur^ 
at tiie parish diurch, who, assisted by his friends, aocomplidied 
this arduous undertaking at an expense of ten thousand poondb. 
The ground was given by Dr. Christopher T^lson, bishop of Bris- 
tol, and the churdi was consecrated by Dr. ll^fliam Markhiuyi, 
archbishop of York, <m September 10, 17W. The founder of tbe 
cfanrch was the first preacher; he was suooeded by his son, the Rev. 
Christopher Atkinson, and the Rev. Miles Jackson is the present 
hf|^ly respected minister. 

ST. JAMES'S CHURCH was originally intended for the 
dissenters, bat the perscms who had become responsiyie for its ccheu- 
pletion hsniBg foyed, it was purdiased from the assigneei^ and 
oonseaftted by Aichbiriiop Markhan. It is an octagcnid building, 
in a very ckise and unpleasant situation, very near the old church. 
The interior is neat; it has a gallery round the whole edifice, and 
is ftimished witht an organ. The present minister is the Rev. 
Mr. King. 

When the act for the building and promoting the building of 
additionai churches in populous parishes passed the British Legis- 
lature in the fifty^ighth year of George HI., two new churches 
were erected in the town, and one in the immediate vicinity of 
Leeds. 

CHRIST CHURCH, in Meadow Lane, is one of the most 
correct and beautiful modern ecclesiastical structures in the county 
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of Vcnrk. To entar into a technical description of it, is uimecea^ 
sarjr^ and would be unintelligible to general readers. It conrista of 
a nave and a chancel with aisles^ and a y^ lights graceful, and 
elegant toWer at the west end, one hundred and twenty-seyen feet 
high, of the decorated architecture of the fourteenth century. 
The whole of the exterior, especially the western front, is very ridi 
and striking. The interior ai the church presents a Tsry spacious 
afea, and uncommon beauty both of design and execution. The 
side aisles, which are diyided from the body of the drareh by six 
pointed arches, have bo galleries; there is however a deep gaUery 
with a good wgan at the west end, and under it there is an oeta. 
gonal ^t, very well executed. A half length painting of the 
Saviour is placed oyer the altar. The interior arraDgements and 
appearance of thia church are superior to any thing of the kind 
in this district, and the whde ed^ce does honour to the taste and 
abilities of the architect, Mr. R. D. Chantrel. This chwek is 
built of Bramley Fall stmie, the architect's estimate amounted to 
rather more than thirteen thousand poundg, and the contract, with 
the incidenttd expenses, to more than ten thousand four hundred 
pounds. The first stone was laid on January 29, 1823, and it 
was opened and consecrated in 1826 ; it contains accommodation 
for 1249 persons, there being pew seats for four hundred and 
forty.nine, and free seats for eight hundred. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY'S, on Quarry Hill, it is 
unnecessary to describe with minuteness. Although it is built 
entirely of Bramley Fall and New Laithes stone, it has no par., 
ticular architectural character, it forms as complete a specimen of 
what is called Carpenter's Gothic as can well be conceived; its ex- 
ternal appearance is incongruous and mean, and although the 
tower rises to a considerable height, it is very heavy and clumsy 
in its general effect. The interior, however, is spacious and 
light, and though the minutise are inconsistent, it is on the whole 
a very handsome church. It has no organ, and only one small 
gallery at the west end, under which is a font. It contains 1207 
sittings, of which eight hundred are free, the architect's estimate 
(the late Mr. Taylor) amounted to more than twelve thousand 
five hundred pounds, and the contract, with incidental expenses, to 
very little short of eleven thousand pounds. The first stone was 
laid on January 29, 1823, and it was consecrated and opened in 
1827. The church yard is one of the most spacious and commo- 
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diouB in Leeds, aad a little to the east of the church a yeiy 
extensire and convenient school-room has been built since the 
consecratioD. The Bev. Mr. Cookson is the present minister. 

ST. MARK'S CHURCH, at Woodhouse, erected under the 
same act, is built of Bramley Fall and Park Spring stone, and is a 
very pleasing edifice of the architecture of the fifteenth century. It 
consists of nave, chancel, and aisles. The tower at the west end, 
which is not included in the phin, is very airy and elegant ; the 
interior is very handsome, with a good groined roof, a gallery round 
three sides of the building, and a fine organ. It contains about 
the same number of sittings, and in the same proportion, with St. 
Mary's and Christ Church, and will accommodate four hundred 
persons in pews, and eight hundred in free seats ; the estimate of 
the architects (Messrs. Atkinson and Thorp,) amounted to ten 
thousand five hundred pounds, and the contract with incidental 
expenses to rather more than nine thousand pounds. The Rev. 
J. Fawoett is the present minister. 
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EPISCOPAL PLACES OF^ WORSHIP IN 
THE PARISH OF LEEDS. 



An episcopal chapel was first erected at HUNSLET^ about 
1636, when the population of the township began rapidljr to in-' 
crease in consequence of the divison of the Nevile estate into a 
number of private hands. In 1744^ it was enlarged to twice its origi- 
nal dimensions. It is a very unpretending plain edifice of brick, the 
interior has a gallery and a font, and a tower with a clock was 
built by subscription in 1832. The foUowing ministers have offici. 
ated in this chapel since its foundation. The Revds. Thomas 
Hawksworth, deprived 1662 — Townes, 1664-— John Paley, ob. 
1731 — ^William Barrow, ob.l741 — Robert Baynes — Henry Crooke, 
ob. 1770-^ames Milner, A. M. 1808— Richard Forster, A. M., 
the present minister. The liring is valued in the Liber Regis, at 
£15 16s. 8d. and in the parliamentry return at £140. 

THE CHAPEL AT HOLBECK was a very mean edifice, 
on two sides blocked up by the other buildings, and as Dr. Whit- 
aker justly says, placed " in the darkest and most crowded corner 

' of this most dark and crowded place." llie new church, however, 
is a handsome structure of 'stone, in the early style of English 

.architecture, with a high and substantial tower at the west end. 
It accommodates 1200 persons, 606 in pews, and 594 in free 

.seats; the first stone was laid August 15, 1829; it was opened 
in 1832; the architect's estimate (Mr. Chantrell of Leeds) was 
£3786 10s. lid. ; and the site was the gift of the Marchioness 
of Hertford. The old chapel is now occupied by one of those use- 
fill and admirable institutions, a Sunday-School. The foUowiDg is 
a list of some of the clergymen who have officiated in this chapel, 
Revds. Sir Richard Beckwith, 1575— John Nelson, 1637— Robert 

Armitage, deprived 1662 Pickard, 1666 — ^William Scargill; 

1686— William Forster, 1721— Francis Day— Wm. Carr, A. M. 
— Richard Fawcett, A. M. — Joseph Hague, ob. 1774 — Joshua 
Brooke-^. Bushby the present minister. 

3k 
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THE CHAPEL AT BEESTON is one of the oldest in the 
opinion of Dr. Whitaker — ^he might hare said it is the very oldest, 
in the parish of Leeds. The same author also states that the 
lancet window at the west end^ is as old as the reign of Henry 
in. — it appears to us to argue a still higher antiquity. The 
chapel now consists of a nave and chancel^ with a vestry on the 
north side — ^the south side and the east end^ are the most modem 
and the best constructed parts of the building. Thoresby de- 
scribed some painted glass in this chapel of which an account 
will be found in the note below.* Considerable landed endow- 
ments belong to it. Ralph Beeston of Beeston^ 'Esq., by indenture 
dated May 7, 39th Elizabeth, 1597^ granted to Thomas Cotes a 
messuage, bam, stable, garden, and Certain lands it Beeston, fdl* 
the term of four hundred years, at the yearly rent of lOs., whidi 
premises, with other lands, were conveyed by Mr. Cotes to trus- 
tees for the benefit of the curate of Beeston for the time being. 
The living, which is very valuable, is rated in the Liber R^m 
at £28. The following clergymen have been curates in this vil. 
lage since the middle of the sixteenth century — Revds. Robert 

Armitage, 1640 — ^Leonard Scurr, 1651 ^udworth, 1662 

— SiddaJ, 1663— WiUiam Robinson, 1672 ^PoUard, 

Christ. Topham, 167a~Isaac Thomas, A. B. 1784-*Jo6eph 
Whiteley, A. M., 1789— John Cooper, A. M., 1803— Edward 
Tennant, A. M., 1804 — Joseph Swain, B. D., — and the Rev. Mr. 
Wardle the present minister. 

THE CHAPEL AT ARMLEY was built in the reign of 
Charles I., but was consecrated by archbishop Sterne, in 1694. 
Tt is connected with a perpetual curacy, and is valued in the 
Liber Regis., at £26 Is. 4d. Ralph, the father of Sir Ingram 
Hopton, gave the site. Sir Miles Stapleton and Mary his wife con- 

* Thoresby tays, *^ The chapel is of great antiquity, ihoogh there is no real gronnd 

I 

for any pretence to parochial dues appertaining thereunto, as one of the curates, who 
was of a contentious spirit, insinuated. It seems to hare been dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, by the drowned M in stone-work oyer the window. There is alao 
the leUques of her picture painted upon glass in the great window, and mother with 
ft glory round the head, but miserably defaced, as are also some coats of aims, of 
which the first is sable, an escucheon and orle of owls 'argent, for Calverly, the 
second argent, a satire gules, for the Neyiles ; a third is vert a lion rampant argent 
for Beeston, which is also carved upon their stall in the chapel; the fourth gules, 
three gc^hounds currant argent, for Mauleverer. In a label proceeding from one 
of the saints, is writ To Mary you keepe me. 
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firmed the gra&tj ftud also conreyed several pieces of indoeed conu 
mon for the mainteiiaxioe of the minister. This chapel has lately 
been considerably enhirged ; though it is alow and limited edifice, 
it is very neat, and is kept in admirable order; and the lofty trees 
which ware over it, form a conspicuous landmark from afiu*. A 
v^y excellent house was erected here in 1704 for the residence of 
the curates. The following clergymen have officiated here since 
the consecration of the chapeL* The Revds. Thomi^ BonneL — 
Neriah Simpson, 1672.— Robert Hartley, 1675.— Richard Jebson, 

1680.— Samuel Lister, 1690.— Christopher Wilson, .— Jer^. 

miah Jackson, . — Thomas Strother, 1761.— George Metcalfe, 

1791. — Richard Fawoett, A. M. now (1833), vicar of Leeds. — 
Thomas Barber, B. D. — Charles Clapham the present minister. 

THE CHAPEL AT WORTLEY was erected about the year 
I78O, under the influence of late John Smyth Esq.^ the lord of 
the manor. A dispute upon the subject of the patronage, however, 
consigned it into the hands of the Dissenters, by wh(mi for some 
years it was occupied. The trustees and the vicar of Leeds ofiered 
to Mr. Smyth the patronage of the chapel for two lives, but he 
required the perpetual advowson. This originated its temporary 
alienation. But in 1813 the trustees and the vicar agreed to 
convey the perpetual advowson to his son, the present John Smyth, 
Esq., who sold his right in the chapel to three of the inhabitants 
of Wortley, upon condition that the patronage should be vested 
in five trustees, of whom the lord of the manor of Wortley should 
always be one. Upon the death of two trustees, the trust is to 
bp filled by the survivors. The chapel was consecrated 1813, and 
tlie endowment was constituted by the pew rents and surplice 
fees, and by an engagement upon the part of the trustees that 
they would advance two hundred pounds for the purpose of prou 
curing three hundred pounds more from the parliamentary fiind. 
The trustees, however, advanced four hundred pounds, and 
received six hundred pounds ; besides which the governors added 
out of the parliamentary fund fourteen hundred pounds, to be ex- 

* The foUoTnng epitapb, once legible in Armley chapel yard, \vill amute the 

reader: 

Suaatina Veven died July 22, 1694 

Since she is gone why should we weep or cry ? 
It was God's will to give and tak and try 
The parent's patience and if good he see 
He can ^ye nine if that his pleasure be. 
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pended in the purcbase of freehold land^ for the benefit of the 
incumbent. The ministers who hare officiated in this chapel since - 
its consecration have been, the Rev. Greorge Rickards^ and the 
Rev. Mr. Kemplay^ the present incumbent. 

THE CHAPEL AT FARNLEY is one of the most elegant 
and beautifully simple edifices of the kind which can be found in 
this part of the country. We have already adverted to the old 
chantry which stood upon its site^ which was founded by Sir 
William Harrington, in the 5th of Henry V., and which, in the 
reign of Henry VTH., was valued at £11 10s. 8d. The only names 
of clergymen, who, been resident ministers here which can be asoer. 

tuned are, the Revds. Thomas Chapman, Belcher-^ohn 

Fawcett, A.M. — Joseph Swaine, B.D., afterwards cqrate of Bee- 
ston — ^Nussey Holmes, B.D.~and W. Williamson the present 
incumbent. 

THE CHAPEL AT HEADINGLEY is a smaU fabric, 
consisting of a nave and chancel, with a turret at the west end. 
It was built in the beginning of the reign of Charles L— the 
ground was given by Sir John Savile, bart. — ^it has undergone few 
alterations since the time of its erection — ^the interior is plain and 
neat — and the living is a perpetual curacy in the patronage of the 
vicar of Leeds, valued in the Liber Regis at £11 13s. Between 
1760 and 1770, when a large proportion of the common at Head^ 
ingley was inclosed,' a very good house was erected for the accom. 
modation of the minister. The following is a list of the clergymen 
who have officiated in this chapel. The Revds. William Robinson 

-Joseph Edmondson — Claphamson~John Murgatroyd, 

A. M. — John Moore — Samuel Disney, LL. B. — ^William Lupton, 
A. M. — Jonathan Colton, A. M.— John Smithson, A. M., the 
present minister.* 

* The following epitaph in this church is worthy of transcription :— . 

Here is deposited 

the mortal Remains of 

Benjamin Wade of New.Grange, Esq; 

who gave the Benefit of Two Hundred Pounds to the 

Curate of this chapel for ever. He departed this life (leaving 

no Issue by Edith his Wife) Feb. the 5th, An. Do. 1671. 

in the 81st Year of his Age. 

Truth, noble Thoughts, and Vertue met in one 

lye here in Shades, although his lafe had none. 
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KiRKSTALL CHURCH is a very elegant and beautUul 
biulding^ of the architecture of the thirteenth oentary. It con. 
alsts of a nave and chancel^ with a tower and a spire; one hundred 
and seven feet high. The interior is very plain^ hut very neat, 
three sides have galleries^ and in the centre of that on the west is 
a very excellent organ. The altar table is of stone, with a blank 
arcade of arches — ^the font is simple^ bat beautiful — ^the site was 
the gift of the earl of Cardigan — ^it is dedicated to St. Stephens- 
it has accommodation for one thousand persons, half the sittings 
being free— the first stone was laid July 7> 1828— it was opened 
in September, 1829 — Mr. Chantrell was the architect — ^his estimate 
was £3272, and the contract was £3240. It is surrounded with 
a spacious burial ground, occup3ring one side of the hill on which 
the edifice is built, beautifidly arranged and surrounded with 
plantations. The present minister is the Rev. Mr. Hodgson. On 
the twenty-ninth of April, in the present year, 1833, a catas- 
trophe took place at this church which has seldom been equalled 
in this part of country. A most brilliant flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a terriUe peal of thunder, proceeded at about ^ve and 
twenty minutes to two from a heavy cloud, and struck the spire 
and tower of the church. An immense stone, with which the ^ire 
was surmounted, weighing many hundred weight, was shattered 
to pieces ; fifteen feet of the spire, in perpendicular height, were 
thrown down, one vast stone of great dimensions was hurled into 
an opposite field, at a considerable distance; the whole spire was so 
utterly shattered, that it must be completely demolished. The 
roof of the church was also broken through, the organ and several 
pews were damaged, and the whole afforded one of the most extra, 
ordinary exemplifications of electric violence ever presented in 
this part of the country. — ^There seems to be little doubt that the 
lightning was attracted by the iron with which the spire was 
crowned, a gentleman who was sitting in a house opposite the 

Whose Bonnty, Learning, Piety and Worth 

being known to all, do his due Praise set forth. 

Also the Body of Anthony Wade of New-Grange, Esq; 

Who exchanged this Life &r a better the 14th of Dec 1683. 

in the 49th Year of his Age. 
He Married Mary the only Daughter and Heir of John More 

of Green^Head, in Com. Pal. Lancaster, Gent. 

leaving Issue by her Benjamin Wade of New-Grange, Esq; 

who (to the pious Memory of his Ancestors) 

erected this Tomb, An. Dom. 1694. 
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dMUch, saidj that he saw a hlue gjiomer orer the pkce> before 
the explosMMi took plaee» ani what is YWf singular, the bdH was 
leftuniajvred. The daaiage aaoonted to four itr five huadred 
pemds. Ameetiiigef therate-pajerswasheldimmediat^yafteF. 
wai4s upon the snbjeet of mpma, wheo it waa wmfiiBUHBiAY 
mohed to send to London a depatatioa to selieat assistance bom 
the society and gororameat loads. That assistance has since 
heen afforded, and the spire wHl aoon he restored to its fmner 
condition. 

THE CHAPEL AT BRAMLEY, was oarigiiiaUy Ibnaded^ 
aa it has been usaaily esi^Jecstufed, by the «QM>id«9 of KirksjkaU 
Abbey, but suceessiye repairs md alterations have obiit^*at^ 
every trace of the former structore, and have given a eompletely 
nodem appearance to the present building, which tlna^^ neajt 
and osramodioua, has nothing either externally or internally whidi 
wanants particular ohservatioa. It is a perpetual curacy, valued 
in the Liber Regis, at £30 Is., and is in the patronage of the 
vicar of Leeds. No accurate list csn be made of the deigym^i 
who have officiated in this diapeL The present incumbent is the 
Rot. Thomas Furbank, A. M. 

THE CHAPEL AT CHAPEL ALLERTON was wiginaUy 
a fiibric of unknown antiquity, and was not improbably at one time 
a chantry, erected by John Mauleverer in the reign of Edward IL 
The present chapel, which is a neat structure with nothing re« 
markable in its exterior, was built about the middle oi the last 
century. The chapel yard is strikiagly beautiful. From a taUet 
dated 1703, it appears that a subscription was entered into at that 
period '^ for the purchasing of the chapel yard, for the use of tite 
minister for ever;" forty-seven pounds eleven shillings was the 
amount of the contiibutions. The following have been the resi* 
dent clergymen at Chapel Allerton. The Revda. Bunnell, 1663, 
James Metcalf, 1674 — Richard Idle, 1689 — Richard Bainbridge, 
B. D.,— Benjamin Tidswell* 1777— Robert Feild, A. M. ob. 1800 
— ^Edward Wilson the present incumbent This chapel has lately 
been beautified, by the insertion of painted glass into five of the 
windows, with the representations of Christ, Peter and the cock, 
Moses, and the Arms of Mr. Rhodes the munificent donor, and 
Mr. Wilson the incumbent 
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THE CHURCHES AND EPISCOPAL CHAPELS IN THE 
PARISHES OP CALVERLEY AND 6UISELEY. 



THE PARISH CHURCH AT CALVERLEY is a very an- 
cient structnre^ situated on a commanding elevation, with a tower, 
which appearing from a distance embowered amidst woods, is one of 
the most pleasing objects in the sunrounding country. It s^pears, 
from a lancet window in the choir, not to have been older than the 
reign of Henry II. The ancient frumily of the Calverleys were inter- 
red in the choir, and fifty years ago there was some painted glass 
still remaining, with the arms oi the Calverleys and the Tempests. 
Over the vestry door there is a large rural monument to Sir 
Walter Calverley, baronet^ with an inscription so full of the turgid 
and ridiculous bombast of panegyric, that had we room, we should 
most certainly extract it for the amusement of the reader. The 
fdllowing clergymen have been the officiating residents at Calverley 
since the commencement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. 
James Smith, A. M. — John Graunt, A. M. — ^Richard Waugh-— 
Benjamin Sandall, A.M. — Samuel Ferrand— -William Rawson— * 
Christopher Holt*- «— ^ Dodgson — William Laidman— Wilson 
Berwick, D.D.— Thomas Faber, A. M.-* Samuel Redhead, the 
present vicar. 

THE CHURCH AT PUDSEY is a perpetual curacy, in the 
patronage of the vicar of Calverley and is valued in the Liber Regis 
at £10 158. The old chapel, which was erected in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, was a small and inconvenient building^ 
but the new church, which is one of the most cons^cuous objects 
in 1^ country, is a very large edifice, built under the superii^ 
tendence of the late Mr. Taylor, of Leeds; the expence was 
defrayed by government ; it consists of a nave and side aisles, with 
a vestry at the east, and a lofty, and not inel^ant tower at the west 
^d. The whole is of that incongruous order which is commonly 
called Carpenters' gothic. It contains accommodations for one 
thMuand two hundred persons in pews, with free sittings for 
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nearly eight hundred more. The first stone was laid July 19^ 
1821^ and it was finished aud opened in 1823. The contract 
amounted to £13^362. The Rev. Mr. Jenkins is the present 
incumbent. 

THE NEW CHURCH AT mLE is an imitation of the 
pointed gothic architecture, with a graceful tower at the west 
end. The first stone was laid April 28, 1828, and it was conse- 
crated Sep. 6, 1830. It will contain upwards of six hundred persons 
in pews, and more than four hundred in firee seats ; the architect 
was Mr. Oates, and the contract was £2,841. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, under the patronage of the vicar of Calverley, 
and its value in the parliamentary return is stated to be £109 da. 
The Rev. Mr. Hall is the present incumbent. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT GUISELEY is dedicated 
to St. Oswald, and comprises a nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, 
and a fine tower. The original building was most probably 
erected by the highly respectable family of the Wards, of whom 
we have already given an account, (see p. 217) cmd a beautiful 
row of columns of this fiibric, clustered, with Saxon capitals, and 
sustaining circular arches, still remains on the south side of the 
nave. The choir and transept have light detached clustered 
columns, of about the time of Henry HI. In a chantry at the head 
of the north aisle, was the place of interment for the ancient 
femily of Rawden of Rawden. None of the epitaphs in this 
^church are worthy of transcription. There is an excellent par- 
sonage belonging to the rectory at a little distance from the 
church. The benefice is very valuable. The Rev. W. Clark ia 
the present rector. 

The only chapels in this parish are those at Horsforth and 
Rawden. THE CHAPEL AT HORSFORTH was erected 
Under the auspices the Stanhope £Bunily in 17^8, descendants of 
John Stanhope, joint purchase of the manor in the time of 
Elizabeth, it has nothing remarkable in its structure, it is neat 
and commodious, and is conveniently situated in the centre of the 
village. The benefice is a perpetual curacy, and is valued in the 
parliamentary return at £73.— THE CHUACH AT RAWDEN, 
which consists of a nave with a tower at the western end, is of 
no great demensions, and possesses no inposing effect. It is situ. 
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ated in the immediate vicinity of the hall^ which was the residence 
of the ancient family of the Rawdens; it has a very compact, as 
well as extensive burial ground, and from the high elevation which 
it occupies, a vast and beautiful prospect is presented up the 
valley of the Aire. It is a perpetual curacy^, valued in the parli- 
amentary retom at £100. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN PARTS OP THE 
PARISHES OP BRADFORD AND OTLEY. 



The parish church at Bradford was in all probability originally 
founded under the auspices of the Lacies, when their Fast posses- 
sions extended from Pontefract to Blackbumshire; and it must^ 
according to Dr. Whitaker, have been '^ an opulent benefice^ as 
there was an endowed vicarage for many years, while the rectory 
continued to be presentative^ a circumstance which never took 
place but where wealth had rendered the incumbent idle. During 
this period the vicarage was in the rector's patronage." What- 
ever may have been the dimensions and the architecture of the 
original churchy not a vestige of it now remains. The present 
church was built in the reign of Henry VI., but the tower was not 
finished until about the 23rd of Henry VH. Leland mentions 
a chapel of St. Sitha, in connexion with this church ; whether it 
was a chantry within the churchy or a detached foundation^ can- 
not be ascertained, since it has long since disappeared, and the 
very knowledge of its existence has been lost in the neighbourhood. 
The church now comprises a nave and chancel, with aisles and 
lofty tower at the west end. The southern front has lately been com- 
pletely rebuilt. " The east window," saysWhitaker, "is by no means 
distinguished by either grace of design or excellence of execution ;** 
it contains a number of lights of the time of the early Stuarts, and 
it is supposed by Dr. Whitaker that the small window on the 
south side of the choir and eastward from Boiling chapel, was re- 
moved from its orignal station to make way for the former inser. 
tion. Up to 1619, there was no monument in this church, but 
there are now a very great number, the most remarkable at present 
are one by Flaxman, for Mr. Balme,in which there is a fine personi- 
fication of old age, and that for the indefatigable mathematician, 
Mr. Abraham Sharpe, with a Latin inscription which it would be 
of no great advantage to the reader either to copy or to translate. 
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The adowson of the parish church at Bradford was given by queen 
Mary of bloody memory to the archbishop of York^ but this gift ap- 
pears to have been soon recalled as the crown continued to present; it 
has long been in private hands. The living is a vicarage valued in 
the Liber Regisat £20 the rental of the rectoral glebe^ consisting of 
ninety.six acres^ was valued in the reign of James I. at £83 3s. id,, 
and the fee simple^ was valued at sixteen years purchase-so far back 
as 1332. The income of the vicar of Bradford is now consider- 
able. We have already related how Bradford church steeple was 
the principle fortress of the town in the seiges it sustained against 
the royalists in the civil wars — ^the church has now a different and 
a far more estimable celebrity^ it is filled with serious and atten- 
tive congregations^ it is connected with the laudable exhibition of 
christian zeal^ and it supports those institutions of benevolence 
and religion^ which are equally honourable to the excellent clergy, 
man who presides over its affairs^ and to the friends with whom 
he is accustomed to act. The following is a list of the vicars of 
Bradford from the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
RichardLyster^ A.M. — John Kempe — Edward Hudson — ^Abraham 
Brokesbank — Francis Pemberton — Benjamin Baron — Bradgate 
Ferrand — Thomas Clapham — Benjamin Kennel^ A. M.-7-James 
8ykes> A.M. — John Cross^ A. M.— Henry Heap^ A. M. the pre- 
sent vicar. Mr. Cross, the predecessor of the present vicar, left 
a large sum of money to be devoted to the promotion of religion, 
•by specified trustees. 

CHRIST CHURCH IN BRADFORD is a building in the 
Carpenters' gothic style, without any thing to recommend its 
external. appearance — ^the tower at the west end has neither pro- 
portion nor elegance — the interior however is commodious — it was 
erected in 1813, from the designs of the late Mr. Taylor/^it is a 
curacy in the patronage of the. vicar, oi the dear annual value of 
£32—the Rev. Mr. Morgan is the present esteemed minister 

THE CHAPEL AT NORTH BIERLE Y is a neat and very 
convenient edifice, but. without any thing to require specific de- 
scription in this work. It is a perpetual curacy, valued at '£104. 
The present minister lias recently signalized himself by his zeal in 
securing some limitation of the hours of labour for children em- 
ployed in factories. The Rev. G. S. Ball is the incumbent. 
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OF THE SPACIOUS AND ELEOANT CHUBCH AT 
OTLE Y DO extended aooount need to be giren. The Old &$xon 
Churcb^ which is mentiaoed in Doomsday Boole, h«g long unoe 
crumbled into ruins, and has almost oHnpletety disappesm^-^its 
only remain are the north door, which has a plain drculflr aicih^ 
and a pcnrtioiK of the ancient Saxon Grose, with fretwork and ficroOm 
is inserted on the south wall. The interior of this cburcb is well 
worthy of observation, not on account of its arohitecture, sttbcni^ 
this is imposing and venerable, but on aoconnt of the tombs which 
it contains of tiie illustrious dead. The most r^narkable of these 
t(»nbs is that of Thomas Lord Fairfax and Helen Aske bis lady, th^ 
gmnd&ther and grandmother of the celebrated parMameiitary 
general, 1^ Thomas Fairfax. The Latin inscription on the tomb 
commemorates the exploits of Lord Fairfax in his foreign cam. 
paigns, and the noble origin and fiunily of his lady. The curious 
couplet on the lid, whidi refers to the virtues of the latt^, will 
amuse the reader: 

Here Leas frvtfrlnea, here iUtcheU beavty, 
Hero lyeth Rebecca's fidth^ here Sonhs dyty. 

The tombs of the Vavasours of Weston, c^ Palmes d Leathley, 
and of John Dineley^ who purchased Bramhope from the Earl ai 
Cumberland, are among the most ancient in the churdi; while 
those ttf the Fawkeses, of Famley, to the present generaticm will 
undubttably prove the most interesting. Some examples of those 
charities which our ancestors commonly and laudably ecmneeted 
with their religious services, are still exhibited at the church of 
Otley — every week there is a distribution of bread-^the wicbw's 
dole of twenty shtUings to twenty poor widows is given annually 
on the first Sunday after the seventh of April^-^md at Christmas, 
the sum of from fifty to sixty pounds is distributed, principally to 
such of the labouring poor as support themselves wifliout the aid 
of parish rates. The living is a vicarage in the patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor; it is valued in the Liber Regis at £13 Is. 8d., 
and in the parliamentary return at £128. The writer has been 
unable to work out a correct list of the vicars of Otley from the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. The following are all 
the names which can be acquired: ^William Harrison^ B. A., 
temp., James L— -Lancelot Dennison, temp. Charles II.-*-Henry 
Wils(m, ob. 1781."*BaiIe}*'-'-and the Rev. Mr. Robinson is the 
present vicar. 
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BRAMHOP£ AND POOLE are the only subordinates to 
the parish church of Otley^ within the limits of our district. 
The Chapel at Bbamhope was founded by Robert Dyneley» 
Esq. about the year 1649^ and the patronage is rery singular —it 
is vested in six trustees^ who have power to suspend or deprive the 
minister. The Chapel at Poole is a perpetual curacy in the 
patronage of the vicar of Otley, and is valued in the parliamentary 
return iU^71 17s- Both these chi^ielries are remote in situation, 
and in neither, do the congregations rise above the level of ordinary 
country episcopal assemUies. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHES OF ADDLE, 
HAREWOOD, BARDSEY, WHITKIRK, BERWICK- 
IN.ELMETE, SWILLINGTON, LEDSHAM, KIPPAX, 
THORNER, AND COLLINGHAM. 



THE PARISH CHURCH AT ADDLE is one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful monuments of ancient architecture to be found 
in the kingdom. The supposition of Thoresby^ that it was a Roman 
temple removed from Burgdurum is too evidently false to require 
any argument for its contradiction.* Whitaker gives the follow- 
ing satisfactory statement relative to this church : '^ Whether 
this church is Saxon^ properly so called^ or Norman^ remains to 
be determined. Firsts then^ I must refer to a tradition mentioned 
and misapplied by Thoresby^ that the church of the parish 
formerly stood at Burgdurum. This is fortified by the discovery 
of a Saxon wheel cross among the Roman remains^ which plainly 
indicates the existence of a place of christian worship there in the 
Saxon period. But at the time of the Doomsday survey^ Burg, 
durum lay waste^ and there is no notice of any church there^ nor 
in any of the manors of Earl Morton or Richard^ which now con- 
stitute the parish of Adel. In the next place^ it is difficult to 
distinguish the enrichments in the architecture which took place a 
century before the conquest, from those which continued in use 
about fifty years after. Thirdly, before the reign of Stephen, 
basso relievos and other enrichments almost wholly disappeared. 

* Thoresby says, ''At this Agelocum, or Adelocam, as Camden himself once read 
it, is a church of the mott antique form that ever I beheld; and being built of 
small squared stones, like the Roman wall and multangular tower in York, I verily 
thoi^t it the remains of some Roman temple, till I found in it some Christian his- 
tories, particularly the descent of the holy ghost in the form of a doye at our 
Saviour*8 baptism, wrought upon stone in basso releivo, but after so extremely rude 
a manner, as sufficiently evidences their great antiquity. The inhabitants have a 
tradition, that Adel church once stood upon Black-hill, the very place where these 
Roman monuments were lately discovered, occasioned perhaps by the removal of 
the stones from some temple, or other publick edifice that had stood there, upon 
the destruction of the old Roman town.'* 
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Comlnnuig tlietfe circumstanoes together^ I am compelled wiUi 
regret to aMgn to this beautiful work a period almost immediately 
after the date of Doomsday." The church consists of a nave and- 
a choir, and the original windows, of which some still remain, 
were so narrow, that the interior of the church must have been 
oomparatiyely dark and gloomy. The arch entering the choir is 
enriched with surprising taste and skill —on the entablature on the 
north side is a sculptured representation of the baptism of Christ 
by John, with the dove descending, and a king standing by as a 
spectator— the taking of the body of the Redeemer from the cross 
is sculptured on the opposite side, and nyoa an adjoining capital 
is the figure of an armed man shooting with a bow and an arrow 
a^ a monster — ^the circular arch of the entrance on the south side, 
which the Vandalic taste of some modern times concealed with a 
porch, is one of the most beautiful ever seen— it is crowned with 
some figures, evidently intended to point out the persons of the 
Trinity, the eye balls of these figures are of lead; on the capitals of 
the four columns supporting the arch, are the names and symbols 
of the four evangelists; the word Taurus near a bull is legible, and 
the words SCVS LVGAS or Sanctus Lucas, though almost 
illegible, can still be traced. Upon the whole, although the roof 
of this church is low and its dimensions are very limited, it is 
in every point of view one of the most extraordinary, impressive, 
and beautiful buildings in the empire. The effect of the whole is 
heightened both by the rural seclusion of the place, and the admir. 
able order in which the church yard is kept, and in which are 
placed some of the stone receptacles for the dead which have been 
found about the building. The church is dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist; after the dissolution the advowson was granted by 
Henry VIII. to the dean and chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
after one presentation it reverted to the crown, it was afterwards 
purchased by the Arthington family, with whom it has remained, 
and their representative, W. 6. Davy, Esq., is now possessed of 
the patronage. The parsonage house was rebuilt about sixty 
years since, and the glebe was laid out in a very usefid and 
elegant manner, so that the whole forms perhaps the most desir- 
able country clerical residence in the district. The living is a 
rectory in charge; it is valued in the king's books at £16 3s. 4d., 
and it is now a very valuable benefice. The following is a 
list of the rectors from the commencement of the seventeenth 
century: The Revds. Robert Tonson— Robert Hetch, D.D.^-- 
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Brearej, I«L.D.-Ito|pnt Jaekwoi— William JadE8o»<*— 

Sudford Hudcntle, A.M.— Henry Nicbobon— George Lewtli:- 
waite, B.D., the present lector^ 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF H ARBWOOD is of eoosi- 
denlile antiquity, sad is, in pobt of a|ipeanaioe and situatioD, eoB 
of tiie most beantiftd in the comity — ^ thidc grove of trees with 
which it is surrounded, the ivy which mantles its west end, ita 
profunquity to the grounds of Harewood House, and the exfukite 
neatness with which the whole plaoe is adorned, tmder it oopb of 
the most invitinf and pleasing objects of the kind in the district. 
Spealdttg generally of its interior, the only siditnietioa firem the^ 
genoid good effect is, the removal oi the lattices and sopsens* In 
the number and preserration of its interesting tombs^ this church 
has long been superior to erery other in this part oi the country. 
Six of thsae tombs are particularly worthy of atentioD, tis. the 
first of the celebrated £Kr William Gaseotgne, chief justice in the 
idgn of Henry IV., and of Etiaabeth his wife-— the second of » 
Redman and his wile— the third, supposed to be the tomb of Sir 
WtlHam Ryther, and of Sybil his wife— the fourth of a Redman, 
hnng an altar tomb, with the cumbent statues of a knight and a 
lady— 4he fifth, supposed to be the tomb of Sir John Nevile, of 
Womeiiy, who died about 1483 — and the sixth, whose mortal 
tenant eauiot now be asoertained-^^hese are all melancholy and 
aflecting memorials of the feudal time»-4hey hare each cmnbent 
statues entire«*Hmd they disfrfay a magnificence and suteptuoinness 
of ssf ttldiral monument, seldmn equalled, and in a country diiuch 
never caceeeded. Among the modem tombs, the most remarkable 
is that of Sir Thomas Denison, celelnrated for his abiMty and 
inti^rity as a- judge, the epitaph upon this tomb is smd to have 
been written by his friend. Lord Man^eM. Whoever wrote it, 
it does no credit to the style and judgment of its writer, and is 
precisely such as might be supposed to hare emanated from the 
desk of an undertaker. Of the celebrated Lord Strafford, the 
only menrarial is the initiala of his name on the altar rails^ The 
olmrch itself was most probably erected soon after the Conquest, 
and it is siqiposed to have been built by one of the R<mi31e8. One 
circumstance which occurred in the fourteenth century proves 
that the benefice at that period must have been one of the most 
opulrait in the county. About 1353, John, Lord Lisle of Huge- 
ment, considering that his aneestors, tite Lords of Harewood, had 
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been benefactors to the priory of Bolton, in Craven, gave the ad. 
Towson of this church to that house, on condition that its 'monks 
should give to him and to his heir^ a rent charge of one hundred, 
pounds per annum, out of certain specified lands, and that a chan. 
try. of six priests should be founded at Hare wood, and seven in 
Bolton, to sing daily masses for the souls of the donor and his 
relatives. At the dissolution the advowson returned to the Lords 
of Harewood. The church is dedicated to All Saints; it is a vicar- 
age valued in the Liber Regis at £19 8s. 4d., and the foUowing 
are the only names of its vicars from the commencement of the 
seventeenth century which can be retrieved : Matthew Grarf(Nrth — 
Richard Bainbridge, B. D. — James TattersaD, A. M., and the 
Rev. Mr. Hale, the present vicar. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT BARDSE Y is one of the very 
best specimens of Norman architecture at present remaining in the 
north of England, both tower and nave imposing in appearance and 
admirable in mansonry; and though its columns and arches have 
a heavy appearance in the interior, and thoiigh some slight symp. 
toms of decay are visible about the beautifiil entrance, it appears to 
be just as qualified to resist the action of time and of the elements, 
as when it came fresh from the hands of its builders. The church, 
which is complete in all its parts, and consists of a nave, side 
aisles, porch, tower, and choir, was most probably erected in the 
reign of Henry I. The church is a« vicarage dedicated to All 
Saints; it is valued in the parliamentary returns at £150 per 
annum, and it is in the gift of G. L. Fox, Esq. The names 
of only four of its clergymen can be retrieved, since the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. Richard 
Wright — John Fentiman — James Scott, A. M. — Francis Wil- 
kinson, A. M. 

THE PRESENT PARISH CHURCH AT WHITKIRK 

was built about the reign of Henry VII., and with its high and grace- 
ful tower, it forms a conspicuous landmark from many miles around. 
We have already stated, (see p. 268,) that it must be concluded 
irosn the name, that a church of wood existed here, in the Saxon 
times, although it is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, and that 
the present church was erected to furnish accommodation to the 
inhid»itants of, what was then in all probability, a populous and 
respectable village. A chantry in this church, about the time 

3 m 
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when it itas i^lmilt, was founddl on the south side of tbe cfaoir^ 
by Willlatn Scargillj Esq., of Thorpe Stai^eton. A beftatilo} 
and finely preserred tomb nsuains of his son> Sir Robert Scargill^ 
whose cumbent 8tatale> vHth that of his wilfe, display hands up- 
lifted in the attitude of prayer^ with a prolusion of rings on the 
fingers. The monument of Sir Arthur Ingram has an in8<a^ption 
in the disgustingly turgid style of his period^«-4he tomb of 
Edward Lord Viscount Irwine displays a Tery fide statue redio^ 
ing on one elbow^ the inscription is not worth oopying^-^i^« very 
handsome monument commemorates the laile Lord and Jjady 
Irwine-^bttt on the north wall of the church is a rural monum^t 
to a man, whose name will long be celebrated, and the inseriptioo 
upon which we shall copy for the perused of our readers: 

'' Sacred to the memory of John Smeaton, F.R.S., a man whom 
Qod had endowed with tbe most extraordinary abilities, whi^b he 
tnde£M;igably exerted for the benefit of mankind in works of 
science and philosophical research; more especiaUy as an engineer 
and a mechanic. His principal work, the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
erected on a rock in tVe open sea, (where one had been washed 
away by the violence of a storm, and another had been oonsumeci 
by the rage of fire,) secure in its own stability and the wise pre- 
cautions for its safety, seems not unlikely to conrey to distant 
ages, as it does to erery nation of the globe, the name of its con- 
structor. He was bom at Austthorpe, June 8, 17^^ and departed 
this life October 38, 1792." 

'' Also sacred to the memory of Ann, the wife of the tfaid John 
Smeaton, F.R.S., who died Jan. 17, 17^4. Their two surriTing 
daughters, duly impost with sentiments of love and respect f(wr 
the kindest and tenderest of parents, pay this tribute to their 
memory." 

The church is a vicarage, valued in the parliamentary return 
at £120; it is in the patronage of Trinity GoUege, Cambridge; 
it is dedicated to St. Mary, and its present vicar is the Rev. Mr. 
Musgrave, also vicar of Halifax. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF BERWICK.IN.£LM£TE, 
dedicated to All Saints, is conformable rather to the present popula- 
tion of the village than to the ancient fame of the place. It is a 
small edifice, but kept in excellent order, and presenting the 
neatness and cleanliness which should always be inseparable from 
a village church. The advowson, ever since the extinction of the 
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great fomily of the Lacies^ has remained in the duchy of Lancas- 
ter^ and it i9 one of the most valuable livings which pertains to 
the duchy^ or exists in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Th^ 
benefice is a rectory, valued in Liber Regis kt £33 13s. 6d.^ and 
the patronage is in the King as Duke of Lancaster. The followr 
ing is a list of the rectors as far as it can be ascertained : The 
Revds. George Procter — John Scot — Thomas Dalton — Richard 
Beresford— Jordan Tancred — George Plaxton — Edmund Barnaby, 

ob. 1729- Nelson Perkins-r-Henry Felton, D. D., 

ob. 1739— William Harper, A.M., ob. 1749 — James Edgcumbe, 
B.D.J ob. 17150— John Sumner, D.J>., ob. 1772— Robert Deane, 
B. D.,- — p,— Hodgson, A. M . — ^William Lort Manse], D. D., 
bishop of Bristol, and the Rev. Mr. Bathurst, the present rector.* 

THE CHURCH AT ROUNDHAY, in this parish, is a very 
elegant structure, in the lancet style of architecture, with a tower 
and spire, built in 1826, under the auspices of the late S. Nicholson, 
Esq., from the designs of the late Mr. Taylor, of Leeds. Hie 
cler^rman at present officiating, is the Rev. Mr. Dodsworth. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT SWILLINGTON is a very 
neat and pleasing edifice, apparently buUt in the reigns of Edward 
IV.or Henry VII., and both the tower and the nave appear to have 
been erected at the same time. There are a great many monu- 

* Of this Church Thor^shy says, " All-I^allows Church here has heen ad<^ed 
with painted glass, but most of it is now defaced, there remain only fragments of 
inscriptions round the head, &c. as thui qui conceptus ect de Spiritu Sancto, natus 
ex Marift, by die Royal Armi^ in the window, the painting cannot be older than 
King Hen. Y.^s tiaie, the flowers de lis be^ng only three. The steeple *^ evident 
was built in the reign of Henry VI., by the inscription under the statue of Hen. 
Vavasour, Esq. ; who by the stone he is represented with, appears to have been a 
benefactor thereto, Orate pro Henrico Vavasour an dni mcccclv^. He viras after- 
wards Knighted, and High Sheriff of the county, 10 E. 4. The statue in the other 
nich is perished, but this inscription remains. Orate pro aia dni Rici Bumham qui 
dedit X marc ad edifican : hujus Campanilis. The ancient fiunily of the Gascoigns 
of Bannbow and Parlington, are interred in the closset on the north side of the 
church, where their Anns re^nain in the vrindow, empailed with the Vavasouiv, 
and the Elly^s of Kyddall in our Lady^s queare on the south side, as appears by the 
Arms, viz. Or on a plain Cross Sable, five Cresents Argent, but in neither place 
are any ancient monuments, all of that kind is for the Greenfields, who flourished 
in Berwick in Elmet in the reigns of Hen. VI., and Edward IV., upon a grave- 
stone in the quire, Orate pro aibus Johis Grenefeld, ct. Eleanore uxoris fiie qui 
ob^C 
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ineiits in this church of the fsanilj of the Lowthers, one of which 
we shall extract as an amusing specimen of that posthumous 
praise, which almost deifies its object with superhuman virtue, 
80 that the stupid doctrine of sinless perfection is confessed hy 
those who would hare shuddered with horror at the most distant 
imputation of Methodism. 

" Sacred to the memory of the Rev. William Lowther, baronet, prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church at York, and rector of this parish. In all the relative duties 
of life truly exemplary; without pride; without ostentation; modest and unaspiring 
in his desires ; of excellent understanding and sound judgment ; graced with all the 
noblest acquirements of learning, and distinguished by that urbanity of manners, 
which adorns the accomplished scholar; the benign dieerfolneas of his aspect shone 
forth, a silent testimony of the inward serenity of his mind. He died lull of the 
blessings of a virtuous life, — ^fiiU of the hopes of a h^ppy immortality, June 15, 
1788, aged 81 yean.** 

A pity indeed it is^ that more such characters did ncyt exist in 
our world — ^the only question is^ was ever such a human heing 
known at all? There is one monument in this church toCreorge 
Lloyd^ Esq. F.R.S., the conclusion of which has always appeared 
to us to unite in a very uncommon degree touching pathos with 
elegant taste. It is^ 

*^ In every relation, and all christian duties, 
He was such as in dyii^ to have left 
To his numerous family, and to many fiiNids, 
Great comfort as well as great affliction.*' 

This benefice is a rectory valued in Liber Regis at £16 Is. 8d. — 
the church is dedicated to St. Mary^ and it is in the patronage of 
J. Lowther^ Esq. The following is a list of the clergymen from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century : The Revds. John 
Crowther, A. M. — ^William Pickering, A. M. — Henry Robinson^ 
whose history as vicar of Leeds we have already given — Richard 
Lowther, A. M. — Thomas Clarke — Sir William Lowther — Henry 
Zouch, and Thomas Woodcock. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT LEDSHAM, although a very 
excellent building, with a strong and not ungraceful tower at the 
west end, is more remarkable for the monument it contains to one of 
the best women that ever lived, than either for the beauty of its 
situation, or any distinctive characters in its external appearance. 
Since of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, whose name has been mentioned 
more than once in the preceding pages, and whose character will 
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live in the grateful admiration of thousands^ when many of those 
who now occupy the most prominent place in the observation of 
the worlds are forgotten, some account will be given in the history 
of charities, we shall content ourselves by alluding, in this place, 
to the monument in question, and by transcribing some instruc- 
tions which she left behind her to the clergymen of this parish, 
which it would be well if every other clergyman would bring into 
practice. The monument is truly noble and magnificent — ^the 
figure of Lady Elizabeth is placed in a reclining position, she is 
represented as reading a book of devotion, and her portrait is 
bcrt^h handsome and spirited. Her two sisters. Lady Frances, and 
Lady Anne Hastings, are placed on pedestals by her side, as 
personifications of piety and prudence. The classical and elegant 
Latin epitaph, written by Mr. Barnard, at the period of the death 
of this excellent lady, master of the Grammar School at Leeds, 
we regret that, on account of the popular character of this work, we 
are unable to quote, and its spirit would evaporate in a transla- 
tion. Lady Elizabeth died Jan. 2, 1739, aged fifty-eight years. 
The instructions of this lady to the clergyman, which are affixed 
to a column adjoining the north chapel, are as follows: After an 
appropriate introduction, Ladyl Elizabeth intreats the resident 
clerg3rman, to observe the following rules: (we accommodate the 
spelling to the usage of the present time.) 

*' Ist. That he content not himself with an orderly and regu- 
lar discharge of his duty, as the same is marked out and prescribed 
to him by human laws, but from a true fervency of spirit and 
christian zeal for the salvation of his people and his own, add to 
the obligations required of him by man, the adequate and only 
sufficient measures of the gospel, daily abounding in the works of 
his high calling, rule his own house well, and inforce his preaching 
in the minds of men by holiness of life, and the strength and 
power of his own example. 

2nd. That he would daily, and earnestly, in private prayer, 
humble himself before the throne of Grod, for all especial blessings 
upon himself, upon his flock, and upon all mankind. 

3rd. That he would be much in conversation with his people, 
and without partiality or preferring any one to the other, he 
would inform himself of their spiritual condition, the respective 
wants and occasions of their souls, and give them their portion of 
meat in due season, and by all the wisdom and prudence he is 
master of, turn the stream of their affections from the momentary 
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and vain ^joyments of tbis w^rld, to the e?^liating riches and 
onlf aoUd pleasures of the iiext- 

4th. That at every visit he receives or pays, he ivould provide 
that some part of the discourse should be upon some vital subject 
Df leligioo^ as the absolute necessity of having it planted in the 
hearty and what are the hindrances whereby it is r^dered unald^ 
to strike root and to fix itself there, and what the salutary and 
only effective means are, and wherein lies the heavenly wisdom, 
and what are thoee holy methods and ways for the removing and 
extermiaating such hindrances, so that having thekingd<»i of 
Ood estaUidied within himself, ai^d the souls of all his amis and 
daugfateif , (as in his ministerial rdation he must ever aceounjt 
his whole people to be,) they may be Me to stand in judg^ 
ment, and may, thnmgh (rod's great mercy, in the redemptioB Qf 
all mf n, by his blessed Son, find thejr eternal tot and pc^icm 
among bis saints." 

With this advice, 9ome clerical writers have made themselves 
merry, and one of th/^ has said^tbat 'Mt savours of a species of lay 
episeopaey, to which ^ devout and h<mourabie women' are apt to 
addict themselves." There can be little doubt that I^ady Eliza^ 
beth had seen in her day, at no great distance from Ledsham, 
deplora}4e instances of clerical laziness, delinquency, and indeco^ 
rum — and on this account, if there were no other, she was fully 
justified in reoMrding her recommendations; and well would it be 
if all clergymen* s4 the present day, would reduce them to 
practioe! We do not see why good advice should not be »s 
aiccellent in owing fr<»n I^y Elizabeth Hastings, as from any 
dignified ecdesiastic or mitred prelate in the worid. 

There is little doubt but that the church at Iiedsham was 
founded by the I^aeies; it is a vicmrage, valued in the X4b^ R^s 
at £7 4s. 9d.; it is dedicated to All Saints. Hie following is a 
list of its clergy from the commencement of the seventeenth cen* 
tury: The Bevde. Thomas Greenwood — ^William Styles— Robert 
Todd— William Elmhirst_Thomas Bawsoa, M. A.--Peter Birk- 
beck — ^Daniel Pinner'^^-Charles Hammoiid-^ohn Benstm — John 

BensiHi, A. M.r-. Pavor, A. M. The patronage of the 

vicarage is in the hands of the trustees of I^idy Elizabeth 
Hastings. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT KIPPAX has nothing which 
demands observation. The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the 
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Liber Regis at £15 7s. Id.; the chiirch is dedicated to St. Mary; 
the King is the patron. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT THORNER is one of the 
best country churches in these agricultural Tillages. It consists of a 
nave^ aisles^ and tower^ of the middle gdthic; it is dedidited to St 
Peter; the benefice is a vicarage in the patronage of the King, 
and it was valued in the parliamentary return at £157. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT COLLINGHAM is partly 
of Norman architecture and partly of the time of Henry VIII.; 
the building itself is mean, but the tower is large, and embattled; 
it is dedicated to St. Oswald; the benefice is a jickfkg^^ it is 
valued in the Liber Regis at £3 Us. 5^. The patronage is in 
the hands of the trustees of Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
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THE EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHES OF 
METHLEY, CASTLEFORD, ROTHWELL, AND 
WAKEFIELD. 



THE PARISH CHURCH OF METHLEYisoneofthemoet 
interesting in this district. It is a living in charge^ valued in the 
Liher Regis at £25 8s. 6^d.^ and it is in the patronage of the 
duchy of Lancaster. There was a church here in the Saxon times^ 
the traces of the old building have long since passed away, and 
the present church, which is in the middle gothic style, consists 
of a nave and chancel^ with a low tower at the west end. One 
relic of Saxon times yet remains in this church, and that is a 
rude figure of Saint or King Oswald over the south door, repre. 
senting an aged man in robes, with a crown and a sceptre, and 
interesting and expressive notwithstanding the progress of decay. 
There is every reason to believe that this figure is as old as the 
Saxon edifice, and is contemporary with the foundation of the 
church and parish. This church is now principally remarkable 
for its numerous monuments of exquisite workmanship, and in 
good preservation. In a chantry on the south side of the choir, 
founded by Sir Robert Waterton, is the monument of the founder. 
This altar tomb has the cumbent figures of Sir Robert, and 
Ciceley his wife, in alabaster, the knight in armour, and the lady 
in the characteristic dress of her age, and coats of arms in the 
sides of the tomb. The next is a tomb of alabaster, with cumbent 
figures of a knight and a lady, and known by the arms to be that 
of Lord Welles, who fell in the battle of Towton Field, and his 
lady. The third is the magnificent monument of the founder of 
the family. Sir John Savile, of Bradley and Methley, baron of the 
exchequer in the reign of James I. On the north side of the 
chancel is a monument by Scheemakers, in memory of Charles 
Savile, Esq.; opposite to it is a sumptuous monument to the first 
Earl of Mexborough, by Wihon^ with a figure of the deceased in 
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Westmacott, with a representation of the Raising of Lazarus, in- 
scribed to Sarah, the Countess Dowager of Mexborough, who died 
Aug. 9, 1821 ; and the last, in the series, is a tablet to Henry 
Savile, second son of John, First Earl of Mexborough, who died 
Nov. 3, 1828. The following is a list of the rectors of Methley 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century : The Revds. 
Thomas Home — Hugo Eamsden — Daniel Ambrose — ^Anthony 
Elcock — Toby Conyers — Gilbert Atkynson, A.M. — George Good- 
win, A.M. — John Scott, A. M. — John Briggs, A. M. — ^A. H. 
Cathcart, A. M. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT CASTLEFORD, supposed 
for good reasons to have been built by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, has one peculiarity in its form, seldom observable in country 
churches; it has been built in the form of a cross, with a tower in 
the centre. But this is not the original church at Castleford, for 
a former one is mentioned in a charter of Henry de Lacy, about 
the time of Henry I. There is nothing in the present fabric to 
demand observation. The benefice is a rectory, valued in the Liber 
Regis at £20 13s. IH., and it is in the patronage of the King. 
The following is a list of its clergy from the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. The Revds. John North — Thomas 
Bradley — Peter Birkbeck — ^William Bridges — ^William Bridges, 
jun. — John Foss — John Sumner, D. D. — Robert Deane, B. D. — 
John Rowe, A. B. — Theophilus Barnes. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF ROTHWELL was, in all pro- 
bability, originally built by one of the Lacies, but the present church 
is of later date; it is of middle gothic, plane and unadorned; it consists 
of a nave, aisles, and chancel, and a tower at the west end. The tower 
is machicolated, and therefore intended for defence. A pretty 
good painting of the last supper, by Pecket, was placed in the 
east window, in 1770, by William Fenton, Esq. The north choir 
of the church belongs to the manor of Middleton, and has long 
been the burial place of its lords. Among the monuments in the 
church, the principal attention is due to that of John Hopkinson, 
to whose character and labours we have already alluded, and 
to whom every topographer and historian of Yorkshire is under 
such extensive and permanent obligations. The church is dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity; it is a vicarage, valued in the Liber 

3n 
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Regis at £19 128. lid.; it is in the patronage of C.J. Brandling 
Esq. The following is a list of the vicars from the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century: The Revds. Edmund Page — 
Robert West— William Pairbume — ^Anthony Iveson — Richard 
Idle-William Wharton, A. M— William Brown, A. R- James 

Torr Harper— Ralph Brandling, A. M. This is a very 

elegible benefice. 

THE CHURCH AT OULTON, in the Parish of RothweU, is 
one of the most beautiful specimens of the pointed architecture, and 
one of the most extraordinary exemplifications of private munifi- 
cence, to be found in the kingdom. The following inscription^ 
which, engraven on a plate of brass, was placed in the foundation 
stone, will suflidently explain its origin. " This edifice, by the 
name of St. John's Church, was erected in compliance with the 
will of the late John Blayds, Esq., of Leeds and Oulton, who died 
Feb. 21st., 1827. The first stone was laid by his son, John 
Blayds, Esq., of Oulton, Dec 7> 1827. Rickmann and Hutchin- 
son, Architects." This most elegant edifice consbts of a nave^ 
aisles, chancel, and tower and spire at the west end; on the south 
side of the church is a very beautiful porch; and the chancel, 
which is built in a hexagonal form, with a spiral roof, is most 
richly decorated. The windows of the chancel are filled with 
painted glass, with the arms of Mr. Blayds, the Archbishop of 
York, and the architects. On a black slab, on the south side of 
the chancel, is an inscription to the memory of the founder of the 
church; the pulpit and reading desk are on opposite sides of the 
nave; an octoganal font is at the west end of the church; and 
above it, in a neat gallery, is a good organ. The church will seat 
about six hundred persons; it cost sixteen thousand pounds, and 
the building is endowed witli four thousand pounds, three per 
cent, consols. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OP WAKEFIELD isoneof the 
most beautiful ecclesiastical edifices in the north of England. We 
have already seen that there was a church at Wakefield in the 
Saxon times, but there can be little doubt that this edifice was 
destroyed, and that another was erected by the Normans in its 
stead. Mr. Sissons, with respect to this buildbg, says. There 
appears to have been three distinct erections of this church: 
1st. The original Norman edifice, which remained till the 
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beginning of the reign of Edward the Third, whilst John, hist 
Earl Warren, was tenant of Wakefield for life. 

2nd. The church consecrated by Archbishop William Melton, 
1329. This church being accommodated to the then increased 
population of the town, consisted of three aisles, and might hare 
been supposed likely to have endured for many years ; but for 
some reason, now unknown, it was, with the exception of the tower 
and spire, entirely demolished in about one hundred and forty 
years from its erection, and the present beautiful structure rose 
in its place. It has indeed been asserted, on tradition, that the 
church originally stood on other ground, but for this report there 
is no sort of foundation. In the year 1724, the south side of the 
church was entirely rebuilt, and within the last thirty years the 
north side and east end have been also rebuilt, and a commodious 
vestry added at that end. These re-buildings and additions hare 
been made with more regard to durability than attention to the 
original architecture of the pile, but notwithstanding the faults 
which may occur to the eye of taste, it has a grand and imposing 
appearance. 

The length of the church is 156 feet, and its breadth 69. 
The tower, which from its style of architecture, appears to be 
about the time of Edward III., and consequently belonged to the 
second church, is 22 feet wide in the inside, and with its spire 
more than 237 f^eet high. The spire is octagonal, four of its sides 
stand on the walls of the tower, the other four are supported by 
arches which spring from below the floor of the spire, and extend 
from side to side of the tower. Its original height was above 125 
feet; the walls at its base, where it rises from the tower, are 10 
inches thick. In the year 1715 the vane, with about one-third 
of the spire having been blown down, it was partially rebuilt, but 
neither to its original altitude nor in due proportion with the old 
part. These repairs were considered effectual until the year 
1802, when, on inspecting the spire, it was found so much shaken 
towards the summit, that the stones for several courses were 
quite separated from each other, and admitted the weather on all 
sides. On the suggestion of several gentlemen of experience it 
was a second time repaired, and secured by iron bands, surround- 
ing it at intervals from its base; but in the present year (1823) 
fears were again entertained of its security. The vane, which 
for a long period has been stationary, and thus offered a very 
great resistance to the wind, had loosened many parts of the 
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masonry^ so that Mr. Charles Mountain^ an eminent architect of 
Hul]^ employed by the churchwardens to examine it^ stated the 
neces^ty of taking down and rebuilding 15 feet thereof, in order 
to render it perfectly secure. This has been done; besides which^ 
the spire has been carried up to the height it was when first com- 
pleted; a new vane is also fixed upon it of lighter construction than 
the former, and which by offering a smaller surface to the action 
of the wind, is less liable to do future injury. The tower has 
suJTered by the introduction of a large belfry window and door way 
beneath, in other respects it retains all its original character. 

The present church consists of a nave, side aisles, chancel, 
clere story, and two porches, one on the north, and the other on 
the south ; orer the latter is a small room in which the governors 
of the free grammar school, and the tioistees of the different cha- 
rities in the town hold their meetings. The tower is very large, 
embattled, and pinnacled, with a clock and chimes, and a peal of 
ten bells, and the spire is one of the most lofty, and at the same 
time one of the most graceful, in the kingdom. The interior is 
very elegant^ and the screen dividing the chancel from the nave, the 
stalls and tabernacle work of the chancel, the pulpit, the organ, 
the three galleries, and the general arrangement and disposition 
of the whole, all combine to increase the general effect, and to 
render this church unrivalled in this part of the country.* The 

* Of the interior Mr. Siasont says, ** The chancel is wainacotted to the bottom 
of the windows, and on the north eide there is a raised platform with seats for the 
Archdeacon and his officers, when the visitations are held. This part of the church 
had been much neglected by the lay-impropriators previous to the year 1813, but 
at that time, in consequence of a suit commenced against them by the church- 
wardens, they were compelled to put the whole into complete repair. The roof, 
which is flat and divided into square compartments with grotesque ornaments at the 
intersections, has been also recently painted oak colour, and the ornaments gilt. 

^* The screen dividing the chancel from the nave is of oak, carved with flowers, 
&c. in bold relief; the gates formerly attached to this screen, but which were removed 
to make room for the pulpit, are carved in the same style. They are now deposited 
in the small chamber over the south porch. 

" There are no remains of the Rood-loft, but in the year 1756, on pulling down 
an old house in Northgate, several images of saints, &c., were discovered, some of 
which the compiler of this sketch has little doubt, had been removed from the 
Rood-loft of the church, probably by one of the officiating priests at the time of the 
dissolution. The proximity of the house, wherein they were found, to the church, 
leads him to assign it as the residence of some of the Chantry Priests, and thereby 
strengthens his conjecture as to the figures concealed in it. 

" The communion table is raised by two steps from the level of the pavement ; 
one of these steps extends the whole breadth of the church, the other is circular 
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I numerous epitaphs afford but few materials for extraction; the 

^ most characterestic is that on a gentleman^ long the organist of 

the church. The following is a copy of it : 

" In memory of Henry Clemetshaw^ upwards of fifty years 
organist of this churchy who died May T, 1821, aged 68 years. 



Now like an organ, robbed of pipes and breath. 
Its keys and stops all useless made by death, 
Tho^ mnte and motionless in ruins laid; 
Yet when re-built by more than mortal aid. 
This instrument, new voiced and tuned shall raise. 
To God, its builder, hymns of endless praise.'^ 

There is one observation which a stranger cannot but make in 
looking orer the monuments of this chnrch, and that is the very 
great number of eminent men, whose names they record and whose 
memories they perpetuate. Divines, physicians, patriots, all here 
lie side by side, and no church in this district has received the 
mortal remains of so many who have excited respect and admira- 
tion while living, or sorrow and regret when dead. The church 
yard is now very extensive, and with the vicar's croft, which has 
been appropriated to the purposes of sepulture, it affords tolerable 
accommodation to the town. The Rectory House is a very exten- 
sive building of brick and stone, and close to it is the Vicarage 
House. We must not omit to state, that formerly this church was 
> so surrounded by houses, that the whole of it could not be seen at 
any one point; but in 1821, by the laudable exertions of the in. 
habitants, the obstructions in the neighbourhood were removed, the 
church yard was greatly increased in extent, and surrounded with 
an iron palisading, which allows a full view of the beautiful fabric 
within it. The church is dedicated to All Saints, or All hallows; 
it is a vicarage, to which the King has the right of presentation; 
and it is valued in the Liber Regis at £29 19s. 2d. The follow, 
ing is a list of the vicars of Wakefield from the commencement of 
the seventeenth century.' The Revds: Timothy Maude, A. M. — 

and bounded by the altar rails. Over the table is a large picture by Williams^ — the 
subject the Ascension, but the bad taste of the artist has thrown the lights, which are 
very broad, on such parts of the picture and the figures in it, as to produce the most 
ludicrous effect, instead of those ideas, which the solemnity of the scene he has chosen 
to depict, ought to inspire. The whole is wretchedly designed and as wretchedly 
executed ; indeed it is to be hoped that the inhabitants will, at no distant period, 
replace it by some other painting more worthy of the venerable pile which this 
disfigures/* 
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James Lister, A. M. — Obadiah Lee, A. M. — ^Thomas Scott, A.M 
George Amott, AJiffd-— Benjamin Wilson — ^Michael Bacon, D. 1>. 
Richard Munkhoose, DJ). — Samuel Sharpe, A.M. 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH IN WAKEFIELD, situated near 
the northern entrance to the town, is a very elegant building. 
The body is adorned with several Doric pilasters at each side, and 
is finished by a balustrade parapet with urns at regular intervals ; 
at the west end is a tower, consbting of several stories, terminated 
by a small ciqiola, supported by Ionic columns; the interior is 
very neat, and the circular end is ornamented with freco paintings 
of the Passion in the Garden, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension. 
The ground on which it stands, was bequeathed for the purpose 
by a widow lady of the name of Newstead, who also left one 
thousand pounds towards the support of the minister. A tedious 
lawsuit, however, for some time retarded the commencement of 
the building, but when Messrs. Maude and Lee purchased the 
property of the testatrix, those gentlemen, in combination with 
some other public spirited individuals, obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for the erection of the church. The first stone was conse- 
quently laid in 1791, by the Rev. Henry Zouch of Sandal, one of 
the trustees named in the act of parliament for building the 
church. ' The Rev. Thomas Kilby, AJM. is the incumbent curate. 

THE CHURCH AT HORBURY was built by Mr, J<An 
Carr, a native of the place, and long an eminent architect in the 
county. It is in the Ghredan style, consisting of an oblong with 
a kind of transept, and a laitj tower and spire at the west end. 
Although some minute feults are to be found in the architecture 
of this church, it may be considered a monument of the good taste 
as well as of the munificence of the founder. It cost Mr. Carr 
upwards of eight thousand pounds. The epitaph of the founder 
is preserved in the interioTi The Rev. Joseph Thcmipson is the 
present curate. 

THE CHURCH AT STANLEY CUM WRENTHORPE 

was built by the parliamentary commissioners; it is in the style of 
pointed architecture, it has two octagonal turrets at the west end 
mid it will accommodate nearly fifteen hundred persons, half of 
them in pews, and half of them in free seats. The first stone was 
laid Sept. 13, 1821, and it was consecrated on Sept. 6, 1824. This 
church is dedicated to St. Peter. 
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THE CHURCH AT ALVERTHORPE is a large edifice 
in the pointed style of architecture^ with a vestry at the eastern^ 
and a tower at the western^ extremity. The first stone was laid 
on the 15th of February^ 1823^ by Greorge Ridsdale^ Esq.^ and 
the building was completed in 1826. It will accommodate nearly 
one thousand six hundred persons^ and between eight or nine 
hundred of the sittings are free. The architects were Messrs. 
Atkinson and Sharpe^ and the contract amounted to £7JB2Q. The 
Rev. Peter Blackburn is the incumbent. 

THORNES CHURCH is a much smaller edifice, with a 
mean cupola; it was erected under the superintendence of the same 
architects. The contract amounted to £2,038, the first stone was 
laid Aug. 12, 1829, and it was consecrated in the following year. 
It will contain nearly six hundred persons, two hundred and fifty 
of them being accommodated with free seats. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHES OP 
DEWSBURY, ARDSLEY, BATLEY, WOODCHURCH, 
AND BIRSTALL. 



THE ORIGINAL CHURCH AT DEWSBURY existed 
in the Saxon times^ and having been probably built near the spot 
where Paulinus baptized the multitude of his converts, (see p. 34^) 
it was no doubt regarded with peculiar veneration by the North- 
umbrians. Dewsbury, indeed^ gave its name to one of the largest 
Saxon parishes in the kingdom, and was considered a place of 
remarkable sanctity by the credulous and ignorant barbarians. Of 
the interesting relics still in existence of the old Saxon churchy 
we have already given an ample account (see p. 34.) The pre- 
sent church presents no appearances of the Saxon style of archi- 
tecture, it comprises a nave and aisles, chancel, an octagonal vestry 
on the north side, and a tower finished with pinnacles at the west 
end. The columns which separate the nave from the aisles on 
the north side, are of the age of Henry III., and are surrounded by 
slender detached shafts, bound above and below to their principals 
by a kind of twisted cable; these columns are only seven and a half 
inches in diameter. The columns on the south side, are of a 
similar description, but the middle column is no longer detached, 
and the collateral shafts are incorporated with it. Over the com. 
munion table in this church is a painting of the Resurrection. 
In the years 1766 and 1767> the external walls of the church 
having given way, were pulled down, but every part of the interior 
which could be preserved has been permitted to stand. The 
tower was rebuilt in 1765. The great bell is said to have been 
given by Sir Thomas Soothill, as a compensation for the murder 
of a boy whom he threw into the forge dam. The chapel of thi^ 
Soothills, at the head of the north aisle, contains the monument 
of Bishop Tilson, *' who," says Dr. Whitaker, " like some others 
in our days, had to lament his own imprudence in' quitting a good 
English benefice for an Irish bishopric." The monument to the 
memory of Dr, Nettleton, the amiable author of the Essay on 
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Viirti^^ and Hiip|)iBese» has a very elegant Latiti Inscriptaoo* Tlie 
ctiiiTit^ i^ d^dic9ited to AM Saints^ the ]be)ieiice is a vicajrage ip. th^ 
patroiiagp of the king^faw}. it is valued in the Liber Regis 9lt 
£22 13s. 9d. The following is a list of the vicars of this churchy 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. 
Jleniiy Adam^ A. M. — Samuel Pearson^ — John Kaye, — Jer^niah 
Segar^ B. A. — Paul Greenwood^ A. M. — Josiah Broadhead^ A.M. 
— Joshua Jackson^-^-Thomas Bowman, A« M, — Ralph Rob6(Hi,-<- 
Joseph Wheeler, A. M.— William Lamph^, — Scudamor La* 
zenby, A.M. — Matthew Powley, A.M. — Joseph Buckworth, A.M» 

THE CHURCH ON DEWSBURY MOO^, erected by 
|;he Commissioners, is dedicated to St. John, it ia in the Carpen- 
ters' gQthic style, it consists of a nave and aislasy with an embattled 
and pinnacled tower at the west end, the first stone was laid aQ 
Aug. 7, 1823, and it was onnpleted in 1828. The capacity of 
this church is limited, it will not hold more than six hundred 
persons, two hundred and fort-eight of whom it accommodates 
with free seats. The contract amounted to £5,502. The Rev. 
John Paine is the incumbent. 

THE CHURCH AT OSSET is a small mean buUdiogi, 
without any appearances of antiquity. It has no interments either 
within or without, and certainly derives no advantages from either 
its external or internal decorations. Its income is valued in the 
parliamentary returns, at £115 5s., it is in the patronage of the 
vicar of Dewsbury. The Rev. O. L. Collins is the present in. 
cumbent 

THE CHURCH AT EARLS HEATON has been erected 
by the parliamentary commissioners, it is a substantial structure 
of stone with a body and transepts, and a tower and spire at the 
west eod. It will accommodate six hundred people, two hundred 
and fifty-two of them in free seats. The architect was the late 
IVlr. Taylor, the contract amounted to £5,230., the first stone was 
]|pd in May, 1825, and the edifice was completed in 1827. The 
Rev. Greorge Gre^ is the present curate. 

THE CHURCH AT HANGING HEATON was built 
from the designs of the same architect, it is in the pointed style 
of architecture, with a tower at the west end. It will aqcomm^ 

3o 
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date nearly four hundred persons in pews^ and more tlian two 
hundred in free seats. The first stone was laid in Aug. 1823; it 
vas consecrated in 1825, and it cost £4,4B6. The Rer. Lawrence 
Ayre is the present incumbent. 

' THE CHAPEL AT HERTSHEAD is one of the most 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices in the district, it was certainly in 
existence so early as the commencement of the twelfth century^ 
though a great part of the fabric has been renewed since its first 
erection, the principal door, and the arch over the entrance of the 
choir still remain, both enriched in the same style, although not 
so elaborately, with the corresponding parts of the church at Addle. 
The situation of this chapel is high, the view it commands is 
extensive, it is a perpetual curacy dependent upon the church at 
Dewsbury, it is in the patronage of the vicar of that place, and it 
is valued in the parliamentary returns at £95. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT EAST ARDSLEY is a 
small neat edifice, the benefice is valued in the Liber Regis at 
£27; it is in the patronage of the Earl of Cardigan. Although 
this church has been modernised, yet its architecture, its porcfa^ 
and the Norman arch concealed by it, testify to its great anti. 
quity. The font bears date 1663, and the oldest tombstone that 
of 1653. The former vicarage house is near the church, and ap. 
pears to have been built in the time of the Protectorate. 

THE CHURCH AT WEST ARDSLEY is a perpetual 
curacy of the value of £31 5s., in the patronage of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

OF WOODCHURCH we have already given an extended 
account, to which we must refer our readers,, at p. 330, of our pre. 
sent volume. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT BATLEY is a fine and in- 
teresting edifice, with a beautiful embattled tower of the samt 
description, and formerly appropriated to the same defensive pur. 
poses, as we have often had occasion to describe. There was a 
church at Batley, in the Saxon times, but the date of the erection 
<^ the present edifice, is to be assigned to the reign of Henry VI. 
The advowson of the ancient church was given by Robert deLacy 
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to the priory at Nostel. In 1253, Walter Grey^ Archlndiop of 
York^ with the consent of the prior and convent of St. Oswald's, 
ordained, that the vicai^ of Batley should have all the profits of 
the altarage of the church, and the tithes of com of certain places 
which are mentioned, with the tithe of hay of the whole parish, 
and should have a competent mansion provided for him by the 
prior and the convent, '^ in which respect, the vicar shall serve 
the church profitably and honestly, and shall sustain all episcopal 
and archdiaconal burdens due and accustomary." A curious tradi. 
tion connected with one of theix)mbs at this place, we have already 
detailed at length (see p. 356) ; a translation of the pompous epitaph 
upon the great tomb of the Lord Savile we give in the note.** The 
church is dedicated to All Saints; the benefice is a vicarage, valued 
in the parliamentry return at £150, . and is in the alternate pre^ 
sentation of Lords De Grey and Cardigan. The following is a list 
of the vicars since the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
The Revds. Joseph Haworth — Rog. Awdsley, A. M. — Josias 

* *^ Here is deposited the body of the most honourable John Lord Savile, of 
Howley, (son and heir of the magnanimous and justly celebrated hero, Robert ' 
Savile, Knight of the Bath) who first married Catharine, daughter of the mostil. 
lustrious Charles Baron Willoughby, of Knaith and Puham, and ESizaheth, eldeit 
daughter of the most ncUe Edward Cary, Knight of the Bath, and Masker of the 
Jewel House to Queen Elizabeth ; and next married Catherine, relict of Lwd 
Pi^tt, who ¥|:as sister to Henry Viscount Falkland— a fidthfiil Councellor of Kings 
James and Charles, and six years Lord Lieutenant of the Kindom of Ireland. By 
these wives he became allied to the greatest families in England and was happy in a 
numerous offspring. After he had, for many years, effectually preserved the peace 
of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, being appointed Custos Rotulomm (Keeper of the 
Bolls) sod High Steward of the Barony of P<mtefiract, Wakefield, and Biadlisnl, 
six times Member of Parliament for the County, and once having his son Thomas, 
now Viscount Savile, joined with him in this arduous and honourable situation. 
His itudence, felicity, and dignity being at length fully known, the most powerful. 
Prinde Charles the Ist created him Baron of Pontefract, and gave, him the com- 
ooniftnd of the Castle there, with the title and dignity of Constable— appointad him 
Master of the Rolls, and one of the Privy Counsellors. Being advanced in yean 
when these dignities were conferred, and almost heaped upon him, he left earthly 
honours for those of heaven, the last day of Aug. 1630, in the 74th yesr of his age/' 

Upon this epati^h, Mr. Scatcherd says, ** It is not quite clear who composed it, 
but if his Lordship was concerned therein, it shows him to have been (what most of. 
such aristocrats were before the days of the Commonwealth,) a proud, conceited, 
selC-suffident egotist ; and it proves that with all his professions of seriousness, he 
was utterly devoid of that humility which is the first (ruit of Religion, and lies at 
the very basis of piety. My hopes are, that the tomb only was erected * aeoonfiiig: 
to his directions and a{^intmenf* 
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BmaAMMl, A» M.*-Edward Deao— Tkomas Itiiode«— John Ho-' 
lyoake — Thomas Scott, A. M.-^Heiiry Elmsall, A. M.— ThosaM 
Fojdey, A. Jif .-^-^be present resident ctirMe, is the tier. Henry 
Cooper. 

THB NEW CtlUROA AT MORXiBY is one of ^ most 
elegant in tliid district, two acres of ground wet« given foir Hie «ite^ 
with a donaticm of two hundred pounds, by liie £arl of IXaftmoutli. 
The first stone was laid Mj the Rev. Heiiry Cooper> oa ^ufie S5^ 
1899> and it was emiseerated on the SOth ^ Ailgost^ 18B01 Mn 
Chahtvell of Leeds wais the ardiitect. The anchitectia^ is m 
imitation of that which preraikd at the latter end of the retgfi of 
lienry III., the proportions are adrairai>]e> and tiie (xmastency of 
the whole is preserved with extraordinaiy ]Mt)pf iety. The tower 
is surmottiited with a beautiful ^ire clowned wiA k cross a&d 
dove. This church* will accomiBodAte one thousand persbbs^ 
upwards of four hundred and serenty of "them in free fidtlings — 
it cost ouly £2,954 — the Commissioners made an additional 
. grant of fifly-ppunds towards the indosure of the site— the first 
stone was laid June 5th 1829 — ^the church was consecrated Sept. 
10th ],830^-ai^d the whole edifice, though 09ie of the plainest, is 
one of the m/ost cobsistetit and aj^Hropriate churches in tbe 
kingdom. 

THE CHAPEL AT GILDERSOME was erected in the 
last century, by the agency of a Mr. Turton, who lived at the 
New Hall^ and of a Mr. Sharp. Neither in its exterior nor in« 
terior, has it any thing which demands particular ohs^isatioii. 

* Of thii ehurdi Mr.ScfttclieTd aayi, *' I oongmtulate not only tKe «diite«t but 
the people In the district, upon our having an Edifice Wbich tnll do iliem credit, iii 
the esteem of etery antiquary and num of good taste. And I feel more pride and 
pleasure upon this tuhject, "when I contrast this little, neat, and appropitale stMotare 
widi most of the modem churches. 1 appeal to every real antiquary^ what are they 
UkeP Do they remind hhn of our ancient ecdesiasfical aivhiteotufv, with its ine 
lantcm-towen or hesven.shooting spires ? Can anythfaig he mbre iseoogruous than 
those Imildingt, with their Heathenish vestihules— ^ their * hodge-podge* of difibtent 
acBs, styles, and omament-^if it deserves the name)-..4hsir cupolas, pigeonoote, or 
pepper.hoz belfrys, more resembling a patent shot mann&etory, and moie appro- 
priate to Noblenien^s grounds, or public places of amusement, than any thing else. 
To ma it is astonishing and unaccountable, if some peqile hiiire no more taste than 
to project such things, that others should have no mere kneliiedge than to aUew 
their erection.** 
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T\ie benefice is a pei'petiuaS cdracjr vsJued in €bse p«riii»rfeittiir/ 
retunis at £102. 

THE PARISH CHUB€H AT BIBSTALL Uone^ tbe 
mOBt besutiliil ecclesiastical edifices ia the diMic^ It irar Inlilt' 
about the time of Henry VIIL^ and its fine embattled tmrtr it of 
tbe same date ; the chancel is very fine^ although it is nearly 
fified #ith |ie^. Oti the no^ sidfe of tbe coitoiunioh table was 
tlie bofial place of the Netiles of Livcrsege^ and on the amtk ASts^ 
ift that vlhlch Mickotly b^kmged to the Bitts «£ OakweU Hid).' 
The church has an excellent peal of mglit heBs^ abd a capital 
organ. There are no inscriptions upon any of the tomb stones 
irbich are more ancient than the present fabric^ noi* ar^ there any 
niciBuneiits mthw in the ehun^ or the yard wineii will prore 
portitcfdftriy interesting to the seader. A singular-epitaph will be 
found IB a mtibe.^ The ehnrdi is a ticara^^ dedlbated te 8i 
Petei*; it is ift thte patronage of the Archbishop of York^ ml ig 
valued in the king's books at £2S 19s. 2d. The foUoHriag^ is it 
list of the yicars of Birstall^ from the commencement of the seren. • 
teenth century. Hie Revds. Bobert MarsB^ A» M; --^ Wiffiam 
Broiidbead — Joseph Adtbumril'^-Thomaa HepwerthH-Luiie €(itei» 

-^Thranas Colby, A. M. — — Marsd^ti, JD. Di — ^Henvy 

Watkins, A. M. Heald, A.M., and the Be#^; Itober« 

Beaumont is the present resident curate. 

THE CRUfteH AT CLECKtlBAtOHJ fe A new edififce, 
of the architecture of the thtrteenHi (sehinary, with a tbwer and 
spire— the contract was £2,38? ; it will accommodate upwards of 
six hundred persons, about half of them in free seats. 

THE CHAPEL AT DRIGHLINGTON was built about 

* Thi8 epitaph is upon Amos Street of Birstall, huntsman to Mr. Feamley, 
of OakweU,ob. Oct 1777 

^^ This is to the memory of Old Amos 
Who was, when tUive, for hunting, fiunous ; 
But now his chases are all o^er, 
And here he*s eartVd, of years fourscore. 

" Upon this stone he*s often sat, 
And tried to read his Epitaph ; 
And thou who dost so at this moment, 
Shalt, ere long, somewhere lie dormant." 
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1793^ but was not consecrated until 1813. The Rey. Mr. 
is the present incumbent. 

THE CHURCH AT TONG is a perpetual curacy, in the 
patronage of J. Plumb, Esq. The Rer. W. Hammertcm is the 
incumbent 

THE CHURCH AT BIRKENSHAW is pkin but neat 
ediice, with a tower and spire, it was built by the Commissioiiers 
— the contract amounted to £2,929, and it will seat radier more 
than seven hundred persons. 



THE NEW CHURCH AT LIVERBEGE is a 
edifice, in the styie of the fifteenth century, with tower, nave, side 
aisles, dere story, choir, and a crypt with cells for intennentab 
This church was built by the Rey. Hammond Roberson, A. M. 
who endowed it with five acres of land, and in whom and his heirs 
for ever the patronage of the church is vested. 

THE NEW CHURCH AT HECKMONDWIKE is a 
small neat structure, which will accommodate nearly six hundred 
perscws, and for the erection of which the contract amounted 
to £2,574 lOs. 

It appears, therefore, from this enumeration, that in the dis- 
trict within ten miles of Leeds, there are no less tiian 73 diuiches 
and chapels belcmg to the establishment 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THIS DISTRICT. 



It is scarcely possible in a work like this^ to enter upon those 
discussions and representations which refer to the comparative 
state of the different religious denominations which exist in the dis- 
trict now under review. Individuals belonging to different religious 
parties^ will so materially differ in their estimates^ that it virill 
utterly be out of our power to give such statements as will be 
satisfectory to them all. But however invidious and arduous the 
task^ we shall^ in the spirit of candour^ and in adherence to truth, 
present to our readers a few general details, relative to the history 
of the established church in this part of the country. 

For many years after the Reformation there is reason to believe, 
that the church as by law established, and which at that period 
included the great body of the people within its pale, was by no 
means adequately supplied with clergymen to discharge the 
functions of their office. When the immediate effects of the great 
change had passed away; when something like settled order had 
followed the confusion which is the inseparable result of all great 
and violent revolutions ; when each of the then existing churches 
had one or more ministers to fulfil the sacred duties of their 
office, their great and laudable zeal was displayed against the 
impieties and absurdites of popery, the pulpits no doubt re- 
sounded with illustrations of the antichristian character of that 
system which the great body of the people had abjured, and some 
of the clergy in this district appeared in the field of controversy 
to fight the battles of reason and of truth. In the reign of James I., 
and at the beginning of that of his unfortunate son, dissatisfaction 
began to pervade a preponderating proportion of the people, rela- 
tive to some of the ceremonies and offices which were retained in 
the new ecclesiastical institution, relative to the doctrines which 
were taught in the churches, and relative to the conduct and 
manners of the clergy. The reading of the Book of Sports in the 
churches, at the command of the sovereigns we have just men- 
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tioned, excited the indigiiation and alarm of the more serious pro- 
portioii .of the population ; and the manner in which the hi^h 
dignitaries, and most of the inferior dergy^ came forward to adro. 
cate the claims of royal prerogative against the demands of popu- 
lar pririlege, aggravated the suspicion and disJike of the people. 
On this account it was, that when the civil war between Charles 
I., and his parliament hrpke out, an immense minority oi the inbsu 
bitants of this district assumed the cause of the commonwealth, and 
contributed to the ultimate triumph of the republicans. Puritan- 
ism, which party and prejudiced writers have idways ddight€|(d to 
misrepresent, and which they have always imagined to be tb^ 
ligitimate object of derision and contempt, then prevailed exten- 
sively both in the large towns and in the country villages-— t^e 
puritans were generally hated by the regular and lax eiHSix>paUan8, 
and this hatred was mpaid by corresponding condemnation. It is 
certain that most of the inhabitants of the district detested boUi 
prelacy and arbitrary power, and that few of them wexe sonry 
when both were overturned by the success of the parUamentariaa 
arms. Whei^ Charles II. was restored to the throne of his an^ 
cestors, when an immense reaction tod£ place in favour of royalty 
and episcopacy, when cruel persecution drove the noncqnformists 
iiito sedysion, or committed them to prison — the established 
church was triumphant in its turn — puritans were denounced as 
rebels, as well as punished as sectaries— and conventicle were 
held by stealth in the recesses of seclusion, and under the veil of 
darkness. Few were the Dissenters in nu];aber at the Revd^ioa 
in this district; and from t^^ sentiments which were enl|€^rtai|ied 
by no small proporiion of their body, soon after the house of 
Hanover ascended the throne, and from the almost total want of 
zeal and energy which prevailed among them, the established 
church became completely lord of ti»e ascendant; the plergy chdm- 
ed, and in a great measure their claim was allowed, to he the 
authorised interpreters of religion^ and the only accredited mini- 
sters of .Christianity; it was deemed essentia to secular respecta- 
bility to belong to the episcopal incorporation; and it is no 
exaggeration to affirm, that from the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Anne, to the beginning perhaps of the Amejricap war, 
three fourths of the people professed to belong to the established 
church. It cannot but be acknowledged, that the clergy, in these 
halcyon days of their history, did not us^ with either prudence or 
energy, the advantages with which they were favoured. They 
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w^re.g^Berally ccmteiited with the mere I'outiiie of duty^ and in 
their abhorrence of what they deemed fanaticism^ they, were in. 
Tolved in carelessness and indifference. Zeal was seldom the 
inmate of the parsonage, and waa scarcely ever displayed in the 
church, except when nonconformity became the topic of the dis- 
course, or the theme of the sermcm. There can be no doubt that 
this was one oi the causes of the rapid progress of methodism 
and dissent. When the people were addressed, it might be with 
Uttle learning, and certainly with no parade of knowledge, but 
with the eloquence which arises from strong mental convic- 
tions, and the ardour of inextinguishable zeal, they flocked in 
crowds to the preachings; the chapels of the Methodists aifd Dis- 
senters increased in numbers, and were filled with auditors; and 
that defection from the establishment commenced, which has con- 
tinued and increased to the present day. The appearance of some 
evangelical clerg3rmen in the district, ultimately contributed to 
the same result — the labours of such men as Grimshaw of Ha- 
worth, and Venn of Huddersfield, crowded their churches, it is 
true, with immense congregations of devoted hearers while they 
livedo but when they were numbered with the dead, and their 
places were ^)ccupied by men wjio preached " another gospel," 
their friends seceded altogether from the establishment, and either 
formed independent societies or united with the Methodists. Since 
we shall soon have to return to this subject again, we shall not 
dwell upon it at length in this place. The impulse which was 
given by the labours of Whitfield and Wesley, extended to this 
part oi the kingdom; a mighty change was speedily effected in the 
views and in the habits of a vast proportion of the people; and it ia 
now a question, whether one third of that part of the inhabitanta 
in the district, who make religion a matter of thought and of pro- 
fession, ever attend the churches at all. 

Since the commencement of the present century, a partial 
change has taken place in the character of the church of England 
in this district, and exertions have been made by its constituents 
unknown at any former period of its history. Some of its clergy 
have devoted themselves to their spiritual duties with a diligence 
truly exemplary ; a few of them have adopted a mode of public 
address, more adapted to produce a popular impression than the 
tedious style of reading a short disquisition which falls powerless 
from the lips ; some of them have come forward to advocate those 
godlike institutions, which are at once the glory and the blessing 
of their country ; and some of them have paid as much attention to 
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the cottage as to the drawing room, and hare thus secured that 
reward which is beyond ail price, the gratitude and affection of 
the poor. Whatever odium may be cast upon what is called tbe 
evangelical party of the clergy — and after all they constitute that 
body among the ministers of the church who will save it from 
impending ruin — ^their number in this district was some' years 
ago^ decidedly upon the increase — we say some years ago— tecaose 
latterly they have rather diminished in numerical amount than 
otherwise. It is to be regretted that these evangelical clergymen, 
probably, on account of some peculiar difficulties in their situation, 
ivhich our readers will easily imagine without any enlarged de^ 
scription of ours, have shewn themselves to possess so much of 
the high church spirit, as decidedly to increase the popular pre- 
judice against them, and in too many instances to neutralize the 
effect of their otherwise beneiical labours. 

The religious societies and institutions exclusively belonging 
to the established churchy and supported by its clergy and mem- 
bers in this district, are niunerous, and the contributions which 
are paid into their treasuries are rather extensive. In each of 
the three large towns, associations have been formed for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews has active liberal friendis ; 
the Church Missionary Society receives a great, though by no 
means an adequate addition to its funds from this part of the 
country; a certain proportion of the clergy and their hearers, ma/ 
be numbered among the zealous supporters of the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society, and the Hibernian Society; each church in the 
towns has now its Sunday School, and many of these institutions are 
placed imder an admirable system of management ; the clergy in 
one part of the district, at least, associate for the purposes of mu- 
tual advantage and usefulness; and an immense amount of benefit 
has accrued to a large proportion of the people. That the reader 
may ascertain the extent to which this activity has proceeded, 
we shall present to him a statement of the institutions connected 
with the church, in each of the large towns. 

THE INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN LEEDS, are the foUowing. 
The Leeds District Committee for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was established in 1815, two clergymen are its secretaries, 
Christopher Beckett, Esq., is the treasurer, and the depository for 
the sale of books is at Miss Robinson's, in Commercial Street,— 
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the Church Missionary Society — the Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews — ^the president, the treasurer, and three of the secre^ 
taries of the Auxiliary Bible Society, belong to the establish* 
ment— the treasurer, and one of the secretaries of the Auxilary 
Hibernian Society, are churchmen— one of the secretaries of the 
Auxiliary Tract Society, is a churchman — ^the committee of the 
Association in aid of Moravian Missions, are principally church^ 
men — and last year, 1832, a Church Visiting Society, which 
unites the purposes of religion with those of benevolence, was instil 
tuted, which is exclusively supported and managed by chiu-chnien. 
The following Sunday Schools also belong to the establishment. 
The parish church has schools at Mabgate, Call Lane, Meadow 
Liane, the Bank Nether Green, and Feather Hill- — St. Paul's 
church has schools at the back of Park Place, at the back of Park 
Lane, at Park Cross Street^ and at School Lane, Kirkgate — St. 
James's church, St. John's church, and Woodhouse church, have 
also their respective establishments of a similar description. 

THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS AT BRADFORD, 
BELONG TO THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. The 
library for Promoting Christian Knowledge, is held in a room 
adjoining the Church Sunday School — the Church Missionary 
Society, of which the vicar is president, and two clergymen are 
secretaries — ^the president and one of the secretaries of the Bible 
Society are clergymen — and there is a Sunday School belonging to 
the Old Church, on Stott Hill, certainly one of the most efficient 
in the county, and another at the top of Darley Street, belong, 
ing to Christ Church. 

THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
OTHER TOWNS BELONG TO THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. At Wakefield, there is a District Committee, for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, with a clergyman as treasurer 
and secretary, and a depository in the Market Place — ^the Bible 
Society receives a large proportion of its support from the church, 
and there is a very extensive Sunday School, connected with the 
parish church. At Dewsbury, there is a Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and a very large Sunday School, is supported at the parish 
church. At OUey, the principal number both of the officers and 
supporters of the Bible Society are churchmen, and there is a good 
Sunday School connected with the parish church. 
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These institutions wiU afford to our readers some data upon 
«rhich to estimate the present state of zeal and exertion^ for the 
promotion of religion in the established church in this district. 
Similar institutions are generally to be found connected with the 
churches in those villages, where the inhabitants are manufacture 
ing — ^but it is to be regretted that they are rarely to be discovered 
in connexion with the churches which are in the agricultural and 
less densely populated portion of the district The established 
church has followed the example of the Methodists and Dissenters 
in its local religious institutions, though it must be acknowledged 
that they are seldom supported with corresponding liberality and 
zeal. We have little hesitation in asserting that the establish- 
ment is more prosperous in Bradford, than in any other town or 
place in this part of the country, and that its institutions and 
affairs are sustained with more activity and energy, than in the 
other places we have reviewed. 

It is of course impossible, nor would it be necessary if it were 
possible, to give a statement of the amount of income derived by 
the clergy in this district from the people, or from endowments 
and other similar sources. ' This district, as well as every other 
part of the kingdom, demonstrates the monstrous disproportion of 
remimeration to labour; the richest benefices within its boundaries, 
being those in which there in the most limited number of inhabi. 
tants, and where the least quantum of work is performed. This 
circumstance has created and will perpetuate a prejudice against 
the establishment, which has a most injurious effect upon its 
general prosperity and reputation. 

It gives us pleasure to affirm, that the ccmduct and demeanour 
of the clergy in this district, so far as morality is concerned, is 
generally exemplary — ^in this part of the country they are com- 
pletely before the eye of the people — surrounded by dissentients of 
every name, they are the objects of constant and special observa. 
tion»— we have consequently rarely the exhibition of those public 
scandals and disgraces, fox hunting, convivial, gambling parsons, 
and the very circumstances in which the establishment is placed 
in this district, will always constitute a sufficient guai'antee 
against any flagrant violations of principle and decorum. Where 
any such unhappy instances have occurred, the offenders have 
generaly been removed immediately from the district. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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